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Dreface 


During the 1970s many Mennonites in the Western District 
Conference celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of their 
ancestors’ arrival in the United States. Congregations also 
commemorated their centennials with special services and 
festivities, and several congregations prepared publications 
detailing their immigrant and pioneer past. These events 
somewhat overshadowed the centennial of the Western 
District, which began as the Kansas Conference in 1877. A few 
individuals recognized the significance of the Western District 
and urged the writing of a unified and comprehensive history of 
the Mennonite communities in the Western District. Some 
district conferences of the General Conference and most 
district conferences of the Mennonite Church have completed 
volumes of this nature. In 1978 the Western District approved a 
proposal of its historical committee to prepare a centennial 
history. The committee appointed me to fulfill this assignment, 
and I devoted fifteen months to this absorbing and challenging 
task. 

Strands of history and tradition from Switzerland, South 
Germany, Galicia, Prussia, Volhynia, Polish Russia, and 
South Russia have been woven together in the Western District 
Conference. The Conference has united Mennonites from many 
backgrounds, -and the history of the Conference tells the story 
of a people connected by a common identity through many 
generations. The origins of the Western District may often be 
described through biographical sketches of the grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers of current members of the Conference. 
For example, the official records of the Western District list two 
of my great-grandfathers: one occasionally served as a delegate 
from the West Zion Mennonite Church and the other assisted 


with redecorating the Halstead Seminary. The Western 
District forms one link with our ancestors and heritage. 

The Western District Conference has always stressed the 
importance of its Mennonite heritage. In 1895 the delegates at 
the annual session asked, “What significance does the history 
of our people have for our Conference and churches?” The 
minutes summarize their answer: “The knowledge of the 
history of our people would bring us and our churches firmness 
on the foundation of our fathers, as well as more Mennonite 
consciousness in general.’ The delegates recommended read- 
ing Carl H. A. van der Smissen’s new study, Kurzgefaszte 
Geschichte und Glaubenslehre der Altevangelischen Taufge- 
sinnten oder Mennoniten (Short History and Teachings of the 
Old-Evangelical Anabaptists or Mennonites). In addition, they 
suggested that each future session of the Conference begin with 
a lecture or essay on Mennonite history, and they asked C. H. 
Wedel of Bethel College to perform this service. Although the 
official presentations on the Conference’s past soon ended, 
recognition of the importance of the Mennonites’ heritage did 
not diminish. 

Congregations compose the Western District Conference, 
but this history does not approach the Conference from the 
perspective of individual congregational histories. The congre- 
gations are described in considerable detail but only insofar as 
they have contributed to the character and development of the 
Conference. Neither is the focus of this book on the Western 
District’s role as a branch or subdivision of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church. The district conferences are 
vital arms of the General Conference, and the Western District, 
in particular, dominated the General Conference in the early 
twentieth century. The location of the General Conference 
offices in Newton has helped to accentuate the influence of the 
General Conference and Western District on each other. 
Nevertheless, the Western District is more than a branch of the 
General Conference and has its own sense of identity and 
unity. 

The Western District is neither a meaningless conglomera- 
tion of congregations nor a miniature General Conference. The 
Western District is an autonomous entity with its own goals 
and traditions. It is both an institution and a people. The 
Conference has attempted to preserve, transmit, and demon- 
strate the Anabaptist-Mennonite faith and has created its own 
traditions and programs. 


Rapid change has characterized the first century of the 
Western District. Industrialization, urbanization, and seculari- 
zation have altered the economic, social, and religious 
environment. These developments influenced the Mennonites 
and transformed theimmigrants’ relationships with American 
society. New challenges, calling forth increased cooperation 
and serious reflection, have continually arisen. This book is the 
story of the interests, institutions, and trials of the Mennonite 
pioneers and their descendants who transplanted the Anabap- 
tist vision to America and for over a hundred years have 
nurtured and practiced their Christian faith on the prairie. 

I am indebted to many individuals for their assistance and 
support in completing this study. The Western District 
Historical Committee, consisting of John W. Goering, Mari- 
anne Harms, William Juhnke, Clinton Kaufman, Ben Boese, 
and Robert Kreider, supervised the research and writing and 
made many helpful suggestions. Frequent conversations with 
Robert Kreider, director of the Mennonite Library and 
Archives, furnished valuable insights. 

The Mennonite Library and Archives provided not only the 
majority of the materials used in this study but also a 
stimulating environment for inquiry into the Western District’s 
past. John F. Schmidt helped in locating official records and 
relevant manuscript collections. The assistance of Ruth Unrau 
and Gladys Goering in finding published materials was also 
greatly appreciated. 

Thanks is also extended to those who volunteered for 
interviews which are now part of the Schowalter Oral History 
Collection at the Mennonite Library and Archives and to the 
Bethel College students and others who collected the inter- 
views. The many Bethel students who have written papers 
relating to the Western District’s congregations also deserve a 
special note of appreciation. In addition, numerous congrega- 
tional historians (and ministers) responded to my inquiries. 

Kreider, Schmidt, Unrau, and Goering along with Keith 
Sprunger and James Juhnke of the Bethel College Department 
of History read the unpublished manuscript in its entirety. 
Members of the Historical Committee also read portions of the 
manuscript. The contribution of these readers insured a more 
accurate and thorough product. However, I alone am responsi- 
ble for any misinterpretations or errors. Cynthia Goerzen 
accurately typed the final manuscript. David A. Haury 
2 October 1980 


ne bis ‘ 


By Gay 
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The European Origin and 
Background 
of the Mennonites 


As the Mennonites migrated across Europe and into 
Russia, they carried with them a special inheritance 
from the Reformation. They remained a unique people, 
separated from the surrounding cultures by their 
religious convictions. 


Over a century ago, a group of Mennonite immigrants arrived 
in Kansas during the local fourth of July celebration. When the 
first firecrackers exploded, the newcomers became disheart- 
ened by the prospect of residing near a battlefield. The 
Mennonites had special cause for alarm, for they had just left 
Russia and Europe to escape militarism and practice their 
nonresistant faith without restrictions. But the Mennonite 
pioneers soon joined in commemorating American indepen- 
dence and gave thanks that God had led them to this land of 
freedom. They rejoiced every fall with their own Erntedankfest, 
or harvest festival. The pilgrimage which brought the Menno- 
nites to the great plains of the United States had begun long 
before the nineteenth century. Who were the Mennonites of the 
early Western District Conference? What has happened to 
these prairie people during a hundred years in America? 

The story of the Western District Conference begins over 
four and a half centuries ago. The Protestant Reformation of 
the sixteenth century gained its impetus from a vigorous desire 
to reform the Catholic church. Throughout the Middle Ages, the _ 
corruption and worldliness of the church had attracted 
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criticism; and groups like the Waldensians, Lollards, and 
Hussites prepared the soil from which the movements of 
Martin Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, and John Calvin sprouted. 
Most reformers sought a return to the original purity of the 
Christian church although they rarely agreed about the root of 
the evils plaguing the medieval church. The Anabaptists were 
among the many splinter groups which left the Catholic 
church. They agreed with the Protestants in many respects, but 
they also desired more thorough changes. Since Anabaptism 
has shaped the principles and self-understanding of the 
Mennonites in the Western District Conference, it is necessary 
to review briefly the historical development and characteristics 
of the Anabaptists. ! 


Anabaptism and the Reformation 


The leader of the first Anabaptists, who were more properly 
known as Swiss Brethren, was Conrad Grebel, a young scholar 
from a prominent Zurich family. At first Grebel staunchly 
supported the reformer Ulrich Zwingli, but Grebel and a few 
others became increasingly uneasy about Zwingli’s reluctance 
to institute certain reforms such as believer’s baptism. On 
January 17, 1525, Zwingli sponsored a public debate before the 
Zurich Council, who sided with Zwingli. The council ordered 
the baptism of all unbaptized children within eight days and an 
end to all small Bible study groups. Four days later, Grebel, 
Felix Manz, Georg Blaurock, Wilhelm Reublin, and about a 
dozen others met for prayer and study in defiance of the 
Council’s order. During this intense session Blaurock asked 
Grebel to baptize him. Grebel, though not a priest, complied 
with the request, and Blaurock then baptized the others who 
were present. ” 

The religious and political authorities combined to sup- 
press the Swiss Brethren. Grebel, Blaurock, Manz, and other 
leaders were soon imprisoned. Manz refused to recant and was 
drowned on January 5, 1527. Others met the same fate of 
martyrdom. Grebel himself died of the plague, and Blaurock 
was forcibly exiled from Zurich. Yet in spite of these adversi- 
ties, Anabaptism spread rapidly.? 

Anabaptism flowed northward through Germany and into 
the Netherlands. Melchior Hofmann, a powerful preacher with 
strong millennial expectations, was among those disseminat- 
ing the concept of believer’s baptism. Jan Matthis and Jan van 
Leyden joined his converts and predicted the imminent arrival 
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of the Lord. Early in 1535 they selected the town of Muenster in 
Westphalia as the New Jerusalem. Some fanatics revived Old 
Testament practices of polygamy and nudity. The authorities 
captured Muenster after a violent struggle and slaughtered 
thousands of Anabaptists who had congregated there. These 
events confirmed the fears of the magistrates elsewhere, and 
they intensified the persecution of Anabaptists. The eccentrici- 
ties and the tragedy of Muenster discredited Anabaptism and 
cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, the Anabaptists were not 
exterminated, and this period marks the beginning of the 
consolidation of Anabaptism in the form later known as 
Mennonitism. 

A peaceful and nonapocalyptic type of Anabaptism began 
to prosper in the Netherlands during the early 1530s under the 
leadership of Obbe and Dirk Philips. Even more significant for 
the development of Anabaptism was the conversion of a Dutch 
priest, Menno Simons. Menno disapproved of and was 
saddened by the misguided zeal of the extremists like those of 
Muenster and sought to shepherd the Anabaptists in a peaceful 
direction. He spent the final two decades of his life visiting, 
counseling, and baptizing small groups of Anabaptists who 
soon were called Menists or Mennonites.* Although a fugitive 
with a price on his head, Menno avoided the bloody and 
relentless persecution and spread his form of Anabaptism. 
What were these doctrines which captivated thousands even in 
the face of torture and death? 


The Religious Tenets of the Mennonites 


Generalizations about the origins and nature of Anabap- 
tism are precarious. Efforts to reveal the essence of Anabap- 
tism or to discover the ‘‘mainstream” or “normative” Anabap- 
tists have contributed to a distorted view.® Moreover, the 
doctrines of the sixteenth-century Anabaptists do not necessar- 
ily coincide with twentieth-century Mennonite beliefs. Yet a 
correlation between Anabaptist and Mennonite precepts 
exists, and the study and use of history in order to explain or 
legitimate a tradition is unavoidable. The Anabaptist heritage 
of the Mennonites in the Western District has been significant 
in shaping their ideas and practices. Certain beliefs of the early 
Anabaptists have become “normative” factors in Mennonit- 
ism. Thus one can legitimately speak of an Anabaptist vision 
within the Mennonite tradition. Four emphases, in particular, 
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have been of critical importance in shaping the development of 
the Western District Conference. 

(1) The early Anabaptists stressed community. Baptism 
upon confession of faith is a central characteristic of an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite community, but the implications of 
community life run much deeper. The church is in itself a 
community, loving and open. A commitment to mutual aid 
among the members of a congregation solidifies the communi- 
ty. Each congregation also has an obligation to extend these 
practices to those outside the community. The congregation 
nurtures its members through their spiritual weaknesses, 
educates them in the word and way of Christ, and encourages 
them in their discipleship. No rigid hierarchies stratify 
members according to importance, and members may humble 
themselves in washing one anotheyr’s feet. The history of the 
Western District is the story of a particular group of Mennonite 
communities. 

(2) From the beginning most Anabaptists practiced what 
has been described as nonconformity to the world. They 
dressed modestly and condemned jewelry. They disapproved of 
dancing, drinking, gluttony, and other forms of worldly 
amusement. Two kingdoms, the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Satan, were in conflict, and the believers were to 
separate themselves from the sins of the evil world. Thus the 
Anabaptists also refused to obey commands of the civil 
government which conflicted with their faith and the example 
of Christ. The community of believers attempted to follow the 
New Testament ethic without compromise and to withdraw 
from the unregenerate society. Nonconformity to the world and 
the internal use of discipline by the congregation have been 
among the most controversial of the Anabaptist inheritances 
of the Mennonites. Mennonites in the Western District have 
disagreed among themselves and with other Mennonites over 
the application of these doctrines. 

(3) Nonresistance was a major principle in the Anabap- 
tists’ New Testament ethic. Not all Anabaptists and Menno- 
nites have practiced this doctrine; however, many Mennonites, 
as well as most outside observers, emphasize it as the most 
distinctive and central aspect of Mennonitism. Biblical 
nonresistance not only rejects military service but also opposes 
the use of violence in private life. Nonresistance remains a vital 
concern of most American and Canadian Mennonites and, in 
particular, of the Mennonites of the Western District. 
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(4) The early Anabaptists strongly emphasized the evan- 
gelical mission of the church. They denied that the ruler of a 
certain territory could designate a particular faith or church for 
all of his subjects. Moreover, the Anabaptists believed that they 
had a duty to propagate their unique beliefs among other 
Christians. Grebel, Manz, and Blaurock won thousands of 
converts during their brief careers. Menno Simons also 
rebaptized thousands. However, persecution soon extinguished 
much of the missionary zeal of the Anabaptists, and they 
became known as die Stillen im Lande. These quiet people of 
the country sought only to perpetuate their faith in their 
families. Several centuries later Mennonites revived the early 
Anabaptists’ interest in evangelical missions. The Western 
District has actively supported the overseas missions of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church. Moreover, the promo- 
tion of home missions has been a primary commitment of the 
Western District throughout its history. 

The Mennonites of the Western District Conference have 
inherited many of their religious concerns and principles from 
their Anabaptist forefathers. The rejection of infant baptism 
became symbolic of the Anabaptists’ effort to create a true 
church of believers and of their revolutionary demand for a 
separation of church and state. Believer’s baptism implied a 
church with free and voluntary membership and independent 
from outside control. Many historians have stressed this 
concept of the church as the essence of Anabaptism. ® Moreover, 
the Anabaptists’ desire to follow the New Testament example 
of Christ complemented their view of the church and their 
refusal to obey the government in matters relating to faith. 
They believed that true followers of Christ must separate from 
the fallen world and begin a new life of discipleship. Radical 
discipleship was fundamental to the development of Anabap- 
tist theology and ethics.’ They focused not on the inward 
experience of grace, but on the outward application of grace to 
their actions. Although no systematic treatises elaborated their 
beliefs and a uniformity of views did not exist, the Anabaptists 
followed a new ethic or hierarchy of values based on obedience 
to the commandments and model of Christ in the New 
Testament. This ethic distinguished between this world of 
darkness and the kingdom of God. However, brotherly love, 
nonresistance, truth, and discipleship furthered God’s king- 
dom here and now.® 

The story of the Western District Conference is much 
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broader and deeper than an effort on the part of a group of 
Mennonites to perpetuate or implement these Anabaptist 
principles. Anabaptism is neither static nor uniform. Different 
experiences in various settings have tested and enriched the 
Anabaptist vision. Yet, in spite of persecution, internal 
division, and geographical dispersion, Mennonites have 
retained the basic elements of Anabaptism. Mennonite history 
thus combines aspects of ideological continuity and historical 
development. 

A basic dualism dominates the Anabaptist-Mennonite 
experience: the church lives in and responds to the existential 
world, but the vision calls for a separation from social and 
cultural ties and adherence to the timeless foundation of Christ. 
The history of the Western District traces this unique 
interrelationship between faith and life. 


Persecution and Dispersion 


When the spiritual descendants of the Swiss and Dutch 
Anabaptists met on the Kansas prairies over three centuries 
after the Reformation, it was not the first occasion when the 
paths of Mennonites from Swiss and Dutch ancestry had 
crossed. The northern and southern Anabaptists were in 
contact during the Reformation and exchanged correspon- 
dence and other writings. Persecution scattered the Anabap- 
tists throughout Europe as they sought sanctuary? The routes 
of the Mennonites who eventually migrated to Kansas 
resemble a giant web spreading eastward deep into Russia and 
westward to the United States. These paths crisscrossed, 
occasionally coming together, and then separating again. 
Thus the Mennonites of the Western District are not simply of 
Swiss or Dutch ancestry, although most trace their roots to one 
or the other of these two basic divisions. Instead, their 
backgrounds extend to a wide variety of locations across 
Europe and Russia. The environment of each region shaped 
their social, cultural, and religious practices. This is not the 
place for a detailed account of the European migrations of the 
Mennonites, but a brief summary explains the composition of 
the Western District. 

Many early Anabaptists testified to their faith with their 
blood. Anabaptism became a capital crime in most of Europe. 
In some areas soldiers hunted down, tortured, and burned 
Anabaptists without trials. Houses were burned, children were 
disinherited, and properties were sold. An estimated *% of the 
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two thousand martyrs in the Netherlands between 1531 and 
1597 were Mennonites. In northern Europe persecution was 
most severe in the area which is now Belgium, and Mennonites 
fled to Holland or England, although even these were not 
secure havens. The most ruthless and systematic persecution 
was in Switzerland and South Germany, and Mennonites also 
evacuated these areas. Swiss Brethren were sold as galley 
slaves as late as 1714, and the authorities continued to baptize 
Mennonite children by force until 1811. In the crown lands of 
the Catholic Habsburgs, magistrates worked fiercely to 
extinguish every trace of Anabaptism. 

Accounts of the many martyrs which were circulated 
recorded their spirit and motives. The Martyrs Mirror was 
second only to the Bible as a handbook of Mennonite faith. 1° 
Although driven underground or virtually eliminated in some 
areas, Mennonites survived and spread across Europe. Even 
after active religious persecution ended, political and economic 
restrictions oppressed the Mennonites and stimulated further 
migrations. 

(a) Swiss Brethren. Persecution planted small pockets of 
Swiss Brethren all across southern Germany. Their scattered 
settlements extended from Strassburg to Vienna and from the 
headwaters of the Danube to the upper banks of the Rhine. The 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War had annihilated many of 
these isolated Mennonite communities by the mid-seventeenth 
century. The end of this war coincided with renewed attempts 
in Bern and Zurich to rid Switzerland of Mennonites. A new 
wave of Mennonite immigration from Switzerland to southern 
Germany followed, and Prince Karl Ludwig, ruler of the 
Palatinate, offered limited religious freedom to Mennonites 
who would aid in repopulating his devastated lands. The 
largest group of about seven hundred Mennonites arrived in 
the Palatinate in 1671, and a steady stream of immigrants to 
this region continued and was occasionally swollen by the 
revival of persecution in Switzerland. Many Mennonites in 
America trace their ancestry to these Mennonites of the 
Palatinate. However, Mennonites followed numerous routes to 
America, and several of the longest trails led them from the 
Palatinate to the Western District Conference. 1! 

Religious intolerance replaced violent oppression for the 
Mennonites who moved to the Palatinate. A new series of 
Catholic rulers soon abolished the freedoms granted by Karl 
Ludwig. Special regulations against Mennonites restricted 
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marriages, outlawed trade, prohibited residence in cities, and 
required heavy tribute payments. Land ownership by Menno- 
nites became precarious, but was not prohibited. Many 
Mennonites in the Palatinate sought to escape these religious 
and economic restraints through migration. The largest group 
of several thousand embarked for Pennsylvania, but others 
headed eastward. 

Twenty-eight Mennonite families left the Palatinate for 
Galicia in 1784 and 1786. Galicia was a region near the 
southeast corner of modern Poland. In 1772 Austria had 
annexed Galicia in the first of the three partitions of Poland. 
The division of Poland among Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
during this period affected several groups of Mennonites. 
Galicia was backward and impoverished, and Austria wished 
to attract progressive German farmers to enhance the value of 
this new possession. Emperor Joseph II granted settlers special 
exemptions from taxes and military service along with land, 
livestock, and supplies. Mennonites joined other German 
farmers from the Palatinate in accepting this offer, which was 
especially attractive to the Mennonites as an escape from 
persecution. Thus three new and predominantly Lutheran 
villages, Einsiedel, Falkenstein, and Rosenburg, situated a few 
miles south of Lemberg, Galicia, contained a contingent of 
Mennonites. This was neither the first nor the last occasion 
when a demand for good farmers prompted a Mennonite 
migration. 

However, arrival in Galicia did not end the search for 
religious and economic freedom, and only a decade later a 
number of these Galician Mennonites sought a different refuge. 
Religious disagreements among the Mennonites, tension 
between the Mennonites and their Lutheran and Polish 
neighbors, and the revival of religious intolerance and 
economic restrictions by the authorities, prompted a group of 
Amish Mennonites to leave Galicia. 

The Amish had originated in Alsace in the late seventeenth 
century. Jakob Ammann, the aggressive leader of this group of 
Mennonites, called for rigid adherence to the doctrine of 
banning and avoiding excommunicated members. The Amish 
sought to avoid the dangers of worldliness by retaining certain 
older customs in dress and appearance. The Amish split from 
the Mennonites, and this quarrel followed the Swiss emigrants 
into the Palatinate and Galicia. 

The Amish Mennonites in Galicia came into contact with 
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some Hutterites and felt a spiritual kinship with them. The 
Hutterites had originated among the sixteenth-century Ana- 
baptists in Moravia. The followers of Jakob Hutter became 
known for their Bruderhof communities, which rigidly adhered 
to communism, but their other religious practices, such as foot 
washing, coincided with those of the Amish. In 1796 the Amish 
sold their farms in Galicia and joined the Bruderhof of 
Wishanka on the River Desna in the North Ukraine. However, 
this union was short-lived, and amidst accusations of deceit 
and slavery, the Amish returned to Galicia in early 1797. Since 
they were not permitted to remain in their old villages, they 
moved on to the province of Kiev, formerly a portion of Poland 
and now annexed by Russia. Here they joined a group of Dutch 
Mennonites who had recently established the settlement of 
Michalin. 

Another group of Swiss Mennonites also migrated east- 
ward to Polish Russia, but their route took them not through the 
Palatinate and Galicia, but through Alsace and Montbeliard. 
The duchy of Montbeliard (now a part of France) had attracted 
a number of Amish Mennonites from the Alsace region and 
Switzerland when persecution heightened in the eighteenth 
century. After nearly a century in Montbeliard, six or seven 
families left for the villages of Urszulin and Michaelsdorf 
northeast of Lublin, Polish Russia, in 1791. The owner of these 
lands, Prince Czartoryski, sought skilled farmers to develop his 
estates. However, the Mennonites’ stay in Urszulin and 
Michaelsdorf was short. The land was marshy and best suited 
to grazing, and they desired to locate in a region better suited to 
grain production and more conducive to economic advance- 
ment. Consequently, in 1807 most of the community moved to 
the village of Edwardsdorf in Volhynia, another province of 
Polish Russia. In 1837 the remainder also migrated to nearby 
Horodischtz, Volhynia. 

These Mennonites from Montbeliard joined the other group 
of Mennonites of Swiss-Amish background who had moved to 
Volhynia from Michalin at the turn of the century. This Swiss- 
Volhynian Mennonite community expanded rapidly during 
the nineteenth century, and the search for land created several 
new villages, most important of which was Kotosufka. Thus in 
the distant region of Volhynia two strands of the Swiss 
Brethren came together. The next stop on their trek would be 
the United States. 

A very small proportion of the descendants of the Swiss 
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Brethren migrated to Volhynia. Others traveled only as far as 
Galicia and remained there. Many more stayed behind in 
southern Germany. The Palatinate Mennonites founded 
numerous villages east of the Rhine in Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wirtemberg. For example, in 1800, Maximilian I of Bavaria 
observed the prosperity of the industrious Mennonite farmers 
in the Palatinate and invited eight families to develop his 
vacant land near Neuburg. Each family received 240 acres of 
land, and the Mennonites named their little village Maxweiler. 
By mid-century the village had increased to twenty-five 
families. The nearby Dachau region also attracted Mennonite 
farmers. 

Some Mennonites never left Switzerland. They escaped the 
persecution in the Alsace and Bern regions by working as 
tenants for nobles in the Jura Mountains of the canton of Bern. 
By moving to isolated and predominantly French villages a 
few of the Swiss Brethren were able to remain in their native 
Switzerland. The Western District Conference draws together 
representatives of these four basic variations among the Swiss 
Anabaptists; Swiss Volhynian, Galician, South German, and 
pure Swiss. 

(b) West Prussian. The second basic source of the 
Mennonite dispersion throughout Europe and into Russia was 
the Netherlands. Dutch refugees, avoiding the harsh Spanish 
Inquisition, fled in two basic directions: just across the border 
into northwestern Germany, and farther west near Danzig and 
the delta of the Vistula River. The Dutch or Low German 
Mennonites of the Western District trace their roots to the 
second group.!2 However, the Vistula Delta region of West 
Prussia was often only the first stage of the migrations which 
eventually led to the United States. 

Anabaptist missionaries reached Prussia as early as 1531, 
and when the excesses of Muenster spurred the search for 
heretics in the Netherlands, nearly every ship bound for 
Danzig carried the hunted Anabaptists to refuge in West 
Prussia. Although the earliest Anabaptist settlements in the 
duchy of Prussia were destroyed, West Prussia proved a safe 
and attractive haven by the middle of the sixteenth century. At 
this time the Mennonites became involved in several major 
projects to drain the Vistula Delta. Local landlords valued their 
expertise with dikes, and they actually encouraged the 
immigration of further Mennonites to direct this task. A 
Mennonite church was established at Schottland on the 
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outskirts of Danzig. Menno Simons himself visited this group, 
and Dirk Philips became the leader. Thus Anabaptism in West 
Prussia received a solid foundation, and several congregations 
prospered in this region. 

The Mennonite settlements in West Prussia soon grew 
beyond the city of Danzig and the ‘‘Grosswerder” or Great 
Delta near the coastal region around Elbing. The main 
congregation of this region, Rosenort, subdivided with new 
branches at Tiegenhagen, Furstenwerder, and Ladekopp. 
Other congregations were located at Ellerwald, Neunhuben, 
Pordenau, and Orlofferfelde. When land in the ““Marienwerder”’ 
and “Oberwerder” region became available, Tragheimerweide 
was established and Heubuden expanded into a major 
Mennonite settlement. Other newcomers moved southward, 
occupying land in the neighborhoods of Graudenz, Culm, and 
Thorn, and organizing the congregations of Montau, Schonsee, 
and Obernessau. Przechovka, the earliest settlement in this 
region, originated in about 1540. Thus the Mennonites 
extended throughout the delta region and along the Vistula. 

The Mennonites in West Prussia often settled in closed, 
self-sufficient communities, which facilitated the preservation 
of their Mennonite faith and Dutch culture. They continued to 
speak Dutch, and delayed the introduction of the German 
language until about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
However, like Mennonites elsewhere, they periodically suffered 
from political and economic discrimination. Occasionally their 
prosperity and foreign culture sparked local peasants and 
merchants to envy and harassment. Fortunately the lack of a 
single or dominant political ruler over the area precluded 
consistent or harsh persecution. 

When the first partition of Poland granted sovereignty 
over West Prussia to Frederick the Great in 1772, the fortunes of 
the Mennonites changed. Although Frederick’s liberal prom- 
ises of religious freedom encouraged the Mennonites, they had 
cause to fear his militarism and interest in maintaining a 
powerful army. Frederick and the Mennonites arrived at a 
compromise whereby a generous contribution to the Prussian 
military academy at Culm would buy exemption from military 
service. However, the obligation of military service was related 
to land ownership, and Mennonite holdings continued to grow. 
Neither the local Lutheran clergy nor military recruiters 
viewed this expansion with favor. In 1789 Frederick’s successor 
issued a new edict, which continued the Mennonite exemption 
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from military service but rigidly limited their purchases of new 
land and imposed higher taxes. Crushed by excessive taxation 
and unable to buy farms for their growing families, many 
Mennonites sought relief through migration. 

For the first time in the movement of the Mennonites 
across Europe, general religious toleration had been achieved, 
but the political implications of nonresistance singled out the 
Mennonites for discrimination. Economic burdens and restric- 
tions prompted the migration from West Prussia. Although no 
longer heretics to be burned, the Mennonites were still a people 
separated by their faith from the general social and political 
milieu of Europe. 

The migrations of the West Prussian Mennonites followed 
the pattern of their earlier expansion up the Vistula River. They 
established the congregations of Deutsch-Wymysle and 
Deutsch-Kazun northwest of Warsaw. The Polish Count 
Potocki enticed other Mennonites deeper into Poland with 
generous offers of land, tax exemption, and religious freedom. 
In 1791 they settled on his estates, forming the village of 
Michalin, where they were soon joined by the Swiss Menno- 
nites from the Palatinate and Galicia. However, in 1743 the 
second partition of Poland, granting control of this region to 
Russia, threatened the privileges of the Michalin settlement. 
Although the Mennonites petitioned for and finally obtained a 
ruling which secured their privileges in 1804, alarge number of 
settlers had meanwhile accepted Prince Lubanirsky’s offer of 
land on his estates near Ostrog in Volhynia. This was the same 
proposal which had attracted the Swiss Mennonites of the 
Urszulin and Michelsdorf colonies to Edwardsdorf. The Dutch- 
Prussian Mennonites established the village of Karolswalde, 
four miles south of Ostrog. The additional villages of Antonov- 
ka, Waldheim, and Furstlandsdorf soon were clustered near 
Karolswalde as a steady stream of settlers flowed south from 
West Prussia during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Although new arrivals, the moving of individual families, and 
frequent visitation established contact among the villages in 
Volhynia, little, if any, intermingling of the Swiss and Dutch 
Mennonites took place here. The paths of the descendants of 
the original Swiss Brethren and Dutch Anabaptists converged 
but did not yet meet. 

We have seen how the Mennonites, both Swiss and Dutch, 
were drawn to particular locations primarily through the offers 
of the liberal and progressive nobility of Europe. These nobles 
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were willing to grant special privileges in order to attract 
industrious farmers, and the Mennonites, in particular, sought 
such concessions in order to avoid religious persecution and 
obtain land. | 

The offers of Joseph II, Maximilian I, Count Potocki, and 
Prince Lubanirsky were generous and trustworthy, but they 
were meager compared to the sweeping privileges granted by 
Empress Catherine the Great of Russia to attract German 
colonists to her newly acquired and largely unoccupied lands in 
the southern Ukraine. A series of manifestos by Catherine and 
her successor, Alexander I, promised loans, free transporta- 
tion, perpetual exemption from military service, limited 
exemption from taxes, freedom of religion, and, in agricultural 
communities, local control over government and education. 13 
This was an offer that Mennonites—threatened elsewhere by 
military service, hostile neighbors, unjust taxes, and land 
shortages—could not refuse. The West Prussian Mennonites, 
feeling the mounting tribute payments and land restrictions, 
responded en masse to the Russian invitation. 

Over four hundred fifty families left West Prussia for the 
Ukraine by 1800. They created the first Mennonite settlement, 
Chortitza, along the Dnieper River. Many of these immigrants 
were from among the poorer working classes of Danzig. A 
second wave of colonists founded the Molotschna settlement, 
about one hundred miles southeast of Chortitza. When this 
migration ended in the mid-1830s, an estimated twelve hundred 
families had moved to the Molotschna. The total of approxi- 
mately ten thousand Mennonite immigrants to southern 
Russia testifies to the attraction of the Russian offer. This was 
the largest migration of Mennonites prior to their exodus for 
Canada and the United States in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

Since the Russian government did not permit the subdivi- 
sion of farms, the number of landless Mennonites increased 
rapidly. Therefore the Mennonites of Chortitza and Molotsch- 
na established over fifty daughter colonies in southern Russia 
for their new generations. 

Autocratic Russia provided the Mennonites with their first 
major opportunity to live without religious, economic, or 
political restrictions. The search for these freedoms had 
scattered the Dutch Mennonites far from the Netherlands, but 
family ties, the continual movement of families, and frequent 
communication maintained a connection among the Dutch 
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Mennonites in West Prussia, Polish Russia, Volhynia, and 
southern Russia. These four basic groups are all represented in 
the Western District Conference. 


Summary 


The history of the Mennonites cannot be understood in 
isolation. Mennonites were a product of Reformation Europe. 
Their ideas and the responses to them grew out of the general 
ferment: religious, socioeconomic, and political. This context 
not only produced the widespread popularity of their message, 
but also stimulated the bloody persecution by their opponents. 
For conscience’ sake, many Mennonites uprooted their families 
and settled in isolated villages or distant lands. They traveled 
with thousands of other Europeans who also sought new homes 
in unsettled areas from nearby Bavaria or West Prussia to 
distant Galicia, Polish Russia, Volhynia, and South Russia. 
Even the mass of Mennonite colonists in the Ukraine 
constituted a small percentage of the Germans who accepted 
the offer of Catherine the Great.14 Occasionally entire 
congregations of Mennonites, but more often a few families, 
joined wave after wave of eastward-bound migrants. 

As the Mennonites migrated across Europe and into 
Russia, they carried with them a special inheritance from the 
Reformation. They remained a unique people, separated from 
the surrounding cultures by their religious convictions. 
However, the Mennonites were not a homogeneous people. 
Emphasis only on the traditional division into Swiss and 
Dutch Anabaptists does not take into account the variety of the 
movement. Anabaptism attracted adherents from other 
European backgrounds. Moreover, a stress on individualism 
and congregational autonomy insured a continued diversity 
among the Mennonites. Although several early creeds were 
significant in the history of the Mennonites, these statements 
did not have the authority or impact of similar definitions of 
doctrines within other religious traditions. !5 In addition, as the 
Mennonites became scattered throughout different cultures, 
they absorbed a variety of practices from their neighbors. Each 
colony, whether of Swiss or Dutch background, developed 
distinctive cultural and religious traits. 

The story of the Mennonites, their origin, persecution, and 
dispersion, portrays a remarkable dedication to a particular 
understanding of what it means to be a Christian. At first they 
were hunted and burned as heretics. Authorities later denied 
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them normal civil rights, forbidding them to hold public 
meetings, to own land, or to build churches. Nonresistance 
singled them out as a threat to society. Nonconformity to the 
world and the community of believers further segregated them 
from their neighbors, the traditional church, and the state. Yet 
generation after generation of Mennonites remained true to 
their faith. Their lives testified to their interpretation of the 
Bible and their implementation of its commandments. Differ- 
ent cultural or chronological settings did not change the basic 
message of separation from the world, discipleship, and the 
believers’ church. 

The key to understanding the Mennonites, both past and 
present, is their Christian faith. Although religious discrimina- 
tion survives today largely as a reminder of their European 
past, hardships and challenges to the faith of the Mennonites 
did not end with their migration to the United States. The 
Mennonites remain a special people. Their faith and historical 
experience have contributed to the creation of a common self- 
understanding and of close-knit communities. The continued 
development of this sense of peoplehood and of a common 
Christian identity during over a century of residence on the 
great plains of America is the story of the Western District 
Conference. 


I. 


The Mennonite Migration 
to North America 


Now when the ship had docked that day, 
Here Uncle Sam comes right away; 
And friendly takes and shakes our hand; 
Welcoming us into this land. 
—Samuel F. Sautter “Emigration Song” 


It is not known when the first Mennonites arrived in North 
America. Reports refer to Mennonites among the many Dutch 
settlers and traders exploring the New World during the 
seventeenth century. But Mennonites founded their first 
continuous settlement in America at Germantown, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1683. At first, the passage across the Atlantic Ocean was 
long and dangerous. The wretched conditions and resulting 
starvation and diseases took a high toll, especially of children. 
Yet many Mennonites braved these hazards and confronted 
the uncertainties of the American wilderness. 

One historian has distinguished eight ‘more or less well- 
defined waves’ of Mennonites who crossed the Atlantic. 
Although one can find representatives of each wave within the 
Western District Conference, two waves in particular were 
instrumental in the formation of the Conference: first, the 
South Germans who left the Palatinate and Bavaria between 
1830 and 1860 and originally settled in Iowa and Illinois; and 
secondly, the Russian Mennonites, 18,000 of whom arrived in 
North America between 1873 and 1884. } 

Most of the ancestors of the current members of Western 
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District congregations arrived in the United States during this 
massive migration in the 1870s and 1880s, but it is incorrect to 
characterize these emigrants uniformly as “Russian” Menno- 
nites.? In addition to Mennonites from South Russia, the so- 
called Russian Mennonites included emigrants from Volhyni- 
an and Polish Russia. The background of these other groups 
varied considerably from that of the South Russians. The 
migrants to the Western District also consisted of many 
Mennonites from West Prussia, Galicia, and Switzerland, all of 
whom belonged to the same ‘“‘wave.” 

What developments caused Mennonites from all across 
Europe and Russia to seek a new home in the 1870s and 1880s? 
Why did many of these immigrants settle within a few miles of 
each other in central Kansas? How did they finance and 
withstand this long and occasionally perilous journey? The 
answers to these questions are somewhat different for each 
group of immigrants. ? 


“For conscience’ sake we go from here” 
Our journey to an unknown land 
We start, with God’s almighty hand, 
Have mercy Lord, to Thee we pray 
Show us Thy goodness on our way. 


Thy rod and staff will comfort give, 
In the new land, while we yet live; 

So lead us on till life is o’er 

Where we will praise Thee ever more. 4 


These verses summarize the message of a lengthy ‘““Emigration 
Song” copied by Elder Jacob Stucky for his group of Swiss 
Volhynian Mennonites as, assured by God’s blessing and 
presence, he prepared to usher his people to new homes across 
the Atlantic Ocean. This was not the first migration of 
Mennonites “for conscience’ sake,” but in several respects it 
was unprecedented. Mennonites lived in a more prosperous and 
untroubled environment than had their ancestors. Yet Menno- 
nites from throughout Europe and Russia united in the 
migration of the 1870s and 1880s. The large number and 
diversity of these emigrants differentiated them from earlier 
groups. 

Many elements contributed to the decision of various 
Mennonite families and communities to emigrate. The 
nineteenth-century growth of nationalism and militarism 
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posed a fresh challenge to the faith of the Mennonites in Europe 
and Russia. A series of new military laws in Russia and 
Germany menaced the Mennonites’ exemption from military 
service and precipitated their emigration. Prussia abolished 
military exemption for Mennonites, and in 1868 the king 
ordered them to leave Prussia or accept alternative service. 
Russia threatened the Mennonites with both military conscrip- 
tion and a general program of Russianization. In 1870 an 
imperial edict abolished many of the special privileges of 
Russia’s German colonists. Assimilation with the Russian 
population would require the Germans to forego their indepen- 
dent control over schools, local government, and perhaps even 
churches. Although the new military law, which became 
effective in 1874, allowed for noncombatant service in hospitals 
and forests, many Mennonites feared that the comprehensive 
program of nationalization would undermine their faith and 
communities. 

Among the Russian Mennonites, spiritual, social, and 
material values had become linked and were difficult to 
distinguish clearly. On the one hand, preservation of their 
German language and culture seemed intrinsic to safeguarding 
their Mennonite doctrines. Their relatively isolated and closed 
communities were barriers against worldliness and militarism. 
On the other hand, the high Mennonite birth rate and resulting 
land shortage stimulated the desire of some to migrate. One 
historian observes that although no one pronounced land 
hunger to be the cause of their leaving, circumstances made it 
an inevitable consideration. ® 

Although isolation was becoming increasingly difficult, 
the Mennonites’ faith continued to demand separation from the 
world. What response did nonconformity demand in the 
nineteenth-century context? When appeals to officials for the 
continuance of special privileges failed, many Mennonites 
turned to emigration to preserve their communities and faith. 
Their ancestors had responded to similar challenges by 
migrating. As some Mennonites prepared to leave Russia, 
others in Prussia considered Russia as a new home. ® Somewhat 
different circumstances confronted each group of Mennonites, 
but the basic threat and response were the same everywhere. 
The Mennonites who came to North America were unwilling to 
compromise their faith by performing even noncombatant 
military service or by assimilating with the society around 
them. In some respects, their migration reflected an inability to 
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cope with rapid social change, but it was also a positive 
expression of the Mennonites’ faith. 

As hopes faded for retaining complete exemption from 
military service, and separation into autonomous communities 
became more difficult, the Mennonites’ enthusiasm for emigra- 
tion mounted. Where would they go? Alternatives from New 
Zealand to North and South America promised various 
opportunities, but these distant lands were largely unknown. 
As early as 1870, Cornelius Jansen, a Mennonite merchant in 
Berdyansk, South Russia, began a correspondence with 
American Mennonites to determine the customs, resources, 
and, above all, military laws of the United States. He also 
questioned British and Canadian officials.” Further evalua- 
tions of the prospects for Mennonite settlements in the United 
States were obtained through the letters of Bernhard Warken- 
tin, a young man from the Molotschna colony, who traveled 
widely in North America in 1872.8 The advocacy of Jansen and 
Warkentin advanced the United States as a possible new home. 

The growing support for emigration prompted several 
Mennonite communities to elect delegates to tour promising 
American and Canadian territories in 1873. The delegates 
separated according to their preferences for different locations 
and never formed a united deputation. They traveled to the 
United States in three groups, and no evidence exists that they 
intended to select one compact colony. 

One contingent of five delegates, representing several 
Mennonite communities, landed in New York in late May: 
Jacob Buller and Leonhard Sudermann (Molotschna); Tobias 
Unruh (Michalin and Karolswalde); Andreas Schrag (Swiss 
Volhynia); and Wilhelm Ewert (West Prussia). This delegation 
became particularly important for the history of the Western 
District Conference, for after visiting many locations and 
discussing the alternatives, they chose Kansas as the future 
home of their congregations. 9 

The various groups of delegates investigated lands in 
Canada and the United States for about three months. 
Sudermann and Buller had specific directives from their 
congregations about what conditions to seek: 


1) complete religious freedom and full exemption from 
military service; 

2) moderately priced land of good quality and sufficient 
quantity; 
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3) closed communities with local self-government and the 
right to use the German language; 
4) sufficient loans to cover transportation expenses. !° 


They also explored the availability and cost of transportation 
to various settlements. Other delegates had similar instruc- 
tions, and each one selected the location which he believed 
would best satisfy his constituents. The delegates were 
generally pleased with the available land and made prelimi- 
nary arrangements for migration. 

Previously the Mennonites had been attracted to particular 
locations by the offers of European nobles or governments. On 
the American frontier it was the railroad companies that 
extended these inducements. An act of Congress in 1863 had 
granted the railroads millions of acres of land to finance 
construction across the prairies. Railroad representatives met 
the Mennonite delegates, financed tours, promised freedom of 
conscience, and offered land at bargain prices. However, a 
combination of railroad salesmanship and Mennonite naivete 
resulted in a strange inconsistency. The Mennonites who 
decided to settle in the United States did so without sound 
guarantees of autonomy, isolation, or exemption from military 
service. Kansas did not satisfy any of the three major 
stipulations given Sudermann and Buller.!! Yet that is where 
they led their congregations. 

How did this gross contradiction between intentions and 
actions originate? Some subterfuges on the part of the 
American railroads, state officials, and other politicians 
distracted the Mennonites, who did not discern that the 
Canadian offers much more closely met their conditions. The 
“Kmigration Song” quoted by Jacob Stucky clarifies the 
Mennonites’ expectations: 


In Kansas is the place to be, 

Where treasures are for you and me. 
There is a farm and more land too 
For both, your oldest boy and you. 


And when the youngest is of age, 
Also in farming would engage, 
A quarter then he shall have too 
To get a start like others do. !? 


In addition to the railroads’ pledges of land, the earnest 
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recommendations of American Mennonites also influenced 
their decision to locate in the United States. And the American 
ideal of freedom appealed to the European and Russian 
Mennonites. Visits with President Grant and various senators 
and congressmen contrasted starkly with the more autocratic 
and formal political procedures in Europe and Russia. 

The land and farming conditions in Kansas and Nebraska 
were certainly inviting, but personal contacts were perhaps the 
decisive influence in many Mennonites’ decisions to locate on 
the great plains of the United States. Cornelius Jansen had 
immigrated to the United States in 1873, and eventually settled 
in Nebraska. Jansen was a close friend of Leonhard Suder- 
mann and dissuaded Sudermann from an original preference 
for the Dakota region. Jansen’s advocacy of America was 
undoubtedly a weighty factor in the decisions of many 
immigrants.!3 Even more significant was Bernhard Warken- 
tin’s role in attracting immigrants to Kansas. Young Warken- 
tin was not an official delegate, but he traveled extensively 
with railroad officials. He associated with a congregation of 
South German Mennonites in Summerfield, Illinois, and 
moved with many members of this group to Halstead, Kan- 
sas. |4 

While the twelve delegates were touring North America, 
rumors of the impending migration spread from one Mennonite 
colony to another throughout Europe and Russia. In some 
settlements preparations for emigration were begun, and the 
encouraging reports of the delegates further stimulated 
emigration fever. The decision to uproot one’s family and to 
travel thousands of miles is difficult under any circumstances, 
and unexpected hardships and other discouragements devel- 
oped. Long delays and the necessity of bribes made obtaining a 
passport burdensome in Russia. Mennonites everywhere sold 
their farms for a fraction of their actual value, often gaining 
nothing for buildings, equipment, and improvements. Last- 
minute concessions from the Russian government modified the 
most objectionable aspects of the new military law. Yet a strong 
and stubborn minority continued to prefer the hazards of 
emigration to any compromise of religious principles. 

Meanwhile in America, Mennonites organized to assist the 
influx of immigrants. The Indiana-Michigan Conference 
formed an aid committee on October 9, 1873. It consisted of 
John F. Funk, Isaac Kilmer, and Bernhard Warkentin. The 
Western Conference of the General Conference Mennonite 
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Church created a similar committee on November 17, 1873. Its 
members were Christian Krehbiel, Daniel Baer, and Warken- 
tin. A few months later these committees merged into the Board 
of Guardians. Funk publicized the plight of the immigrants and 
spearheaded the collection of relief funds. Warkentin served as 
the agent of the board and negotiated favorable rates with 
steamship lines and railroads. He also met many immigrants 
and directed them through their first encounters with Ameri- 
can society to their new homes. Particularly needy immigrants 
received gifts or loans. The Mennonite Aid Committee of 
Canada and Executive Aid Committee of Pennsylvania, in 
addition to the Board of Guardians, served as conduits of funds 
and assistance. Each of these groups distributed over 
$40,000.15 Many individuals opened their homes and made 
great sacrifices to aid the travelers. These unselfish contribu- 
tions of money, time, and hospitality greatly lessened the 
burdens of the immigrants and allowed some to leave Russia 
who otherwise might not have been able to do so. 

Throughout the 1870s one immigrant ship after another 
unloaded its cargo of Mennonties in America. An estimated 
5,225 Mennonites arrived in 1874, but only 1,400 followed 
during 1875. Although their numbers soon dwindled further, 
Mennonite immigrants continued to enter the United States for 
over a decade, bringing the total for this period to about 
10,0001 About half of this number settled in Kansas. These 
statistics do not include the non-Russian Mennonites, most of 
whom also came to Kansas. 

Many Catholics, Lutherans, and Seventh-Day Adventists, 
who also came from South Russia, joined the Mennonites in 
their trek so that the Mennonites were a minority even among 
German-speaking immigrants in Kansas. By 1880 small 
settlements of Germans, who had first settled in Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Indiana, ringed Wichita, Kansas. 17 

America is a nation of immigrants, and Mennonites today 
join many other Americans in scouring ship lists for informa- 
tion about the migration of their ancestors. This research 
recalls the hopes and hardships of the early immigrants, and 
the migration to America has remained uniquely alive and 
meaningful in the tradition of the Mennonites. Other immi- 
grants also sought freedom and even retained a strong sense of 
cultural and religious identity, but the American melting pot 
presented a special challenge, as well as an opportunity, to the 
Mennonites. 
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The First Communities and Congregations 


Moving thousands of miles to a new country and homeisa 
wrenching experience. Torn from familiar surroundings, 
separated from friends and relatives, and inserted in a strange 
culture, the immigrant is simultaneously isolated, forlorn, and 
estranged. However, the nature of the Mennonites’ immigra- 
tion to North America greatly diminished the shock that they 
received from their changed environment. The Mennonites 
traveled in groups and rarely as individual families. Often an 
entire congregation or a major portion of one relocated intact. 
Moreover, the spirit of a religious pilgrimage supplied the 
immigrants with a unique unity and strength. Following the 
example of their forebears, they refused to compromise their 
faith and sought a new homeland. Support from American 
Mennonites and those who remained behind in Europe and 
Russia further strengthened their resolution. 

Above all, the Anabaptist ideal of community persisted as 
a major force among the Mennonites. The believers’ church 
undergirded and sustained Mennonite community life. Immi- 
gration was in a sense the paramount expression of commun1- 
ty. Immigration affirmed the identity of the Mennonites, and 
the common experiences of migration solidified the communi- 
ty. Although all church conferences consist of clusters of 
congregations, the congregations which originally composed 
the Western District Conference had a special uniqueness. 
They were communities of faith, each with a distinctive 
background, but each with a common heritage. 

When the Mennonites, seeking refuge and the preservation 
of their faith, immigrated to the plains of Kansas and 
Nebraska, eight recognizable groups participated in the 
migration. Congregations representing each group joined the 
Western District Conference, and these communities provided 
the dynamic of the Conference. 

(a) South Germans. In many respects the South Germans 
were the least typical of the immigrants. They arrived in 
America, not in the 1870s and 1880s, but between 1830 and 
1860. They came from various villages in Bavaria, Alsace, 
Wirtemburg, and the Palatinate. Many of these immigrants 
traveled in relatively small groups, although the majority came 
from three congregations: Weierhof, Eichstock, and Maxweiler. 
Jacob Krehbiel of Weierhof was among the earliest of the South 
Germans to arrive. In 1831 he settled at Clarence Center, New 
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York, which became the gateway to America for numerous 
South Germans who established homes further west. A few 
years later this group founded another congregation in 
Ashland County, Ohio. However, Summerfield, Illinois, and 
Donnellson, Iowa, became the primary centers of the South 
Germans in the 1840s. A steady stream of new arrivals from 
Kurope augmented these communities. 

The Mennonite communities in South Germany were more 
fluid and smaller than those in Russia. The South Germans 
had never lived in the large villages which were common 
among the various Russian Mennonites. Furthermore, the 
Mennonites in South Germany were less isolated and were part 
of a more progressive environment. The general religious 
atmosphere in South Germany had deeply influenced them. 
Organs, paid ministers, evangelism, and missions were a part 
of the rapid cultural change they had accepted during the 
nineteenth century. As a result of this background, the South 
Germans became leaders in the first educational and mission 
activities of the General Conference. For example, Christian 
Schowalter became the principal of the Wadsworth School in 
1868, and a few years later one of his students, S. S. Haury, 
volunteered as the first General Conference missionary. 

In addition to this cultural inheritance, the nature of their 
immigration in itself distinguished the South Germans. No 
new regulations or overt threat concentrated the South German 
migration, as was the case in Russia and Prussia in the 1870s. 
Consequently, families sometimes waited to depart until their 
eldest son became eligible for the military, or they would 
remain in Germany until news from relatives already in 
America provided the necessary stimulus to emigrate. Their 
relatively leisurely departure from Germany was followed by 
several prosperous decades in America. As a group, the South 
Germans were among the wealthier Mennonite immigrants to 
Kansas. They also showed a propensity to leave agriculture at 
an earlier date in order to go into business. Their progressive 
background and individualistic pattern of immigration made 
the South Germans especially open to change and acceptance 
of American values. 

By the end of the 1860s the stream of pioneers westward 
through Illinois into Missouri and Kansas had attracted the 
attention of the South Germans in Summerfield, Illinois. A 
growing scarcity of land and the possibility of forming a 
Mennonite settlement stimulated plans to move west. In 1871 
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they sent out a deputation to find a suitable location. 
Meanwhile the South Germans learned of the plight of the 
Prussian and Russian Mennonites and their impending 
migration. Several members of the Summerfield congregation 
accompanied Bernhard Warkentin on his land tours in 1873, 
and the resulting offers of the railroad companies to the 
immigrants were appealing to the South Germans as well. 
Thus their movement westward became joined to the arrival of 
the Russian and Prussian Mennonites. The connections forged 
at this time between these “American” Mennonites and the 
new immigrants became significant. 

The Summerfield congregation selected as a committee 
Christian Krehbiel, Abraham Stauffer, Jacob Leisy, and David 
Lehman, who traveled to Kansas to evaluate the land of the 
Santa Fe Railroad in October 1873. They returned with options 
on the unsold land in several townships of Harvey and 
McPherson counties. On January 3, 1874, twenty-five to thirty 
men from Summerfield departed for Kansas to select specific 
plots for their families. Before a week passed they had 
purchased 18,000 acres for about $50,000. Thus the first large 
Mennonite settlement in Kansas was begun. 

The South Germans concentrated in the area surrounding 
Halstead, Kansas, and extending north several miles into 
McPherson County. In addition to the core from Summerfield, 
their numbers included families from Iowa and recent arrivals 
from Germany. When the first large groups of South Germans 
occupied their new homes in the spring of 1875, they organized 
a congregation. The Halstead Mennonite Church was formed 
on Easter Sunday, March 28, 1875, in the home of Jacob 
Dettweiler. They observed communion and adopted a constitu- 
tion. Valentine Krehbiel became the first minister, and John 
Haury and Daniel Bachman were the deacons. The congrega- 
tion initially held services in homes and nearby public 
schoolhouses. The location rotated between Halstead and a 
schoolhouse at the northern edge of the settlement. This 
arrangement soon proved inadequate. Transportation was 
poor, and farms were widely scattered. Moreover, the communi- 
ty expanded rapidly as more South Germans trickled into 
Kansas from I]linois and Iowa. 

As schoolhouses and homes became too small, the 
congregation naturally and gradually divided into northern 
and southern segments. Two church schools were created in 
1876, and a special double church board evolved during the 
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First Mennonite Church, Halstead, Kansas (second building) 


following year. The two groups became financially indepen- 
dent, and the northern group dedicated its own church building 
on March 4, 1877. 

The Halstead Mennonite Church at its annual business 
meeting on March 26, 1878, officially recognized what had 
occurred during the previous three years and divided into two 
separate congregations. The northern group became the First 
Mennonite Church of Christian, Kansas. This name resulted 
from the church’s location at the corner of sections of land 
owned by Christian Hirschler, Christian Voran, and Christian 
Krehbiel. Meanwhile, the group in Halstead had elected David 
Goerz as minister and erected a church building in town. 
Valentine Krehbiel served as the elder of both congregations 
until the Halstead congregation installed his brother, Chris- 
tian, as its elder on October 5, 1879. Both of these South German 
congregations continued to grow during the 1880s. Christian 
Krehbiel and David Goerz served in Halstead, and Valentine 
Krehbiel, assisted by John Rupp and William Galle, preached 
at Christian. In 1886 the Missouri Pacific constructed a 
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railroad station one mile north of Christian and named it 
Moundridge. The small village of Christian soon dissolved, and 
its businesses were moved into Moundridge. The church itself 
relocated there in 1908. 

The arrival of the South Germans made Halstead a major 
focus of the Mennonite immigration. Here Bernhard Warken- 
tin established a prosperous milling industry which ground the 
grain of Mennonites from the surrounding area. David Goerz 
directed a publishing company and edited a popular newspa- 
per, Zur Heimath, filled with information of interest to the 
immigrants. Christian Krehbiel established a school for 
Indians in Halstead, and for a decade the Mennonites located 
their school of higher education there. Other locations 
surpassed Halstead as Mennonite centers by the 1890s, but the 
leadership and influence of the South Germans remained very 
important in the development of the Western District Confer- 
ence. 

Common South German Mennonite names include: Kreh- 
biel, Ruth, Haury, Leisy, Lehman, Hirschler, Schowalter, 
Rupp, Langenwalter, Galle, Baer, Dester, Bachman, Dettweil- 
er, Auernheimer, Kuehney, and others. 18 

(b) Prussians. Several groups of Mennonites from various 
West Prussian congregations settled in Kansas between 1874 
and 1876. They arrived in clusters ranging in size from a few 
families to almost entire congregations. Like the South 
Germans, the Prussians brought a unique cultural inheritance 
to Kansas. The Prussians were also well-educated and wealthy, 
especially when compared to the Mennonites who had 
migrated to the wildernesses of Polish Russia, Volhynia, and 
South Russia. Many of the Prussians had become gentlemen 
farmers and expected to continue that lifestyle on the Kansas 
prairies. However, they soon discovered that hired servants, 
milkmaids, fancy clothes, and aristocratic carriages were out of 
place in Kansas. Although some observers argued that the 
Prussian Mennonites retained ‘‘a feeling of self-satisfaction 
and superiority” for many decades, the Prussians soon 
discarded their European clothes and carriages and settled 
down to farm the prairies like the other Mennonite pioneers. !9 

At first the Prussians were known for their conservatism. 
They had atendency to cling to old social and religious customs 
longer than other immigrants. Even many of their kinsmen 
who came to Kansas from Russia proved more adaptable. The 
Prussians abandoned their closed communities slowly and also 
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exhibited a certain reluctance about higher education. Never- 
theless, many Western District leaders in education and 
missions have come from among the Prussians. Wilhelm Ewert 
and Leonhard Sudermann were among the most prominent 
early workers in these areas. The West Prussian congregations 
had a long tradition of supporting hospitals and schools. They 
carried these interests with them and became influential in the 
development of similar institutions in America. 

The first West Prussian families had departed for America 
on the ship Westphalia in April 1874. After a rough voyage, 
they arrived in New York and prepared to move further west. 
The group included Wilhelm Ewert and two other families from 
the Obernessau congregation near Thorn. Ten families from 
Polish Russia completed the party. The Prussian and Polish 
Mennonites settled north of Hillsboro, but they separated into 
two congregations, Brudertal and Johannestal, respectively. 

On May 17, 1874, only one day after their arrival in 
Kansas, Ewert led the Prussians in religious services in the 
schoolhouse of District 60, situated north of the village of 
Canada. This marks the beginning of the Brudertal Church, 
which was officially organized on December 26, 1874. Bruder- 
tal, or “brother valley,” denotes the location of their covenant- 
ing together at the junction of the farms of three brothers. 

The congregation met for a time in the home of Wilhem 
Nickel, but a year later they rented a school building in District 
70. Jacob Funk, Jr., was selected by lot to assist Ewert as 
minister, and Johann Rempel became the first deacon. Many 
new arrivals from Prussia (and also some South Russian 
Mennonites) swelled the size of the congregation. In 1885 they 
purchased and remodeled the schoolhouse, which remained the 
location of the church for many years. 

In 1876 another group of West Prussian Mennonites 
contracted with the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, 
reserving the entire second-class section and part of the 
steerage section of the ship Rhein. This cargo of over one 
hundred Mennonites sailed from Bremen on June 17, 1876. 
They came primarily from the Heubuden, Ladekopp, and 
Elbing-Ellerwald congregations. Two years earlier Aaron 
Claassen and Peter Toews of Heubuden had toured North 
America, and they were influential in persuading many of the 
700 members of their congregation to emigrate. When the 
Rhein landed in America on July 1, the Prussians scattered in 
several directions. Four Western District congregations soon 
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grew out of this particular group of Prussian Mennonites: 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Emmaus at Whitewater, Kansas; Zion at 
Elbing, Kansas; and First Mennonite in Newton, Kansas. 

Why did the Prussian Mennonites form so many different 
congregations rather than settling in one or two compact 
communities? The available evidence does not allow a precise 
answer to this question. The immigrants came from a number 
of Prussian congregations and had a tendency to retain those 
identities. Brudertal appears to have attracted its members 
from further south along the Vistula River rather than from the 
delta region. Family relationships also were a major factor. For 
example, Leonhard Sudermann, though the leader of the 
Berdyansk congregation of South Russia, had been born and 
raised in Heubuden and associated with the Prussian group 
upon arrival in Kansas. Geography also played an important 
role in dividing the Prussians. Their preference for land in 
different locations surpassed their sense of group identity. 
Moreover, as was the case with the Halstead Mennonite 
Church, expanding settlements soon found it necessary to 
separate into several congregations. Disagreements over 
leadership may also have contributed to the divisions. 

Seven Mennonite families from the Rhein traveled directly 
to Halstead where they united with friends and relatives. 
Cornelius Jansen and his son, Peter, directed the remainder of 
the group to Mount Pleasant, Iowa. From this base the 
immigrants intended to study and select land, which could be 
occupied the following spring. The Prussians originally 
intended to settle together, but they could not agree on a 
location. Peter Dyck became impatient with the delay and 
purchased a farm six miles south of Peabody, Kansas. About 
half of the group followed him to this area of Butler County. The 
remainder, led by Aaron Claassen and influenced by the 
Jansens, settled near Beatrice in Gage County, Nebraska. 

Gerhard Penner supervised a second large group from 
Heubuden which also arrived in Gage County on June 19, 1877. 
The First Mennonite Church of Beatrice was organized on 
September 9, 1877, with 138 members from 34 families. They 
met in the Gage County Court House, but new settlers 
continued to come and plans were formulated to build a church. 
Bernhard Reimer donated land four miles west of Beatrice, and 
the main church was completed in 1879. For many years the 
congregation also had a meeting place six miles further west. 
Adreas Penner and Heinrich Zimmerman were the first 
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ministers, although Leonhard Sudermann of Newton served as 
their elder until 1880. Ten families, including the ministers 
John Jantzen and J. K. Penner, arrived in Beatrice from Khiva 
in 1884. 2° 

Meanwhile, other Prussians were locating in the vicinity of 
Whitewater and Elbing in Butler County, Kansas. This 
settlement eventually extended from south of Peabody to the 
eastern edge of Newton. The Emmaus Mennonite Church was 
organized in 1876. The congregation first met in the granary of 
Bernhard Harder and later in private homes and public 
schoolhouses. They constructed a church in 1878. Leonhard 
Sudermann was the elder, and Abraham Sudermann and Peter 
Dyck accepted ministerial positions. When Sudermann moved 
to Newton in 1884, Eduard Claassen and Gustav Harder were 
added as ministers. ; 

The construction of the Emmaus church building had 
occasioned a dispute over its location. Four families south of 
Peabody, Peter Dyck, Bernhard Regier, Jacob Regier, and 
Abraham Regier, Jr., were granted a release from their 
obligations to Emmaus and permission to begin their own 
church whenever possible. In 1880 the arrival of another large 
group of Prussian immigrants allowed them to implement their 
plans. Zion Mennonite Church was built in 1883. Peter Dyck 
served the fourteen charter members as minister. In 1885 the 
congregation elected Cornelius Regier as its minister, and he 
became Zion’s elder in 1890. In 1887 the nearby town of Elbing 
was founded along the Rock Island Railroad on land donated 
by Jacob Regier. Elbing is one of several Kansas towns named 
by the Mennonites, and its name reflects the origins of these 
Prussian Mennonites. 

Goldshaar, another Prussian Mennonite village, was 
formed a few miles southeast of Newton. It consisted of only a 
few houses where four Mennonite farms intersected. Here 
William Quiring and Herman Sudermann, Sr. and Jr., held 
worship services in their homes as early as 1877. Peter 
Claassen arrived from Prussia in 1878, and by September he 
had organized the Mennonites in the surrounding area into a 
formal congregation. They rented the Newton Baptist Church 
until 1881, when their own building on the outskirts of Newton 
was completed. The First Mennonite Church, Newton, is still 
situated at this same location on First Street. Early ministers 
included Bernhard Regier, Sr., Abraham Sudermann, Jacob 
Toews, and J. R. Toews. Although organized around a core of 
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First Mennonite Church, Zion Mennonite Church, Elbing, 
Newton, Kansas (erected 1881) Kansas 


Prussian Mennonites, the First Mennonite Church soon 
attracted a number of members from a variety of other 
immigrant groups. Newton became the first urban center in 
Kansas to beckon Mennonites from their farms. Since 
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transportation to outlying areas was difficult, they naturally 
joined the only Mennonite church in town. Thus the First 
Mennonite Church of Newton was unique and might be 
considered the first Western District congregation of mixed 
background. 

Prussian Mennonite names overlap with those of the 
various ““Russian’’ Mennonites, but some of the most common 
Prussian names include: Sudermann, Ewert, Regier, Dyck, 
Claassen, Harder, Toews, Quiring, von Riesen, and Andres. ?! 

(c) Prussians via South Russia. A handful of Mennonites 
from South Russia settled along the Cottonwood River, near 
Marion Center, Kansas, in the fall of 1873. This party included 
Jacob and Peter Funk, Heinrich Flaming, and Johann Fast. 
Other small groups of Mennonites from this part of Russia 
planted their new homes in Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Canada. However, the special significance of the South 
Russian Mennonites in the Western District Conference lies not 
in the migration of a few scattered families, but in the 
relocation of almost the entire Alexanderwohl congregation in 
Kansas. The Alexanderwohlers trace their origins to the 
conservative Old Flemish congregation of Przechovka along 
the Vistula River. This group retained many signs of their 
origins in the Netherlands. They strictly enforced regulations 
against worldly dress and practiced the ban. Faced with 
religious and economic restrictions in West Prussia and 
encouraged by relatives in Russia and by their elder, Peter 
Wedel, a majority of the Przechovka Church migrated to the 
Molotschna Colony in 1820. On their trek southward the 
Przechovka Mennonites encountered the entourage of Emperor 
Alexander, who wished them well in his country. Alexander- 
wohl, their new village in South Russia, received its name from 
this greeting. 

About fifty years after their arrival in South Russia the 
Alexanderwohl Mennonites were again uprooted. This group 
was in the forefront of those Mennonites who recognized a 
threat to their faith and culture in the Czar’s Russianization 
program. In 1874 they immigrated to Kansas and there 
attempted to reconstruct their Russian lifestyle. Their farms 
cut long, narrow swaths across the Kansas prairies in the 
European fashion. Houses were clustered in small groups 
approximating the village pattern to which they had grown 
accustomed. Springfield, Blumenort, Blumenfeld, Gnadenfeld, 
Gnadenthal, Emmenthal, Hochfeld, Gruenfeld, and Rosenort 
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retained a significance for many years in the Alexanderwohl 
community, although the American pattern of individual 
family farms soon displaced these villages. The Mennonites 
from South Russia also carried their conservative religious 
outlook to Kansas. Footwashing survived for many years as 
did the use of the Low German language in ordinary 
conversation. Even the Alexanderwohl church building with 
its high pulpit, elevated platform railing, and balconies retains 
a distinctively Dutch flavor. 22 

The Prussian Mennonites who migrated to Kansas via 
South Russia have made a unique contribution to the Western 
District Conference. Their residence of seventy-five years in 
Russia differentiated them from the Mennonites in West 
Prussia. The Russian Mennonites were poorer and followed a 
simpler lifestyle. Religious conservatism contributed to their 
characteristics, but the hardships of their stay in Russia had 
also diminished their cultural refinement. Their isolated 
villages had segregated them from the more progressive 
developments experienced by the Mennonites of South Ger- 
many and West Prussia. Yet South Russians such as David 
Goerz, Heinrich Richert, and Jacob Balzer were among the 
Western District Conference’s early leaders in education and 
missions. These Russian Mennonites recognized the value of 
maintaining their own schools, and this desire had contributed 
to their decision to emigrate. Moreover, South Russia had not 
been immune to evangelical influences, and this concern is 
reflected in the support of missions by the Mennonites from 
South Russia. 

Four of the original congregations in the Western District 
trace their roots to the Prussian Mennonites from South 
Russia: Alexanderwohl, Hoffnungsau, Hebron, and Bethel at 
Inman. 

When the Alexanderwohl community left Russia in the 
summer of 1874, they numbered nearly 800 adults and children. 
A group of 475 led by Elder Jacob Buller boarded the Cimbria 
on July 31, 1874, and landed in New York on August 27. 
Attracted by the land offers of A. E. Touzalin from the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, these Mennonites 
journeyed to Lincoln, Nebraska. Here they were confronted by 
other land agents representing various railroads. Where would 
the Alexanderwohl congregation settle? The land agents 
presented their best offers, and after a lengthy deliberation the 
Mennonites on the Cimbria selected Santa Fe Railroad land 
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north of Newton in Marion, McPherson, and Harvey counties. 
A number of families also settled near Henderson, Nebraska. 
The Santa Fe agent, C. B. Schmidt, was instrumental in the 
decision to settle in Kansas. Schmidt, though not a Mennonite, 
was of German background and gained the confidence of the 
Mennonites. His name became a household word among the 
early Mennonite settlers in south-central Kansas as he 
shepherded group after group onto Santa Fe land. He even 
traveled to Russia to meet prospective immigrants, and his 
dedication and concern eased the hardships of migration for 
many Mennonites. 2° 

The immigrants moved from Lincoln to Topeka, Kansas, 
where they were housed for several weeks in the unoccupied 
King Bridge Shops. Here they were reunited with another large 
group from the Molotschna Colony, which had arrived in New 
York on the Teutonia on September 2, 1874. Dietrich Gaeddert 
led this second group, which contained the remainder of the 
Alexanderwohl congregation and families from several Mo- 
lotschna villages. While the passengers of the Cimbria and 
Teutonia waited in Topeka, their leaders investigated prospec- 
tive settlements further westward. As soon as sites had been 
selected and the Santa Fe had constructed large shelters to 
temporarily house the immigrants, the Mennonites left Topeka 
for their new homes. However, instead of establishing one 
settlement, they remained divided into two segments. 

Gaeddert and most of the passengers of the Teutonia 
selected land northwest of the Halstead South German 
settlement. They purchased about thirty-five sections of land 
north of the Little Arkansas River and west of Turkey Creek. 
The Hoffnungsau Mennonite Church met throughout 1875, but 
was not officially organized until Dietrich Gaeddert was 
selected as its elder on April 19, 1876. The name Hoffnungsau 
derives from the exclamation of one of the delegates who 
explored the area in 1874, “Dies is ja hier eine warhaftige 
Hoffnungsau.” (“Here is a true meadow of hope.”’) Peter Balzer, 
Peter Ratzlaff, and Johann and Gerhard Kliewer assisted 
Gaeddert as ministers. They worshiped in the Santa Fe 
immigrant house until 1880, when a storm destroyed that 
structure and an adobe brick building was constructed at the 
site of the present building. ?° 

Meanwhile, Jacob Buller and the passengers of the 
Cimbria had chosen a spot for their new homes north of 
Newton, approximately twenty miles east of the Hoffnungsau 
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Hoffnungsau Mennonite Church, Inman, Kansas (erected 1898) 


settlement. This congregation was christened (New) Alexan- 
derwohl. They also worshiped in their immigrant house 
constructed by the railroad. Since almost the entire congrega- 
tion emigrated from Russia, little reorganization in terms of 
leadership was necessary. Jacob Buller remained the elder of 
the congregation until Peter Balzer was elected in 1896. 
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Heinrich Richert also assisted the congregation as a teacher 
and minister during this period. New Alexanderwohl erected 
its first church building in 1886. 26 

It is not clear why this division occurred between 
Hoffnungsau and New Alexanderwohl. Nothing indicates that 
any factors other than convenience or chance governed their 
separation into two shiploads. The journey to America had 
solidified the leadership of each group by Buller and Gaeddert, 
and the original intention of forming one colony was aban- 
doned. Perhaps they simply realized that sufficient land did not 
exist for one compact settlement. Yet the two different routes to 
Kansas hint at a possible disagreement over the location of the 
settlement. Moreover, the nature of the two communities 
indicates some religious divergences. On the one hand, only 
Buller’s group, whose members appear to have come exclusive- 
ly from the old Alexanderwohl congregation, attempted to 
recreate the closed village structure of Russia. On the other 
hand, Gaeddert’s group, which contained members from other 
Molotschna congregations, contained a significant number of 
members influenced by the Brudergemeinde (Mennonite 
Brethren) and Kleine Gemeinde movements in Russia. These 
forces proved significant in the formation of the Hebron and 
Bethel congregations. 

It is necessary to return to Russia and recount briefly the 
beginning of the Mennonite Brethren Church before one can 
understand the origins of the Hebron and Bethel churches. 

In 1860 a group had split from the main body of 
Mennonites in Russia. They had been influenced by Eduard 
Wust, an evangelical pietist, and sought a more personal and 
emotional religious life. Gradually a new denomination was 
formed and adopted the name Mennonite Brethren. The 
Mennonites excommunicated the Brethren who emphasized 
small prayer groups, evangelical missions, and personal 
conversion, commitment, and involvement. A number of 
Mennonite Brethren migrated to Kansas during the 1870s. 27 
Tension between the Mennonite Brethren and General Confer- 
ence Mennonites is a significant part of the Western District 
story. Competition between these two denominations first 
broke out in the Bethel and Hebron churches. 

Half a dozen families from the Molotschna village of 
Elisabetthal had traveled to America on the Jeutonia and 
settled among the members of the Hoffnungsau Mennonite 
Church. However, they hesitated about uniting with Dietrich 
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Gaeddert’s congregation. They considered Gaeddert somewhat 
domineering and were generally more progressive than the 
members of Hoffnungsau. Although they worshiped for several 
years with Hoffnungsau, they did not join the congregation. 
Other immigrants who came from Molotschna but had not 
been associated with Alexanderwohl also established homes in 
this area. Eventually these immigrants organized a separate 
congregation, the Hebron Mennonite Church. On October 19, 
1879, Abraham M. Martens, Jacob B. Dick, Maria (Mrs. Jacob) 
Lohrentz, and Maria (Mrs. Cornelius) Regier were rebaptized 
by immersion in the Blazefork stream. They had prevailed 
upon Bernhard Buhler, a minister of the Berdyansk congrega- 
tion, to become their leader. The ordination of Buhler as the 
elder of Hebron by Leonhard Sudermann marks the official 
organization of this congregation. Hebron affiliated with the 
Western District Conference in 1879, but withdrew in 1882. In 
1917 Hebron rejoined the Conference and is the only congrega- 
tion which has joined the Conference twice. 

Hoffnungsau reflected the conservative background of the 
Old Flemish Przechovka congregation, and Hebron attracted 
those who objected to Hoffnungsau for a wide variety of 
reasons. The immigrants from Elisabetthal and other 
villages felt excluded from congregational meetings and 
affairs. Their location on the edge of the Molotschna Colony 
had made them both more wealthy and more progressive than 
the members of Alexanderwohl. A prohibition of marriage with 
those who were not members of Hoffnungsau further alienated 
them. The excommunication of those who smoked or wore 
mustaches caused others to leave. Nevertheless, other factors 
separated Hebron from Hoffnungsau and the Western District 
Conference. The origin of Hebron was actually a compromise 
between joining Hoffnungsau and joining the nearby Schellen- 
berg (Mennonite Brethren) Church. 

Some members of the Hebron congregation had been 
influenced by the Mennonite Brethren while in Russia. The 
new congregation soon adopted the Mennonite Brethren 
practice of baptism by immersion. However, they gave less 
emphasis to the overtly pietist side of the Brethren. Thus the 
congregation remained undecided for many years over whether 
to affiliate with the Mennonite Brethren or the General 
Conference. Hebron was not associated with either denomina- 
tion between 1882 and 1917. Rev. Cornelius Froese led a faction 
determined to join the Brethren, while Rev. Peter Lohrentz and 
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David Penner rallied the opposition. Members occasionally left 
to join the Mennonite Brethren, and a large group withdrew 
after the 1917 decision to join the General Conference. The 
early history of the Hebron Mennonite Church illustrates not 
only the antagonism between the Mennonite Brethren and 
General Conference but also the difficulties faced by new 
congregations which did not have a united core from one 
European or Russian congregation. 78 





Hebron Mennonite Church, Bethel Mennonite Church, 
Buhler, Kansas Inman, Kansas 


Only a few miles from Hoffnungsau and Hebron, other 
Molotschna immigrants organized the Bethel Mennonite 
Church. This congregation best exemplifies the variety of 
viewpoints carried by the South Russian Mennonites to 
Kansas. Its members came from at least twenty different 
villages in South Russia, and the thirty-five charter members 
transferred their letters from seven congregations. The factors 
which drew this group together are unclear. Several of Bethel’s 
members had joined Hoffnungsau and withdrew, but their 
motives are not revealed. Bethel was perhaps even more 
conservative than Hoffnungsau. Although the congregation 
had been founded in January 1875, the church did not join the 
Western District until 1947. What caused this delay? 

The Bethel Mennonite Church first met in private homes 
and nearby schoolhouses. The congregation completed a sod 
church about 44 miles south of Inman in 1880. They selected 
Heinrich Toews as a minister on November 11, 1875, and Jacob 
Klassen was elected elder on November 20, 1876. Two other 
ministers from South Russia also joined the congregation: 
Abraham Wiens of Kleefeld and Gerhard Ensz from Lichtenau. 
Klassen and many of the original members had been associat- 
ed with the Kleine Gemeinde in Russia, and they believed in 
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rigid simplicity in life and religious practice. This group soon 
lost power in the Bethel congregation, however. Klassen and 
others left, and Leonhard Sudermann ordained Toews as the 
new elder in December 1879. Klassen and his followers founded 
the nearby Zoar Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church. At 
about the same time, Isaac Peters from Henderson, Nebraska, 
arrived in the community and persuaded Wiens and several 
other members of Bethel to join him in forming the Peters or 
Ebenezer Mennonite Church. This church soon dissolved, and 
very little is known about it. Meanwhile, Gerhard Ensz and one 
of the deacons, Isaac Klassen, a brother of Jacob, led another 
faction of the Bethel church into membership with a nearby 
Holdeman church. 29 

Thus three of the four original ministers of the Bethel 
Mennonite Church seceded, and membership fell from 188 in 
1880 to 86in 1891. For many years the congregation was known 
as the Toews Church after the name of its remaining minister. 
It is significant that although the various groups withdrawing 
from Bethel were essentially more conservative than those 
members who remained, Bethel continued to attract the more 
conservative immigrants from Molotschna who arrived in 
Kansas. 

The experiences of the Hebron and Bethel congregations 
illustrate the Western District’s richly diverse heritage. To fully 
understand this heritage, it is alsoimportant to understand the 
Mennonites who did not join or who withdrew from the 
Conference. For example, disputes with the Mennonite 
Brethren which originated in Russia were transplanted in 
Kansas. The issues motivating this division were not left 
behind and persisted as challenges to the Western District 
Conference. Furthermore, the stories of individual families and 
small groups that migrated should be told along with those of 
the large congregations. Unfortunately, little is known about 
many of the smaller bodies of immigrants who arrived in North 
America during the late 1870s and 1880s. The Russian villages 
and congregations of the early Hebron and Bethel members are 
often named, but their motives for leaving, their doctrines, and 
their relationship with Hoffnungsau are largely mysteries. 

In contrast to Bethel and Hebron, which debated their 
Conference affiliation for many years, the homogeneity, 
conservatism, and large number of the Alexanderwohl (and 
Hoffnungsau) immigrants produced an exceptional stability 
and strength which they injected into their participation in the 
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Western District Conference. All of the original congregations 
of the Conference suffered disruption and economic burdens 
during their settlement in Kansas, but the basic continuity 
within the Alexanderwohl and Hoffnungsau congregations 
allowed them to assume a position of leadership. A few other 
congregations, such as Halstead, played a similar role. 
Although smaller and more diverse congregations also 
provided leaders for the Conference, they were often preoccu- 
pied with congregational matters and less enthusiastic or 
steadfast in their commitment to the Conference. 

Common South Russian family names include Gaeddert, 
Buller, Friesen, Epp, Flaming, Banman, Balzer, Goerz, 
Ratzlaff, Wedel, Richert, Janzen, and many others. 

(d) Volhynian Swiss. The Swiss Mennonites who had 
followed various routes across Europe and settled in the 
Volhynian province of Russia faced the same threat from the 
Czar’s Russianization program as the South Russian Menno- 
nites. Like the Alexanderwohl community, they migrated en 
masse to North America. Several small groups from the 
villages of Sahorez, Horodisch, and Waldheim embarked for 
America early in 1874. These Mennonites, including Andreas 
Schrag, the Swiss Volhynian who toured the United States in 
1873, settled in South Dakota. Led by Elder Jacob Stucky, 
almost the entire Kotosufka congregation arrived in New York 
on the City of Richmond on August 31, 1874. Like the 
Alexanderwohl congregation, these Swiss Mennonites were 
split by their emigration. A few families from Kotosufka joined 
friends and relatives in South Dakota. Fifty-three of the 
seventy-three Kotosufka families on the City of Richmond 
settled near Moundridge, Kansas. Attracted by the offers of the 
Santa Fe Railroad, they resided in the King Bridge Shops while 
selecting plots of land. After delaying a few weeks in Peabody, 
they occupied the new immigrant house near the center of their 
settlement. This building was the first home of the Hoffnungs- 
feld (Hopefield) Mennonite Church, which now stands near 
this site. Jacob D. Goering assisted Jacob Stucky in providing 
the Swiss with ministerial leadership. 

The Swiss Volhynians located their homes north of the 
South Germans at Halstead and west of the South Russians of 
Alexanderwohl, but their European background clearly distin- 
guished them from these neighbors. The Swiss, commonly 
known as Schweitzers, spoke a South German dialect. 
Conservative religious and social practices reflected their 
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Amish beginnings, but they had discarded hooks and eyes and 
other outward signs which might have separated them from 
other Mennonite immigrants to Kansas. They perhaps correct- 
ly claim to be the hardest working, and in time many families 
have become wealthy. The Swiss were among the first Kansas 
Mennonites to purchase automobiles and equip their homes 
with running water and electric lights. Critics have periodical- 
ly observed that the Swiss Volhynians are the most “‘material- 
istic’? members of the Western District Conference. This factor 
was more apparent at the turn of the century since today many 
Mennonites have adopted the lifestyle of the surrounding 
society. 

The Swiss Volhynians have also been noted for being 
somewhat clannish both with respect to other groups and 
among themselves. They originally experienced a marked 
cultural inferiority in comparison with theSouth Germans and 
Prussians. R. C. Kauffman evaluated the Schweitzers in 1949: 
“First, I think that the Low Germans are still ahead of us in 
cultural refinement. Schweitzers are still a bit more loud, 
uncouth and unpolished.’’°° Material success became a 
defensive reaction in this situation. Furthermore, certain more 
prominent families have been accused of wielding inequitable 
power in the church on the basis of their wealth. Kauffman 
observed that “Schweitzers are strongly motivated, highly 
active and intensely persevering.” 

A spirit of individualism and independence periodically 
challenged the Anabaptist ideal of community among the 
Swiss Volhynians. Rather than abiding by the decision of the 
majority or working for harmony, individuals sometimes 
responded to disagreements by creating a fracas. Nevertheless, 
in recent years the aggressiveness of the Swiss Volhunians has 
been increasingly channeled into education, missions, and 
other work of the church. This is particularly evident in 
education. The Amish background of the immigrants tended to 
discourage involvement in higher education, but the genera- 
tions since World War I have actively pursued such training. 
The Swiss Volhynians for many years have played a signifi- 
cant role in the leadership of the Western District Conference. 

The Kotosufka immigrants planted the Hopefield Menno- 
nite Church immediately upon their arrival in Kansas in 
October 1874. The congregation’s leadership and organization 
came directly from the Kotosufka church, and thus Hopefield 
traces a continuous existence back to Russia. 
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Hopefield Mennonite Church, First Mennonite Church, Pretty 
Moundridge, Kansas Prairie, Kansas 


The Swiss Volhynians who had settled in South Dakota 
faced many hardships, and in January 1884, after a particular- 
ly severe winter, they sent a committee to investigate unsettled 
land in Kansas. They selected a site near Pretty Prairie, Reno 
County, and J. J. Flickinger led a large group from South 
Dakota to Kansas. Some members of the Hopefield church also 
joined this settlement. The settlers met for religious services in 
the Andreas Schwartz home in 1884, and eighty-eight charter 
members acquired a store building for that purpose the 
following year. Flickinger was ordained as minister on June 28, 
1885, and in 1886 the congregation chose a second minister, J. 
J. Graber. The church grew rapidly to over 200 members as 
others arrived from South Dakota. The Pretty Prairie congrega- 
tion constructed a church building in 1890. 

The most common Swiss Volhynian names are Goering, 
Schrag, Stucky, Albrecht, Dirks, Flickner, Graber, Kaufman, 
Krehbiel, Nachtigal, Schroeder, Schwartz, Voran, Wedel, 
Waltner, and Zerger. 

(e) Prussians via Polish Russia. A group of Mennonite 
immigrants from the Deutsch-Kasun and Deutsch-Wymysle 
congregations near Warsaw in Polish Russia founded the 
Johannestal Mennonite Church, north of Hillsboro. The first 
families from Deutsch-Kazun arrived with Wilhelm Ewert of 
Brudertal in 1874. The following year a second contingent, led 
by Elder Benjamin Unruh of Deutsch-Wymysle, settled nearby 
along French Creek. Two more ministers, Gerhard P. Nickel 
and John D. Bartel, and several other families arrived in 1879. 
Nevertheless, Johannestal’s records indicate that the congre- 
gation was not organized until 1882 and that it did not join the 
Western District Conference until 1885. In fact, two “J ohannes- 
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tal” groups participated in the 1879 session of the Conference. 
Benjamin Unruh and B. Franz represented Johannestal I, and 
Gerhard Nickel and C. Ramseier represented Johannestal II. 
Johannestal separated into two congregations from 1892 to 
1905, but two groups had also existed briefly before officially 
uniting in 1882. 

The Deutsch-Kasun and Deutsch-Wymysle immigrants 
arrived in small, scattered groups rather than as entire 
congregations, but they settled primarily within one small 
region in Kansas. No evidence records when Johannestal I and 
II were founded, but the immigrants in 1874 and 1875 probably 
held religious services immediately upon arrival in Kansas. It 
also seems likely that membership in the Deutsch-Kasun and 
Deutsch-Wymysle congregations formed the basis for the 
original division in Kansas, but other more specific motiva- 
tions are not known. Nevertheless, the common name, 
Johannestal, indicates an intention to form one church. 
Neither Johannestal I nor II sent delegates to the Kansas 
Conference from 1880 to 1884, and preoccupation with internal 
affairs prevented the united (or reunited) Johannestal congre- 
gation from joining the Conference until 1885. The settlement 
was evidently somewhat tenuous since the congregation 
separated again a decade later. Johannestal further illustrates 
the difficulties faced by a congregation composed of members 
from two or more European or Russian congregations. 
Differences over leadership, doctrines, or customs could easily 
divide the various groups of Mennonite immigrants. 

Mennonite immigrants from Polish Russia also estab- 
lished a second congregation in the Western District— 
Gnadenberg or Grace Hill. This group came from Michalin in 
the province of Kiev and settled at Sheldon near Whitewater, 
Kansas. Sheldon was an isolated post office and soon 
vanished, but the Gnadenberg community remains in the same 
location today. 

This immigrant group had had an interesting history. 
Although the original Mennonite colony of Count Potocky at 
Michalin had nearly disappeared by 1805, additional emi- 
grants from West Prussia had revived the settlement. Many of 
these new arrivals purchased individual homesteads, and the 
Mennonites in Michalin had prospered. They organized a 
congregation in 1811. Faced by the revocation of their 
privileges by the Russian government, almost the entire 
congregation emigrated in 1874. 
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Gnadenberg Mennonite Church, Whitewater, Kansas 


The availability of 3,500 acres of Santa Fe land in one 
location and at a low price enticed the Michaliners to Harvey 
County. Arriving in Newton on November 21, 1874, the first 
group of forty-seven Michaliners traveled with other Menno- 
nites from Karolswalde, Volhynia, on the City of Richmond. 
Elder Johann Schroeder and another 232 men, women, and 
children from his congregation disembarked from the Neder- 
land in Philadelphia on November 24, and the main body 
reached Peabody on December 5. Six other families who had 
remained behind to collect the money from the sale of land and 
possessions arrived in 1878. Although a few families did not 
choose to settle in Kansas, the Michalin church essentially was 
transplanted intact. 

After spending the winter in immigrant houses or other 
temporary dwellings around Peabody, most of the immigrants 
moved onto their new property in the spring of 1875. Later that 
year they incorporated as the Gnadenberg Mennonite Church. 
At first they worshiped in homes or a nearby district 
schoolhouse, but a church building was begun in 1880. Andrew 
H. Harms, Henry Nickel, and G. N. Harms assisted Elder 
Schroeder as ministers. 

The religious practices and social customs of the Menno- 
nites from Polish Russia were nearly identical to those of the 
South Russians. This is not surprising since a century before 
their arrival in Kansas both of these groups had resided along 
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the Vistula River and had had roots in the same West Prussian 
congregations. Neither group acquired the wealth or aristocrat- 
ic culture of the Mennonites who remained in Prussia. The 
members of Gnadenberg were among the poorest to arrive in 
Kansas. Yet the farms of the Mennonites in Polish Russia were 
prosperous, and they sold surplus crops to neighboring 
villages. Often families had a few servants to help with chores 
around ti:e house and work on the farm. 

Unlike most South Russian Mennonites, the Michaliners 
were in close contact with non-Mennonites. But the Polish 
Russian Mennonites possessed a clear sense of superiority over 
their non-Mennonite neighbors. They established their own 
schools, although the emphasis on education was not as great 
as in South Russia. Most important, the Mennonites in Polish 
Russia maintained their separate communities, and the church 
formed the heart of these communities. Gnadenberg, and even 
Johannestal to an extent, immigrated as distinct units and 
founded close-knit communities. 

Family names most frequently found among the charter 
_ members at Johannestal and Gnadenberg include Harms, 
Schroeder, Kliewer, Voth, Schmidt, Bartel, Unruh, Franz, 
Gerbrandt, Nickel, and Plenert.?! 

(f) Prussians via Volhynia. The experience of the Prussian 
Mennonites who migrated to the region near Ostrog, Volhynia, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century forms a unique 
chapter in the history of the Western District Conference. 
Almost the entire Karlswalde congregation as well as other 
Mennonites from surrounding villages joined in the migration 
from Russia to Kansas. However, the Prussian Mennonites in 
Volhynia appear to have had little in common with either their 
Swiss Volhynian neighbors or their kinfolk in Michalin and 
South Russia. Seventy-five years in Volhynia had had an 
alarming impact on these Mennonites. Their poverty and 
isolation were somehow more extreme than that of the Swiss 
Volhynians, and they proved more amenable to environmental 
influences. Contact with Polish and Russian communities 
transformed their Mennonite culture and lifestyle. Standards 
of morality fell. They easily fell victims to outside religious 
influences. Even their dialect could hardly be understood by 
other Low German Mennonites. For some reason the Prussian 
Mennonite communities in Volhynia lost their vitality. 

The Ostrogers or “Polish” Mennonites were derided by 
other Mennonites in the Western District. This derision 
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exaggerated their condition and contributed further to their 
sense of inferiority and detachment from the Conference; 
nevertheless, the Prussian Mennonites from Volhynia required 
the Conference’s assistance for many years. 

Elder Tobias Unruh of the Karlswalde congregation was 
among the Mennonite delegates who explored North America 
in 1873. Despite the deterioration of their Mennonite values, the 
threat of the czar’s new policies stimulated the emigration of 
the Polish Mennonites. Undoubtedly their poverty, and the 
promises of good land and grants of financial assistance also 
contributed to this decision. These factors influenced many of 
the Mennonite immigrants to the Western District. However, 
several unique characteristics of their migration reveal the 
exceptional qualities of the Polish Mennonites. 

In February 1874 the ministers of the Prussian Menno- 
nites in Volhynia sent a request for $40,000 to the Mennonites 
in Pennsylvania. This money would pay for their passage to 
America. The Board of Guardians was able to furnish passage 
money for seventy-five families, about %4 of the Polish 
Mennonites. At least five different ships carried a substantial 
number of them to America in October and November 1874. 2? 
The final contingent did not land until January 29, 1875. About 
500 of the 700 who arrived were destitute. Crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean this late in the year was hazardous enough, but now the 
impoverished immigrants soon faced the inescapable perils of 
winter. Controversy surrounds the next step in their migration. 
Mennonites in Pennsylvania diligently prepared to provide for 
the Polish Mennonites until the end of winter would permit 
settlement on the prairies. However, the group ignored the 
advice of all American Mennonites, and only a handful of 
families waited in Pennsylvania. 

The Polish Mennonites arrived in Kansas without provi- 
sions or any particular destination. The other groups of 
Mennonites who had reached Kansas earlier in the year were 
squeezed into immigrant houses, temporary shelters, and a few 
hurriedly constructed homes. Thus the new arrivals endured 
their first Kansas winter in storehouses, sheds, and boxcars 
scattered from Florence to Great Bend. They had no food, and 
C. B. Schmidt, Bernhard Warkentin, John F. Funk, and others 
toiled to raise provisions. Even the Pennsylvania Mennonites, 
whose advice and hospitality the Polish Mennonites had not 
accepted, contributed aid. Warkentin and other Kansas 
Mennonites immediately organized the Kansas Local Relief 
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Committee to supervise the care of the Polish immigrants. 33 
The special aid for the Polish Mennonites seemed likely to 
drain funds designated to pay the passage of other Mennonites 
from Russia to America. This factor heightened the controver- 
sy over the decision not to remain in Pennsylvania for the 
winter. Nevertheless, provisions were found, and the Polish 
immigrants survived. The confusion and troubles encountered 
during their migration were the first indicators of the trials the 
Polish Mennonites would face in Kansas. 

Through the efforts of the Santa Fe Railroad and the 
Kansas Local Relief Committee, most of the Polish Mennonites 
were placed on forty-acre farms near Canton, Kansas, during 
the spring and summer of 1875. They received provisions, seed, 
and implements necessary to commence farming. Another 
small group settled further west near Dundee in Barton 
County, where they had spent the winter. 

Pioneer conditions were harsh for all of the Mennonite 
immigrants, but despite the aid and encouragement of other 
Mennonites, the Polish pioneers seemed less capable of 
_achieving prosperity. Several experiments ended in failure. For 
example, the young people in the Canton community returned 
to Pennsylvania to work for Mennonite farmers. They would 
learn farming techniques, send money back to their parents, 
and reduce the demand for food in Kansas. The Pennsylvan- 
ians soon complained that these youth were lazy, irresponsible, 
and immoral, and little money filtered back to Kansas. In fact, 
some of the young people never returned home. Others in the 
Canton community obtained jobs working for the Swedes near 
Lindsborg, but they neglected their own crops, which then 
failed. John F. Funk vividly describes their undernourished 
and crowded conditions in a report on his visit to Canton. *4 
Other groups such as the Swiss Volhynians, Michaliners, and 
some South Russians had arrived in Kansas with similar 
resources. Why did the Prussian Mennonites from Volhynia 
experience such extreme hardships? 

Many of the problems encountered by the Canton commu- 
nity can be traced back to their situation in Volhynia. They had 
worked as weavers, laborers, and dairymen, but had little 
training relevant to Kansas agriculture. This observation also 
applies to several of the other groups of Mennonite immigrants. 
In addition, the Polish Mennonites lacked leadership. Elder 
Tobias Unruh abandoned the majority of his flock and settled 
in South Dakota. Efforts to persuade him to return to Kansas 
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were unsuccessful. He died in 1875. Samuel Koehn and Andreas 
Eck had served as ministers in Volhynia and as leaders during 
the migration, but for some reason refused leadership responsi- 
bilities in Kansas. These Mennonites from Volhynia also 
lacked education and needed encouragement to begin a school. 
Most important, they were deficient in spiritual and communi- 
ty vitality. 

The other Mennonites in the area undertook to organize the 
church life, supervise the farms, support the schools, and 
provide the leaders of the Polish Mennonites. Sunday meetings 
were held in early 1875 at the home of Peter Richert, and the 
group formally organized the Canton Mennonite Church on 
October 1, 1875. The following year the congregation converted 
a schoolhouse into achurch. Ministers from various Mennonite 
congregations in the area furnished leadership. Jacob Stucky 
of Hopefield taught a catechism class and baptized thirty 
young people. David S. Holdeman, treasurer of the Kansas 
Local Relief Committee, and Johann Ratzlaff, a member of the 
Hoffnungsau congregation, worked most closely with the 
Canton congregation. Both of these men became very signifi- 
cant in the development of the Canton community. Holdeman’s 
work provided an important entry into the Canton church for 
his nephew, John Holdeman, who founded the Holdeman 
Church and later convinced many of the Canton group to join 
his denomination. Ratzlaff remained in the Canton communi- 
ty, and Dietrich Gaeddert ordained him as their elder on July 4, 
1880. On October 6, 1878, Tobias P. Wedel and Benjamin Boese 
from within the congregation had been ordained as ministers. 
C. F. Duerkson taught the congregation’s first school which 
initially had over one hundred students of whom many were 
adults. Henry Dalke of Hoffnungsfeld took up this work after 
the first year. Thus the 128 families and 8 widows near Canton 
obtained a church, leadership, and education, but not without 
many headaches and trials.2> In 1931 the congregation 
officially changed its name to Emmanuel Mennonite Church. 

The settlers near Dundee comprised the second congrega- 
tion of Prussian Mennonites from Volhynia to join the 
Conference. They originally met in a stone church, constructed 
by the congregation one mile east of Dundee, and a schoolhouse 
(#34). The Dundee community gradually broke up, and most of 
the group moved northwest of Pawnee Rock, Kansas. The 
Bergthal Mennonite Church alternated its meetings between 
the stone church, a schoolhouse (#48), and the home of Jacob 
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Bergthal Mennonite Church, Pawnee Rock, Kansas (erected 1875) 


Boese, before constructing a frame church in 1899. This group 
of about thirty families appears to have been better organized 
_ and more self-sufficient than their kinfolk in Canton. It is not 
clear what factors induced them to settle so far west of the other 
Mennonite settlements. Perhaps it was only the coincidence of 
spending the winter there. 

Early Bergthal ministers included Abraham and Henry 
Siebert, and Tobias and Peter H. Dirks. For several years it was 
not clear whether the Pawnee Rock congregation (originally 
known as Bruderfeld) considered itself to be an independent 
church or part of the Canton church. They were represented at 
Kansas Conference meetings in 1877, 1879, 1886, and regularly 
beginning in 1889. The congregation ordained Peter H. Dirks 
as its first elder in 1895 but did not adopt the name Bergthal 
until 1900. During the period previous to Dirks’s ordination, the 
Conference often assisted the Pawnee Rock Mennonites with 
pastoral guidance. 

Dirks, Koehn, Schmidt, Siebert, Unruh, Becker, Jantz, and 
Wedel are the most common names among the Prussian 
Mennonites from Volhynia. 

(g) Galicians. The vast majority of the Mennonite immi- 
grants to Kansas arrived in 1874 and 1875. However, a few 
scattered families continued to arrive throughout the 1880s. 
Two new groups were represented among these later arrivals: 
the Galicians and the (pure) Swiss. Not all of the Swiss 
Brethren who had responded to Joseph II’s invitation to settle 
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in Galicia in the 1780s departed for Volhynia. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century the Galician Mennonite settlements 
prospered and expanded into twelve villages. The Mennonites 
built their own church. Their numbers increased from 72 
families in 1856 to 142 families in 1880. 

During the 1880s about half of the Galician Mennonites 
migrated to the United States. Like other European states, 
Austria also instituted new military requirements. After 
pleading their case before the emperor in Vienna, the 
Mennonites were allowed to fulfill their service in hospitals. 
This concession evidently forestalled plans to emigrate during 
the 1870s. But in the 1880s encouragement and offers of 
assistance from Mennonites in America spurred many to leave. 
Fifty-three families settled near Butterfield, Minnesota, and 
twenty-two families migrated to Kansas. These latter formed 
two congregations in the Western District Conference: Han- 
ston and Arlington. 

The Galician Mennonites had corresponded with David 
Goerz and Bernhard Buhler in Kansas and J. G. Stauffer in 
Pennsylvania before their migration to the United States. 
Goerz and Buhler were undoubtedly persuasive advocates of 
settlement in Kansas, but it is not clear why the Galicians 
divided into several groups. A number of Galician families 
stopped briefly in Moundridge, but in the spring of 1885 they 
followed the Santa Fe Trail westward and homesteaded 
northeast of Marena (now Hanston) in Hodgeman County. 
This group was quite poor and constructed sod dwellings and 
dugouts. Their first crops were sparse. For several summers the 
Galician men returned to central Kansas and worked as 
laborers during the harvest. They also toiled for only $1.25 a 
ten-hour day while constructing a branch of the Chicago, 
Kansas and Western Railroad from Larned to Jetmore. 

Despite these hardships the Hanston community survived 
and soon formed a small congregation. They first met in homes 
but constructed a church building in 1887. It was called 
Einsiedel, after their mother church in Galicia. Rev. J. P. Miller 
(Mueller) served the congregation until 1915. New families 
arrived in the 1890s while others, discouraged by the poor 
harvests, migrated to Perry, Oklahoma. Those who remained 
were too impoverished to move. Dietrich Gaeddert visited 
Einsiedel on behalf of the Kansas Conference in 1887, and one 
of the major home mission projects of the Conference for many 
years was to provide leadership and a broader fellowship for 
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this small, isolated congregation. The Einsiedel Mennonite 
Church was first represented at the Kansas Conference in 1898 
and officially joined in 1907. Upon the discovery of oil in the 
Hanston area in the early 1960s, Einsiedel (now Hanston 
Mennonite Church) became the highest per capita contributor 
to the Western District Conference and Bethel College. 3?” 

A group of twenty-three Galician Mennonite families also 
arrived in Halstead in the spring of 1883. Some of this number 
moved on to Hanston, but the others along with several new 
arrivals in 1884 and 1887 settled near Arlington in Reno 
County. The founders of this community were the Jacob Millers 
and Peter Linscheids. Until 1896 the leaders of the Defenseless 
Mennonite Church near Sterling served once a month as 
ministers for this group. At this date the Pretty Prairie, 
Hoffnungsau, and other Western District churches initiated 
contacts with them. A congregation was officially organized in 
1905, and the Arlington Mennonite Church joined the Confer- 
ence the following year. J. P. Linscheid served the group as 
minister, and J. J. Flickinger of Pretty Prairie later ordained 
. him as the congregation’s elder. The twenty-six charter 
members originally met in a schoolhouse, but generous 
donations of time and money enabled them to dedicate a church 
building 2'2 miles northeast of Arlington in June 1907. °° 

Arlington, like Hanston, remained a very small congrega- 
tion. Very few Mennonites from Galicia settled in Kansas. Yet 
most of those who did arrive in Kansas joined the Einsiedel and 
Arlington communities. They retained a sense of commonality 
from Europe and were not engulfed by the larger Mennonite 
congregations around them. The Galicians were of Swiss 
ancestry and closely linked in language and culture to the 
South German Mennonites. Their residence of nearly a century 
in Galicia and relative isolation from other Mennonites 
appears to have had little, if any, harmful impact on their 
Mennonite values. Although enduring economic hardships 
and isolation, they exhibited none of the negative characteris- 
tics of the Prussian Mennonites from Volhynia. 

Such names as Linscheid, Ewy, Mueller, Rupp, Bachman, 
and Brubaker are most frequently found among the Galician 
Mennonites. 

(h) Swiss. In 1874 anew federal constitution of Switzerland 
extended the liability for military service to all male citizens 
without exceptions. Previously Swiss Mennonites had avoided 
the military by paying a special tax or hiring substitutes. 
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Although noncombatant service in the hospital corps was 
allowed and the leaders of the Mennonites endorsed this 
alternative, some families migrated to America. A few of these 
joined other Swiss Mennonites, primarily in Indiana and Ohio, 
who had migrated to America earlier in the century. Others 
settled in Kansas, where they found Swiss Mennonites who 
had left their homeland two centuries earlier and had come to 
North America from South Germany, Volhynia, and Galicia. 
The “pure” Swiss discovered that they had little in common 
with these other “Swiss” groups after this long separation, and 
they formed their own churches and communities. Two 
Western District congregations, Ransom and the Swiss church 
at Whitewater, trace their origins to this new wave of 
Mennonite immigrants from Switzerland. 

In 1867 Rev. Philip Reulett (Roulet) had led a group of 
fourteen Amish families from Switzerland to Butler County, 
Ohio. A few years later they relocated near Pulaski, Davis 
County, Iowa. Reulett’s reports influenced others from Switzer- 
land to emigrate, including Jacob Aeby and John and 
Abraham Ummel, who arrived in lowa in 1873. Land prices 
were high, and in 1877 these more recent arrivals moved near 
King City, Gentry County, Missouri. Still dissatisfied and 
homesick for the mountains, Jacob Aeby departed for Colorado 
to search for land. He was sidetracked at WaKeeny, Kansas, by 
a group of “Pennsylvania Dutch”? Mennonites who persuaded 
him to settle in Kansas. Thus the Missouri group left and 
homesteaded near Ransom in Ness County. The number of 
Mennonites in the area resulted in its designation as Dutch 
flats. The First Mennonite Church of Ransom originally metin 
an abandoned dugout but soon moved to a schoolhouse, which 
served as the congregation’s home until 1900. Jacob Aeby was 
selected elder, and Abraham and Christian Ummel were the 
assistant ministers. The congregation joined the Western 
District in 1897. 

The Ransom church is unique in several respects. The 
congregation welcomed a number of non-Mennonites and (Old) 
Mennonites (Noll, Mishler, Klitzke, and Oppliger) into member- 
ship. Most of the other Western District churches attracted few 
“outsiders” for many years. Furthermore, this General Confer- 
ence congregation was quite closely connected to several (Old) 
Mennonite groups in the area. In fact, Jacob Aeby was 
occasionally described as a “bishop,” and Christian D. 
Ummel’s wife, Ella Mishler, was an (Old) Mennonite. The First 
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Mennonite Church of Ransom did not join the General 
Conference until 1920. 

Abraham Ummel succeeded Aeby as elder after 1911 and 
served until his death on October 1, 1921. For a short time 
Christian D. Ummel was the sole pastor. Following Ummel’s 
death on February 10, 1923, the congregation was without a 
minister. (Ella Ummel and her children rejoined the [Old] 
Mennonite Church and moved to Limon, Colorado). The 
Western District supplied the congregation with preaching 
services for several years, and during this period Gertrude 
Ummel, the Sunday school superintendent, became the first 
female leader of a Western District congregation. Ransom has 
remained a relatively small congregation and has often shared 
a minister with Hanston in recent years. °9 

Meanwhile, seven other families from Reulett’s congrega- 
tion also moved first to Missouri and then to Kansas, settling 
near Goodland in Sherman County. Very little is known about 
this group. In 1911 H. P. Krehbiel listed a congregation 
affiliated with the General Conference seventeen miles 


- southeast of Goodland. A. J. Harzler was the deacon and leader 


of its thirty members. Reports indicate that the Amish 
Mennonites had moved to this area by 1886, and in 1888 they 
met regularly for religious services. The first service in a new 
sod meetinghouse was held on January 12, 1890. The group was 
originally more closely affiliated with the (Old) Mennonite 
Church than with the General Conference. However, J. S. 
Hirschler, a traveling minister of the Western District, spent a 
week with the group in 1896. The following year Jacob Aeby 
visited them several times and conducted baptisms and 
communion. The Goodland congregation never joined the 
Western District and probably never had a resident minister, 
but for many years the Conference provided them with 
preaching services and guidance. ?° 

Swiss Mennonites who formed the Swiss Mennonite 
Church near Whitewater were not related to the other Swiss in 
Ness and Sherman counties. This party consisted of ten 
families from Emmental in Canton Bern, who had settled just 
north of the Prussian Mennonites of the Emmaus church in 
1883. The Swiss at first worshiped jointly with Emmaus but 
soon established a separate congregation. In 1890 the Swiss 
joined the Western District and were represented by their 
minister, D. Gerber. Other families continued to arrive, and 
membership rose to fifty in 1896. 
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Only a handful of the estimated 1,200 Swiss Mennonites 
who migrated to the United States in the nineteenth century 
settled in Kansas. A few others from Ohio and Indiana later 
moved to El Reno, Oklahoma. Most of the Swiss arrived prior to 
the massive influx of Mennonites into Kansas in the 1870s, but, 
unlike the South Germans who also arrived earlier, a substan- 
tial number of the Swiss did not migrate westward. Only the 
Ransom and Sherman County groups sought land in Kansas, 
and they had arrived in the United States between 1867 and 
1873, when land had grown more scarce and expensive in the 
Swiss settlements of Ohio. 

Religious differences probably also influenced the Swiss 
who affiliated with the Western District Conference. Those who 
joined the Conference had lost most features of their Amish 
background. They no longer practiced the ban, wore a head 
covering, or practiced footwashing. They soon allowed instru- 
mental music during worship. These changes may be related to 
religious developments in Switzerland during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Although affiliation with the (Old) 
Mennonites or General Conference may have been in question 
for some time in Ransom and Goodland, these groups were not 
Amish. Yet, like the other Mennonites of the Western District, 
they brought a unique dialect and culture with them from 
Europe and formed their own communities and congregations 
in Kansas. 4! 

Ummel, Zuercher, Roth, Aeby, Mueller, Wirkler, Wenger, 
Baumgartner, Jaehde, Amstutz, Wuthrich, Rich, Balser, and 
Rufenacht were the family names of the original Swiss 
immigrants to the Western District. 

(i) Mixed. Only one of the original Western District 
congregations, the First Mennonite Church, Hillsboro, may be 
described most precisely as ‘“‘mixed.” Its members did not come 
from a particular geographic or ethnic background in Europe or 
Russia. Hillsboro, like Newton, became an important urban 
center which attracted Mennonites from the surrounding 
countryside. The Western Conference asked J. S. Hirschler of 
Franklin, Iowa, to undertake the organization of a congrega- 
tion in Hillsboro. When he arrived in 1884 he discovered that he 
faced a difficult task. Although almost all of the members of 
this congregation came from West Prussian backgrounds, they 
had arrived in Kansas from West Prussia, Polish Russia, and 
South Russia. Few details of Hirschler’s work are known, but 
many factors complicated his task. The group of Mennonites in 
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Hillsboro was heterogeneous. Primarily the poorer or landless 
members of nearby congregations had been attracted to the 
town. Additional reasons which prompted these members to 
leave Brudertal, Johannestal, Alexanderwohl, and other 
congregations may also have contributed to occasional discord 
or instability. Yet the leadership of Hirschler and his assistant, 
Christian Ramseier, soon molded these disparate elements into 
a congregation. 

J.S. Hirschler himself was of South German background. 
Born in Maxweiler, Bavaria, on July 4, 1847, he immigrated to 
America with his parents in 1856. The family settled in 
Summerfield, Illinois. In 1871 Hirschler graduated from the 
Wadsworth School and became the minister of the Mennonite 
church in Franklin, Iowa. Acceptance of the call to go to 
Hillsboro was the first of his many endeavors to promote home 
missions in the Western District. He energetically organized a 
congregation with thirty-nine charter members in Hillsboro. 
The congregation at first met in a two-room stone schoolhouse, 
and when this became too small, the group rented a hall above 
. the bank. In 1886 they erected a church building. Christian 
Ramseier was ordained in 1887. In 1907 Hirschler moved to 
Upland, California, ending his ministry in the Western 
District. 42 


Summary 


The nature of the Mennonites’ immigration to North 
America in the 1870s and 1880s determined the early character 
of the Western District Conference. Only the First Mennonite 
churches of Hillsboro, Newton, Ransom, and Christian 
(Moundridge) were “mixed” to any extent, and these congrega- 
tions also contained a predominant core from one of the eight 
distinguishable groups of early immigrants to Kansas. The 
other congregations which became part of the Conference 
consisted primarily of members from one of these groups. Often 
a community migrated almost intact from Europe or Russia. 
Family ties, a common language, and similar cultural 
experiences as well as a general adherence to Anabaptist 
principles bound congregations together. Few, if any, non- 
Mennonites were attracted to most of the congregations for 
many years. Even intermarriages between the Mennonite 
groups were extremely rare during this early period. 

The close-knit communities of the Mennonites in Europe 
and Russia survived the trek to the United States. This is 
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particularly clear as the last small clusters of immigrants 
straggled into Kansas. They invariably settled among 
members of their own group: Prussians with Prussians, Swiss 
Volhynians with Swiss Volhynians, and so forth. Although 
members of the different groups occasionally traveled together 
and perhaps even worshiped together, they formed separate 
congregations as soon as this was possible. 

We have seen that there was a great deal of diversity 
among the congregations in the Western District. For example, 
the disparate origins of the immigrants in various parts of 
Europe helps to account for the location of four small 
Mennonite churches, Zion, Emmaus, Swiss, and Gnadenberg, 
within a few miles of each other. A century after the 
immigration only certain trends in family names and ethnic 
foods appear to differentiate congregations into the original 
groups. Nevertheless, the heterogeneity of the Western District 
Conference cannot be overemphasized. This brief survey 
stresses the more pronounced features of each immigrant 
group, but it does not elucidate any of the more subtle contrasts 
which were evident only to contemporaries. Today the 
variations in language, dress, social customs, and religious 
practices, which once formed the earmarks of each group, have 
nearly vanished, but these distinctions were very vital to the 
immigrant. The differences involved centuries of meaning and 
tradition. One may still discern the traces, for example, of 
Schweitzer or Low German background in many churches of 
the Western District; however, a century ago the European 
heritage of each congregation was not merely a curiosity but 
had a deep significance. No other Mennonite conference has 
united groups as diverse and disparate as those composing the 
Western District. 

On the other hand, the origin of the Western District 
Conference can only be understood in terms of the values and 
experiences common to every group of Mennonite immigrants. 
The basic Anabaptist principles stood foremost in their 
religious lives. Community, nonconformity, and nonresistance 
motivated their migration. These doctrines and an emphasis 
on evangelical mission soon united the diverse groups of 
immigrants who joined the Conference. They shared a 
background of persecution, discrimination, and dispersion. 
Their mutual encounters with the perils of migration and 
pioneer life in Kansas further unified them. Immigration itself 
as a spiritual pilgrimage drew the different groups together. 
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Even the religious practices of each group were basically 
similar. Values such as honesty, thrift, diligence, humility, and 
fidelity transcended any cultural discord. 

Whether influenced by the growing secularism and 
cosmopolitanism of South Germany or Prussia, the poverty 
and moral laxity of Volhynia, or the self-sufficiency and 
pietism of South Russia, the Mennonite immigrants to Kansas 
retained their Anabaptist inheritance from the Reformation. It 
was not a coincidence that nearly all of the early immigrants 
settled within a short radius of Newton. Land in other areas 
was available, but later arrivals often selected less desirable 
property in order to maintain a proximity to their fellow 
Mennonites. Cooperation between the various groups of 
immigrants was immediately evident as they helped each other 
overcome hardships and shared leadership. The Mennonites 
did not succeed in creating closed communities or, as they soon 
discovered, in finding a promised land without military service. 
They nonetheless established and maintained their new homes 
on the Kansas prairies. As prairie pioneers the Mennonites 
- encountered unexpected dangers and troublesome challenges; 
they also created new associations of which the Western 
District Conference was the most significant. 


LL. 


Dioneers and the 
General Conference 


Were it not for that accursed vanity and restlessness 
which is our heritage, I could indulge in a vision of the 
future—of a peaceful, quiet, wealthy people, undis- 
turbed by the throes of speculation or politics, dwelling 
in great content under the vines and mulberry trees 
which their fathers planted in the grassy, wind-swept 
wilderness. 
—Noble L. Prentis (1882) 


Pioneer Lifestyle 


In a time when a comfortable journey of a few hours brings 
the modern traveler from Europe to Kansas, the trials faced by 
the trans-Atlantic immigrants of the late nineteenth century 
are almost incomprehensible. Passengers endured two or three 
weeks on board a cramped, stuffy, damp, and often cold ship. 
Fires and accidents frequently occurred, and the diet and 
sanitary conditions left much to be desired. Meals often 
consisted only of oatmeal, soda crackers, and thin soup. 
According to one legend, a Mennonite voyager requested that 
his wife sew his money into his shirt for safekeeping during the 
crossing. One day, tortured by a swarm of lice, he ripped off his 
shirt and flung it into the ocean. When reminded of his lost 
savings, he responded, “Now I’ve paid for my passage 
across.” ! Few of the Mennonite immigrants of the 1870s and 
1880s could afford first- or even second-class passage. Young 
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children and the elderly suffered more intensely, but few 
passengers had a pleasant voyage. 

Travel within the United States was also not uneventful for 
the immigrants. Delays and lost luggage were commonplace. 
Yet enthusiasm and thankfulness were the dominant emotions 
upon arrival in America. The western horizon promised 
religious freedom and economic opportunity. Bernhard War- 
kentin, C. B. Schmidt, and others often met the travelers, 
arranged for their rail journey, and described the Kansas 
prairies which would soon be their new homeland. Excitement 
mounted as the immigrants neared their destination. One 
group of Mennonites was mistaken for a party of Dunkard 
Brethren, and railroad authorities notified station managers of 
their imminent arrival. A large detachment of police greeted 
the travelers in St. Louis, where a garbled message had warned 
them about a trainload of drunkards.2 However, no fanfares 
welcomed the Mennonites to Kansas. 

No highways or roads and only a few scattered houses were 
visible when the Mennonites detrained at Florence, Peabody, 
_ Newton, Halstead, or other stations, and gazed across the 
prairies which would soon be their homes and source of their 
livelihood. Only a few decades earlier Indians and buffalo had 
roamed this region. One group of Mennonites purchased 
horses, wagons, and mowing machines in Newton and after 
traveling all day reached their property. They cut some of the 
thick prairie grass, piled it up, and leaned some boards against 
it. That night only this makeshift leanto separated them from 
the stars. Their menu for the first week was coffee with bread 
and syrup, and for variety, as Gustav Harder later enjoyed 
telling, they had syrup with bread and coffee. ° 

Beginning and equipping a farm were not easy tasks in the 
1870s. The virgin prairie sod required breaking, and crops were 
planted in an unfamiliar climate. Lumber and supplies were 
hauled nearly fifteen miles to several of the Mennonite 
settlements. All streams had to be forded. One family received 
an unexpected ride after a rain had swollen Sand Creek. The 
wagon box floated off the running gear, and the horses swam 
across with the bottom half of the wagon behind them. No 
harm was done although the passengers ended up downstream 
and on the side of the river from which they had started.* The 
Prussian carriages with a high box and two seats facing each 
other were quite out of place. All-day hikes with fifty pounds of 
provisions were not uncommon for some of the immigrants. 
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The solidarity and vitality of their communities lessened 
the isolation and burdens of pioneer existence for the Menno- 
nites. Although only Alexanderwohl appears to have attemp- 
ted acomprehensive reconstruction of the compact villages and 
narrow plots of land, common in South Russia, in almost every 
Mennonite settlement three or four houses were huddled 
together wherever a few farms joined. 

Although many patterns of community life were basically 
undisturbed after the migration, the Mennonites nevertheless 
found themselves in a new environment. Their early business 
transactions were with English-speaking people, who were 
commonly called English or Yankees. Yankee homesteaders 
resided in the midst of many Mennonite settlements. Contact 
with non-Mennonites was shunned but unavoidable. One 
young Mennonite boy was sent to a store to purchase some 
matches. Knowing no English, he repeated the word matches 
over and over as he prepared for his confrontation with the 
English-speaking storekeeper. Near the schoolhouse a group of 
boys his age taunted him with another English phrase, and 
somehow the two new expressions became confused in his 
mind. He received no matches when he handed the startled 
clerk a coin and announced, “Damn Dutch.’ 

Although such sentiments of disapproval were not un- 
known, the Mennonites faced no overt persecution or discrimi- 
nation in America. However, they clearly stood apart from 
their American neighbors, just as they had from non- 
Mennonites in Europe and Russia. The doctrines of nonconfor- 
mity and nonresistance separated them from the mainstream 
of the pioneer culture with its aggressiveness, violence, and 
pressures to conform. 

One sympathetic outsider wondered how long the Menno- 
nites could preserve their rural lifestyle: 


. . . the evil day may come when the descendant of the 
Mennonites of the old stock will be cushioning store-boxes, 
saving the Nation with his mouth, or even going about likea 
roaring lion, seeking a nomination for Congress. I wish I 
could believe it otherwise. ® 


Would the sons and daughters of the immigrants end up in the 
cities wearing fine clothing and even involved in politics? 
American culture indeed proved to be achallenge to this vision, 
but many Western District Mennonites still occupy the farms of 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 
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The lifestyle of the Mennonite farmer today bears little 
resemblance to that of his ancestors a century ago. The 
immigrants lived in crude dugouts, sod houses, or small 
wooden structures. Occasionally they followed the European 
model with home, barn, and shed under one roof. This style did 
not become popular in America, but animals were not 
unprotected. One man recalls visiting a friend during a severe 
storm. He found his friend’s wife and new baby sharing a 
cramped sod house with their mare and a new colt.’ 

Early furniture was all homemade. Two large barrels and 
several boards constituted the table, and smaller barrels were 
chairs. A large cast-iron kettle might be the only kitchen 
equipment except for plates and eating utensils. The central 
and also most unusual feature in many Mennonite homes was 
the stove. Although the architecture of sod houses exhibited 
little variety, the Mennonites’ stoves distinguished their 
dwellings from those containing a more traditional American 
fireplace. The Mennonites’ stoves, heating every room, stood 
near the center of the house. They were constructed out of brick 
_ or stone and often contained several levels with hot air 
chambers below and above the oven. Stoves varied in size and 
design but conveniently consumed grass, straw, or dried cow 
chips. 8 

The typical day on a Mennonite farm began at an early 
hour. By 5:00 a.m. the father and older boys had brought in the 
cows and fed them and the horses. The older girls in the family 
milked the cows while the mother prepared breakfast. The 
youngest children fed the chickens. Before eating, the family 
would gather for prayers and reading Scripture. A simple meal 
of coffee, bread, butter, and molasses followed. Everyone had 
assigned tasks in the fields or house during the morning and 
afternoon. Families were large, often with eight to ten children, 
but there were chores for all except infants. The noon meal 
consisted of soup and bread orcrackers. A mid-afternoon lunch 
of bread (Zwiebach in some groups) and coffee allowed the men 
to work until nearly dark in the summer. Ham, fried potatoes, 
and eggs were staple ingredients of the leisurely evening meal. 
The family held devotions before retiring early in the evening. 

Each group of Mennonite immigrants had a few unique 
delicacies. The Swiss Volhynians brought poppy seed rolls, and 
the Low Germans had Zwiebach. All of the groups ate smoked 
ham and sausage, borscht, sauerkraut, and peppernuts. They 
served rye or graham bread, butter (lard), and coffee at almost 
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every meal. Butchering, baking, and making cheese and butter 
were customary activities on each farm. 

A few new items were added to the Mennonites’ menus in 
America. A small girl who spent her first winter in America 
with a Mennonite family in Pennsylvania was excited to 
discover some candy by her plate at Christmas. She had never 
tasted or seen candy before. A group of Swiss Volhynians 
bought several pecks of beautiful apples on their first visit to an 
American grocery stand. These apples had a glow quite unlike 
their Russian apples. Everyone prepared to relax while 
munching these delicious apples, but the first bite produced a 
stream of juice and tiny seeds. The sour fruit tasted awful, and 
they feared that they had been poisoned. This was the 
Mennonites’ introduction to tomatoes.? One other Kansas 
“fruit”? needed no introduction. The eyes of the Mennonites 
gleamed as they spied the huge Kansas watermelons. One 
writer observed, “... for next perhaps to its unquestioning faith 
in baptism, the Mennonite heart hugs the watermelon above all 
things.” Perhaps this was the true motive behind the immigra- 
tion to Kansas: “Unless some other state can raise larger 
watermelons than Kansas—which some other state can’t—the 
future Mennonite immigration will be directed hitherward.”’ !° 

Humorous anecdotes about the Mennonite pioneers should 
not conceal the frequent dangers and many hardships of life on 
the prairie. In one congregation 42 percent of all deaths 
between 1884 and 1919 struck children less than one year old. 
Health practices as well as frequent accidents and natural 
disasters contributed to a high death rate. At the turn of the 
century the first nurse to visit the Mennonite communities had 
to explain about germs and remove dirty horse blankets from 
labor beds. Powdered toast and sugar wrapped in a cloth were 
perhaps effective but very unsanitary pacifiers. Superstition 
prevented the combing or washing of a new mother’s hair for 
five days after giving birth.!! These conditions were aggravat- 
ed by the poverty of the immigrants. Many families lived in 
dark and damp sod houses and dugouts for several years. All 
profits were plowed back into the land, equipment, and 
livestock. Most clothing was homemade, and purchases of food 
were held to a minimum. A small boy once dreamed, ‘‘Mother, I 
wish we had money.” “What would you do if we had money?” 
responded his mother. “Then we could also have butter on our 
bread,” he responded. !2 

Physical security must have been an almost unknown 
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feeling among the Mennonite immigrants. Tornadoes and 
blizzards were not uncommon. A family which arrived in 1878 
had just completed the construction of their first house. The 
roof was shingled, and they had installed the doors and 
windows. Suddenly the clear sky became dark, it thundered 
and rained, and the house came tumbling down. No one was 
seriously hurt, but tornadoes were an unexpected part of the 
American environment. Fortunately, few Mennonites were 
present for the great blizzard which struck Kansas in 1873. The 
snow trapped families in sod houses, and only the stove pipes 
remained visible. Many animals died. The following winters 
were somewhat less severe, but the below freezing temperatures 
and strong winds were uncomfortable for those Mennonites 
from milder European climates. !3 

The heat of a Kansas summer was also a new experience 
for the Mennonites, and new dangers came with this season. 
On one bright and sweltering day in 1874 the sky grew hazy 
and suddenly darkened, but this time the clouds did not bring a 
thunderstorm or tornado. A whirring whine engulfed the 
- farmers in the fields. Their faces stung as swarms of 
grasshoppers nibbled their ears and flew blindly in search of 
food. The grasshoppers’ weight broke limbs from trees, and 
they soon clogged streams and fouled the water. No fruit or 
leaves remained on the trees, and even the stalks in the corn- 
field disappeared. One farmer reported that the harness had 
been eaten from the backs of his horses, and nothing remained 
of astraw hat. !4 After the locusts had departed, theimmigrants 
undoubtedly wondered what future perils awaited them. 

In 1875 the summer heat revealed a new hazard. One 
Sunday while Elder Jacob Stucky was preaching for the 
Hopefield congregation, smoke filtered through the open 
windows. Everyone rushed from the building and a few men 
started a backfire to save the immigrant house. Prairie fires 
struck with little warning, and on quiet days farmers burned 
the grass surrounding their buildings. However, little could be 
done to save crops from complete devastation. !® 

Poverty, illnesses, tornadoes, blizzards, grasshoppers, and 
prairie fires—no doubt the children of the Mennonite immi- 
grants shivered with fear as the coyotes howled around their 
homes at night. Many adults must have questioned the wisdom 
of their migration. However, returning to Europe or Russia was 
impossible, and very few immigrants would have considered 
this alternative. Although conditions in Kansas were some- 
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what more primitive, life had also been precarious in Europe. 
The Mennonite settlements in Kansas soon prospered, and 
many groups lived in greater comfort and security than had 
been imaginable in their former villages. 

Letters to friends and relatives who had remained behind 
praised the opportunities in the United States. Some letters 
exaggerated the pleasant conditions in Kansas: “The climate 
of Kansas is healthful and temperate. The summer heat is 
tempered with a breeze. The nights are cool. Winter is short and 
mild. . . .”16 However, other reports that Indians were not a 
serious threat proved accurate. Some Mennonite families 
owned their own farms for the first time. Taxes were low. In 
fact, the government was unobtrusive and appeared to be a 
cooperative benefactor. Religious liberty seemed assured as did 
their freedom from military service. The Mennonites’ “Eng- 
lish” neighbors were often recent immigrants and were 
friendly and unthreatening. Moreover, the Mennonites reestab- 
lished most of their former social and cultural practices. Their 
German language and location away from the urban centers 
insured a certain isolation. 

Whatever combination of religious and economic motives 
underlay their decision to migrate, the Anabaptist vision 
survived and was strengthened among the Mennonite immi- 
grants of the 1870s and 1880s. The trials of the journey and of 
the frontier intensified their Anabaptist faith. Each group of 
immigrants exhibited somewhat different characteristics, but 
generalizations about their religious and social practices are 
possible. 


Pioneer Religion 


A modern observer attending a Sunday worship service in 
a Western District Conference congregation in 1880 would be 
struck by the somber dress of the participants, the smell of 
horses, and the absence of the English language. The external 
decor of the church was much less inviting than that of a 
modern church building. The white frame building was small 
and unadorned with a steeple or other decorations. No colorful 
windows or other art interrupted the plain interior. The rough 
and sometimes backless benches required a certain amount of 
endurance during the two- to three-hour service. The pulpit, 
elevated on a platform, stood centered in the front. Here the 
minister delivered one or two sermons which lasted at least an 
hour. In winter several potbellied stoves heated the room, but it 
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was still chilly. The room was lit only by the sun, although ina 
few years new coal oil lamps allowed the congregation to hold 
evening meetings. 

Women and men sat on opposite sides of the sanctuary. A 
few church buildings had separate entrances for men and 
women. This practice lasted until the mid-twentieth century in 
some congregations. The women did not attend congregational 
meetings or vote. In a few churches the women wore head 
coverings, although this practice disappeared by about 1900. 
(These coverings never appear to have been worn outside the 
church and were not comparable to the (Old) Mennonites’ 
coverings.) The congregation either stood or knelt for prayers 
(depending on the tradition of various groups). In addition to 
the sermon(s) and prayers, the lengthy worship service 
included several hymns, Scripture reading, and testimonies. !7 
Of course the entire service was in the German language. 

A modern visitor in 1880 also would notice one indispens- 
able leader in the nineteenth-century service which is now 
almost extinct: the Vorsaenger. The Vorsaenger led the singing 
- during worship since the congregation had no musical 
instruments. A member was elected to this esteemed position 
for life, and several men so honored alternated in this role for 
each hymn. The songleaders sat on a front bench across from 
the ministers. In addition to marking the time and singing 
quite loudly, the officiating Vorsaenger sometimes “‘lined’’ the 
hymns, that is, he read (or sang) each line of the hymn before 
the congregation sang it. The hymns all included seven or eight 
verses and were sung very slowly to create a sense of dignity. 
The singing would sound flat to a modern ear. Although 
Western District congregations used several different hym- 
nals, singing was an important part of every group’s worship 
services. 18 

The other officers of a Mennonite church were the elder, 
ministers, and deacons. Only an elder could officiate at 
baptisms, communion, and ordinations. Thus the elder was 
extremely important to each congregation. Since some congre- 
gations arrived in Kansas without an elder, Leonhard 
Sudermann, Jacob Stucky, Wilhelm Ewert, Jacob Buller, anda 
few others originally provided these services for several groups. 
The elder was a very authoritarian and patriarchal figure in his 
congregation, and the elders were originally quite significant 
as leaders in the Conference. Normally each congregation, 
depending on its size, also had several ministers who assisted 
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the elder in preaching and leadership. Ministers, like elders, 
were called from within the congregation and received no pay. 
Several groups in the Western District at first selected their 
ministers by lot. Congregations without an elder would 
eventually elevate a suitable minister to that office. A church 
board often provided further executive leadership and exer- 
cised control over church property. Sometimes the board 
members were called deacons, but more often the deacons hada 
special responsibility to supervise welfare or mutual aid within 
the congregation. 

Most congregations celebrated communion only twice a 
year. Grape juice had not yet replaced wine in the nineteenth 
century. The elder personally broke the bread for each 
individual, and members passed a common cup among 
themselves. Prohibition ushered in the use of grape juice, but 
small trays of bread and individual cups did not arrivein many 
congregations until the 1930s. In 1929 ten Western District 
congregations included footwashing in their preparations for 
communion. The number was undoubtedly much larger earlier, 
but several groups never practiced this ordinance in Kansas. !9 

Baptism upon confession of faith was the most significant 
and universal doctrine. Some form of catechism and counseling 
preceded baptism. The average age of baptism has varied 
considerably both between different congregations and over 
time. 

The modern observer of nineteenth-century religious 
practices would notice that although the institution of 
believer’s baptism has not undergone any significant altera- 
tion, the two other important rites of passage in the Mennonite 
church, marriage and death, were observed quite differently a 
century ago. Mennonite brides wore black wedding dresses in 
most congregations until after 1900, and the first women who 
wore white were severely censored. Nineteenth-century court- 
ship and marriage customs contrast with those of today. 
Moreover, these customs are an excellent illustration of the 
general social and religious atmosphere in the immigrant 
communities. 

One hundred years ago “dating” was frowned upon or 
prohibited. No parties, youth groups, or sporting events 
brought young people together even for recreation. A couple 
was never seen together in public before their engagement was 
announced. Community celebrations of birthdays, anniversar- 
les, and weddings often provided the only contact with 
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members of the opposite sex. Recall that the sexes were 
separated at worship services. A woman traditionally received 
a request for marriage through her father rather than directly. 
The father or brother of the groom met secretly with the father 
of the bride and asked for permission for the couple to court. If 
this offer of marriage was accepted, then the couple would ride 
to church and attend other social functions together. 

In some communities an institution developed which 
facilitated association between the sexes. The ‘“‘crowd”’ came 
into existence during the 1890s and remained until the 1920s, 
when changing social patterns eliminated its usefulness. 2° The 
“crowd” met on Sunday evenings. All young people were 
welcome, and no invitations were issued. Word about the 
location of the gathering somehow spread throughout the 
community. The youth played a variety of games, but no 
special program or refreshments were provided. After the 
games, couples paired off, and the “crowd”’ thus facilitated the 
first dating. Parents evidently tolerated the ‘‘crowd,” and it 
reveals achange from the more rigid moral standards practiced 
_earlier. Gradually other opportunities for mixing developed, 
but standards of morality did not fall. It was customary to 
practice continence for several weeks after marriage lest a 
premature baby spark rumors. Since contacts with non- 
Mennonites and between different Mennonite groups were 
limited, a high degree of intermarriage often existed within 
each community. 

The celebration of a marriage also differed a century ago. 
Four to five weeks before the wedding, relatives and friends 
would gather at the home of the bride for the Verlobung, an 
engagement party which included games and singing. Howev- 
er, the minister was also present to question the bride and 
groom before announcing their engagement in church the 
following week. The evening before the wedding the Poltera- 
bend also took place at the bride’s home. Guests brought the 
wedding presents and refreshments were served. This party 
was very noisy and involved shooting guns and later fireworks. 
A similar party, the charivari, followed the wedding in some 
communities. This custom survived until recent years, but 
these affairs are in total contrast with the more decorous 
dinners and receptions surrounding a wedding today. ?! 

The nineteenth-century wedding ceremony itself was a 
worship service. The entire congregation was invited, and no 
one received written invitations. The ceremony lasted over an 
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hour and included a complete sermon. The bride and groom sat 
throughout the service. The only music was congregational 
singing since solos did not become customary until much later. 
The bride was not accompanied by attendants, and only a few 
brides received a diamond ring. The wedding was held at the 
bride’s home, usually in a large tent erected for this purpose. 
Several weeks of butchering, baking, and decorating prepared 
for the dinner and program following the service. The guests 
often sat down for two hot meals during the five- to six-hour 
celebration. At perhaps half of the earliest weddings, wine, 
whiskey, or schnapps was served. Some Western District 
congregations preserve a few wedding traditions from this 
early period, but most of these practices disappeared long ago. 

Time has altered funerals as noticeably as it has weddings. 
Since embalming was unknown in Kansas until after 1900, 
funerals were held shortly after death, and in summer the 
deceased was immediately placed on boards over tubs of ice. A 
lace sheet covered the body, and pennies were placed on the 
eyes to keep them closed. The family washed the body and 
dressed it in a special muslin shirt or Totenhemd. Someone in 
the congregation made a coffin. A wake consisting of several 
hours of hymn singing in the deceased’s home was held the 
night before the funeral. Funerals were long and somber. 
Services were held in the home and then in the church. The 
casket was almost always opened in the home. No music and 
few flowers accompanied the services. The funeral itself did not 
attempt to comfort relatives, and often the deceased was not 
directly mentioned. The immediate family dressed in black, 
and mourning continued for about a year. 22 This description of 
funeral activities indicates that the attitude toward death has 
also changed over the past century. On the one hand, death was 
not concealed. An undertaker and minister did not remove the 
family of the deceased from the preparations. On the other 
hand, the funeral was simultaneously impersonal. It did not 
celebrate a person’s life and accomplishments but only offered 
general assurances about life after death. 

Underlying these practices and customs was the Anabap- 
tist faith of the immigrants. Anabaptism was neither static nor 
uniform. Each group of immigrants exhibited certain influen- 
ces from their European or Russian environment upon their 
faith, and other religious forces in America affected their 
religious thinking as well. Thus it is very difficult to generalize 
about the inner spiritual life of the immigrants. What concerns 
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did these pioneers voice in their prayers? How did their daily 
devotions express their faith? What themes did their ministers’ 
lengthy sermons elucidate week after week? 23 

Today one might simply characterize the early members of 
the Western District as pious. However, this label oversimpli- 
fies the forces, variously described as pietism, fundamental- 
ism, and revivalism, which infiltrated Anabaptism in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Varieties of pietism 
ranged from the Wesleyan revival in Great Britain to the 
teachings of Eduard Wust which spread in several forms in 
Russia. The pietist movement resulted in a number of new 
emphases and even schisms among the Mennonites in Europe, 
Russia, and America. A revitalization of Anabaptism and 
removal of traditions contradictory to Anabaptism occurred. 
However, Anabaptist teachings on nonresistance and noncon- 
formity were simultaneously weakened.?4 The experience of 
emigration and settlement in a new land somewhat minimized 
this negative impact on the Mennonites of the Western District 
Conference, but they were nonetheless strongly influenced by 
_ pietism. 

Daily family devotions were very important to the 
immigrants. Families, though large, were quite close-knit. 
Their religious outlook as well as their life together on a farm 
drew them together. The home was the primary source of 
religious education for the children. The home, like the church, 
was also in many respects quite patriarchal. Mennonite 
parents enforced the rigid moral standards which usually 
accompanied pietism. They demanded abstinence from danc- 
ing, playing cards, theatergoing, reading worldly literature, 
and drinking alcoholic beverages. Countless sermons emphas- 
ized the avoidance of these worldly entertainments. Few 
Mennonites had easy access to such vices, but pietism had an 
obvious impact on the way people lived. 

Pietism also influenced the nature of the worship services 
of the immigrants. They soon introduced Sunday schools, and 
church services became more informal and spontaneous. 
Congregations learned gospel songs, and smaller groups met 
for prayer or Bible study on Sunday afternoons or in the 
evening. Even the use of musical instruments, which eventual- 
ly helped to displace the Vorsaenger, may be traced to pietis- 
tic influences upon the Mennonites. Pietism touched some 
congregations deeply before they left Russia and Europe for 
Kansas, while other congregations clung more firmly to 
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traditional ways. Yet all were ripe for pietism in its American 
forms of revivalism and fundamentalism. The proper response 
to these phenomena was an early and persistent concern of the 
Western District Conference. 

At its heart, pietism emphasized the inner spiritual life of a 
Christian. A personal and emotional conversion experience 
began each individual’s Christian pilgrimage. Then the 
performance of good works and evangelism became part of the 
Christian’s duty. Young people participated in Christian 
outreach both at home and abroad. The pietists stressed the 
emotional side of Christianity. The Mennonites of Russia were 
most strongly influenced by these pietistic beliefs, but the 
South German, Prussian, and other Mennonites who migrated 
to the Western District also exhibited similar characteristics. 25 


Schism and Transformation: The General Conference 


The formation of the General Conference in 1860 may be 
interpreted as a result of “pietistic’ influences among the 
Mennonites in America. Thus it seems quite natural that the 
Mennonite immigrants of the 1870s and 1880s affiliated with 
the group of Mennonites in America whose pietist faith 
corresponded with their own. Although this explanation is 
basically correct, the origins of the General Conference and the 
immigrants’ decision to join the Conference were actually quite 
complicated. 

Schism and internal friction are major themes in Menno- 
nite history. The origin of the General Conference was the 
result of the most significant of many splits which have 
occurred among Mennonites in America. 

Although Mennonites still disagree whether the General 
Conference was a corruption of Anabaptist values through 
liberalization and secularization or amovement for reform and 
renewal of Anabaptist principles, the immigrants to Kansas 
with few exceptions were attracted to this new branch of 
Mennonites. 26 

In the early nineteenth century the established leaders of 
the Mennonites in America discouraged Sunday schools, 
prayer meetings, evangelism, and higher education. Mean- 
while, other denominations expanded, and camp meetings and 
circuit riders converted thousands. The Mennonites also 
resisted involvement in society, changes in dress, and coopera- 
tion with other Christians. While non-Mennonites adapted and 
reformed to meet current social and economic conditions, an 
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emphasis on tradition and formalism contributed to an 
appearance of spiritual apathy among Mennonites. The 
Mennonites in America attempted to hold fast to their 
Anabaptist inheritance, but, as Leland Harder explains, a 
number of subtle contradictions developed: “Their nonconfor- 
mity took the form of quaintness rather than prophetic dissent 
to worldly forms, while within the group itself there was the 
most rigid conformity to its own subculture.” 27 

The movement which became the General Conference 
Mennonite Church originated in four centers: Pennsylvania, 
Canada, Ohio, and Iowa. The so-called Oberholtzer schism of 
1847 which resulted in the East Pennsylvania Conference of 
Mennonites has received the most attention from historians. 
John H. Oberholtzer, a minister of the Swamp Congregation in 
Bucks County, was an aggressive and open-minded leader. He 
challenged tradition by not wearing the plain coat required of 
ministers. He also suggested that a constitution and minutes of 
business meetings would facilitate the work of the Franconia 
Conference. In a barrage of recriminations, the proponents of 
- Oberholtzer’s Ordnung withdrew (or were expelled) and formed 
their own conference. Sixteen congregations, containing 500 
members, joined this new organization. Oberholtzer himself 
became the leader of these churches, and he simultaneously 
published the Religoeser Botschafter, one of the first American 
Mennonite periodicals. 28 

Daniel Hoch, a minister in Lincoln County, Ontario, and 
Ephraim Hunsberger, the newly elected bishop serving the 
Wadsworth Church in Ohio, were instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Canada-Ohio Conference in the mid-1850s. Hoch 
had been strongly influenced by pietism while Hunsberger had 
been a member of the Oberholtzer group in Pennsylvania. This 
organization accepted the same constitution as the East 
Pennsylvania Conference, but suggestions for an alliance 
between the two groups were not realized. 

The impetus for the General Conference instead emanated 
from a fourth location, Iowa. Itis at this point that the stories of 
the General Conference and Western District first merge. The 
organizers of the General Conference were the relatively recent 
immigrants from South Germany who soon became the 
original settlers in the Western District. 

The South German congregations of West Point and Zion 
in Lee County, Iowa, adopted a joint constitution in 1853. They 
exhibited progressive characteristics similar to those of the 
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East Pennsylvania Conference. Informal contacts developed 
between Mennonites in the east and west, and when West Point 
and Zion met on March 21, 1859, they decided to promote a 
broader union of Mennonite churches to cultivate home and 
foreign missions. Additional resolutions suggested monthly 
offerings for missions and support of a traveling minister. 
Oberholtzer’s editorials had often called for a greater unity 
among Mennonites in America, but this proposal specified 
concrete plans and goals. The suggested agenda for a meeting 
of all Mennonites in America in 1860 included the organization 
of a missionary society, the founding of a school for training 
missionaries and ministers, and the publication of tracts. 

On Monday, May 28, 1860, in the German Methodist 
Church at West Point, the first session of the General 
Conference convened. Present were members of the West Point 
and Zion congregations, John Oberholtzer and Enos Loux from 
Pennsylvania, and only a few others. This inauspicious group 
of about a dozen men, representing perhaps five congregations, 
approved a somewhat grandiose plan for the union of all 
Mennonite congregations of North America.?9 In 1861 seven- 
teen delegates unofficially represented eight churches when 
the General Conference assembled at Wadsworth, Ohio. At the 
third session, held in Summerfield, Illinois, in 1863, delegates 
from eighteen churches were present. By the fifth session in 
1869, the General Conference was operating on basically the 
same format as it does today. Membership in the Conference 
was by congregation, and each congregation was represented 
by delegates according to its membership. The Conference 
administered projects and suggested policies, but congrega- 
tions remained independent, associating for fellowship and 
cooperative endeavors. Already in 1869 regional conferences 
within the General Conference encouraged local enterprises to 
meet their particular needs. 

About twenty congregations with 1,500 members had 
allied with the General Conference by the close of its first 
decade. The Conference grew rapidly during the remainder of 
the century, but its new adherents were primarily the 
Mennonite immigrants from Russia and Europe. Few other 
“American” or “Old” Mennonite congregations joined, and 
eventually they began holding their own “General Confer- 
ences.” 3° Constitutions, minutes, Sunday schools, missions, 
trained and paid ministers, and other innovations at first 
distinguished the General Conference Mennonite Church from 
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other Mennonites in America. Why did the immigrants who 
settled in Kansas associate almost immediately with the 
General Conference? 


The Kansas Immigrants and the General Conference 


A number of options with regard to conference affiliation 
confronted the Mennonite immigrants in Kansas. They could 
remain unattached to any conference, and at first glance their 
diverse backgrounds might appear to make any cooperation 
unlikely. The immigrants could also join the Kansas Confer- 
ence (MC), which held its first meeting in 1876, or the Kansas- 
Nebraska Conference (MC), which originated in 1879. These 
conferences were formed by a number of (Old) Mennonites who 
had migrated to Kansas in the early 1870s. They held 
semiannual conferences: one session with only Kansas 
churches and the other jointly with Nebraska churches. Two of 
the larger congregations in these conferences were in Marion 
and McPherson counties, in the midst of the immigrants’ 
settlements.?! Association with these preexistent and local 
- groups might seem natural and convenient. 

However, the immigrants almost at once joined the 
Western Conference of the General Conference. This body had 
been formed on November 6, 1868, at Franklin, Iowa. Its 
charter members included the West Point, Zion, Salem, and 
Franklin congregations in Lee County, Iowa, and the church in 
Summerfield, Illinois. Summerfield was the closest congrega- 
tion to Kansas, but by 1886 the Western Conference had grown 
to thirty congregations, extending as far east as Clarence 
Center, New York, and Niagara Falls, Ontario, and including 
thirteen congregations in Kansas. 

The First Mennonite Church in Halstead led the Kansas 
churches and united with the Western Conference shortly after 
the congregation was organized in 1875.32 The South Germans 
who formed the Halstead church had already been a part of the 
Conference through their former congregations in Iowa and 
Illinois. Thus little explanation of their decision is necessary, 
and the South Germans served as a major encouragement to 
the other Kansas immigrants who affiliated with the General 
Conference. Nevertheless, several other factors urged the 
immigrants toward membership in the General Conference. 

John F. Funk spoke for all American Mennonites, 
irrespective of their conference loyalties, when he welcomed the 
impending immigration of Mennonites from Europe and 
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Russia, “Let us receive them kindly and seek to do them 
good.”’33 Funk and other (Old) Mennonites made a substantial 
contribution to the immigration, and the immigrants were 
quite grateful for their hospitality and their many donations. 
However, a wide gulf between the (Old) Mennonites and recent 
immigrants existed. Tobias Unruh, one of the delegates who 
toured the United States in 1873, was surprised when he 
attended a Mennonite worship service in Elkhart, Indiana, and 
discovered that only English was spoken. Though conservative 
on other issues, many (Old) Mennonites had succumbed to 
social pressures and the desires of young people and aban- 
doned the German language. In contrast, maintenance of their 
German language and culture was extremely important to the 
immigrants. 24 Moreover, the immigrants were disappointed to 
encounter the consumption of alcohol and tobacco among the 
(Old) Mennonites. Pietist influences caused some of the 
immigrants to view these practices with disapproval. The (Old) 
Mennonites basically seemed strange to the immigrants. Their 
language, culture, lifestyle, and worship practices differed. The 
immigrants in Marion and McPherson counties could not even 
speak with their (Old) Mennonite neighbors. 

Furthermore, the new arrivals were interested in missions, 
publications, education, and Sunday schools, and many 
favored the use of musical instruments during worship. The 
(Old) Mennonites probably did not conceal their opposition to 
these practices, while the General Conference had a strong 
positive appeal to the immigrants in these areas. Perhaps the 
formalism of the (Old) Mennonites seemed indicative of a 
spiritual deadness, while the rational organization as well as 
the intentions of the General Conference promised ardent and 
effective evangelism. The immigrants probably did not 
understand the position of the (Old) Mennonite Church on 
tradition, but they enthusiastically supported missions. In fact, 
the General Conference’s support of missions was perhaps the 
single most important factor drawing the Kansas Mennonite 
immigrants into the Conference. °° 

Immigration in itself was a major element in Kansas 
immigrants’ decision to associate with the General Conference. 
They sought fellowship to relieve their isolation, and their 
common experiences as migrants and pioneers brought them 
together. Furthermore, they discovered similar interests 
among other nearby Mennonite immigrants who had also 
escaped threats to their doctrine of nonresistance. Many 
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differences among the groups of immigrants existed, and 
minutiae continued to cause disagreements. Nevertheless, the 
American environment provided new challenges which seemed 
more pressing and significant than the diversity of practices 
transported from Europe and Russia. Several common con- 
cerns brought the immigrants together. Thus immigration was 
a move toward unity. 

The immigrants’ motives for joining the General Confer- 
ence are best evidenced by their interpretation of the Confer- 
ence. In his introduction to H. P. Krehbiel’s 1898 History of the 
General Conference, A. B. Shelly underlined the Conference’s 
principal aim: “the unification of all Mennonites.” Krehbiel 
himself added his analysis of the origins of the Conference: 
“Union is not to be achieved on the basis of likeness or unity in 
opinions, customs, or other nonessentials. These are entirely 
overlooked.’ Missionary work was a task which would unite 
all Mennonites regardless of their customs and traditions. The 
immigrants were indignant when identified as ‘““New” Menno- 
nites. Although they agreed with Oberholtzer’s reforms, they 
- believed that their adherence to the General Conference did not 
depend on their degree of nonconformity to the world. The 1847 
division between “Old” and “New” Mennonites was second- 
ary. The Mennonite immigrants in Kansas believed that the 
General Conference was not a branch of Mennonites or a 
denomination; the General Conference sought to unite all 
Mennonites in a revival of the evangelical mission of the early 
Anabaptists. According to the Kansas pioneers, the General 
Conference originated in 1860, when the South Germans in 
Iowa called for the union of all Mennonites who agreed with the 
fundamental Anabaptist principles. 37 

In summary, the influence of the South Germans, aliena- 
tion from the (Old) Mennonites, immigration experiences of the 
Kansas Mennonites, and positive attractions of the General 
Conference constitute the bases for understanding the origins 
of the Kansas Conference of the General Conference Menno- 
nite Church. The diversity among the Mennonites who arrived 
in Kansas in the 1870s and 1880s was remarkable. Union could 
not be founded on shared religious practices or culture. The 
immigrants maintained their customs and established congre- 
gations on the basis of their specific European or Russian 
background. However, a common cause drew them together. 
Although differences have persisted, the common cause 
continues to unite the Western District Conference. 
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LV. 


Education: Preserving 


the faith 


The school does not stand above, but below the 
churches; it would be a servant and not a ruler of the 
churches. — David Goerz 


The Kansas Conference and Education 


A concern for education brought the Kansas Konferenz der 
Mennoniten into being in 1877. Although the Mennonite 
immigrants in Kansas participated in the original Western 
Conference of the General Conference, the ‘“Kansas Confer- 
ence” was the true forerunner of the Western District Confer- 
ence. Involvement in the Western Conference was significant 
for the immigrants and drew them into the General Conference. 
They avoided isolation through this wider affiliation. However, 
the Western Conference, extending eastward to New York and 
containing many older congregations, could not meet the 
unique needs of the recent immigrants. Thus they united in the 
Kansas Conference and held annual meetings until 1892, when 
the Kansas Conference expanded into the Western District 
Conference. Many of the interests which stimulated the 
formation of the Kansas Conference have remained important 
concerns of the Western District. 

The common cause of education provided the impetus for 
the first meeting of the Kansas Conference and helped to 
solidify the diverse groups of immigrants who composed the 
Conference. How did education fulfill this role? During the 
Reformation many Anabaptists had become suspicious of 
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higher education. The state churches controlled the universi- 
ties, which often were instrumental in persecuting the 
Anabaptists. Worldliness and pride characterized many 
scholars. Nevertheless, the Anabaptists were seriously inter- 
ested in the education of their children. Their doctrine of 
believer’s baptism and their biblicism made literacy essential. 
Wherever the Mennonites migrated in Europe, they insisted on 
their own schools to insure a Christian education and loyalty to 
their own denomination. Thus upon their arrival in Kansas the 
immigrants immediately established schools. 

Although the immigrants often held their first worship 
services in district schoolhouses, Kansas did not have a well- 
established school system. Marion County was included in a 
school district which extended over 30,000 square miles. State 
requirements for education were minimal, and school laws 
were lenient. Children aged eight to fourteen were required to 
attend only twelve weeks of school each year.! Consequently, 
the Mennonites founded their own schools with little competi- 
tion and few restrictions. 

The immigrants rarely created parochial schools offically 
sponsored by their congregations. The size of the settlements 
and disagreements over responsibility often precluded paro- 
chial schools. Instead, individual teachers usually opened 
private schools for the benefit of the community. For example, 
the Alexanderwohl community alone had three schools in 
operation during its first winter in America. Cornelius Wedel 
(Springfield), Heinrich Banman (Blumental), and Peter Balzer 
(South Blumental) were the teachers. A year later other private 
schools opened in Gruenfeld and Emmental (Emmatal). 
Gruenfeld constructed the first Mennonite schoolhouse, and H. 
R. Voth taught there. Peter Richert, Jr., was the first teacher at 
Emmental. After meeting in various homes for several years, 
the Emmental school also occupied a small schoolhouse in 
1879. The Hoffnungsau community had three private schools 
by 1875. Gnadenberg, Hoffnungsfeld, Halstead, Brudertal, and 
other congregations also had schools prior to the formation of 
the Kansas Conference. ? 

What subjects were taught in these early private schools? 
What was it like to attend such a school? The chief purpose of 
the schools was to teach the German language and acquaint 
students with the Bible. Bible history was the primary subject, 
and the Bible formed the core of all reading and writing 
assignments. Students also studied arithmetic, geography, and 
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music. Often in a rearranged living room or corner of the 
immigrant house, one teacher taught students of all levels. 
Desks, seats, and blackboards were homemade. A few charts, 
primers, and penmanship books usually constituted the only 
textbooks in addition to the Bible. 

Mennonite teachers received very low compensation, but 
they usually taught school only during the winter months 
when their farms required less attention. A number of the 
teachers were ministers. At an early date some of the 
Mennonite schools affiliated with the public school systems in 
order to save money.? However, the Mennonite schools 
maintained independence from outside control. 

David Goerz, Wilhelm Ewert, and other farsighted leaders 
recognized the inadequacies of these Mennonite schools. No 
guidelines for texts, curriculum, or teaching methods aided the 
teachers. The school did not follow any uniform or minimum 
standards. Moreover, the number of Mennonite schools 
increased rapidly from about a dozen in 1877 to over forty by 
1900. A shortage of qualified teachers developed, and the 
_ placement of teachers was haphazard. 

On August 15, 1877, Zur Heimath, the semiofficial 
newspaper of the Kansas immigrants, suggested a meeting of 
all Mennonite teachers to discuss their concerns. David Goerz, 
the editor of Zur Heimath and formerly a teacher, initiated this 
gathering. The respondents to Goerz’s overture were enthusias- 
tic but few in number, and Zur Heimath later added that 
ministers would also be welcome at the proposed meeting.‘ 
After consulting with other elders, Dietrich Gaeddert of 
Hoffnungsau formally invited all interested teachers, elders, 
and ministers to a discussion of Mennonite education in the 
immigrant communities. The meeting was held at a district 
schoolhouse near the home of Heinrich Richert of Alexander- 
wohl on November 15, 1877. Wilhelm Ewert of Brudertal 
opened the proceedings with singing, prayer, and an address. 

A spirit of cooperation united these Mennonites who met to 
consider the problem of education. Ewert’s opening address 
echoed a major theme of the General Conference as he 
attributed the factions and disagreements among the Menno- 
nites to a lack of interest in education. This gathering of 
teachers and ministers encouraged all Mennonite teachers to 
follow the same curriculum and schedule. Every school should 
train students to sing with notes in addition to ciphers. In 
addition, the meeting recommended that wherever possible 
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Mennonite communities should assume the operation of 
existing school districts. Otherwise they should establish 
parochial schools. 

Of course the lessons were taught in German. However, 
because the Mennonites did not seek total isolation from their 
American neighbors, they urged their schools to teach English. 
They wanted to learn English: ‘‘(a) in order to defend our social 
interests better in dealings with the Americans and (b) in order 
to be able to be active for the Kingdom of God also among the 
English speaking population.”> This statement affirms the 
General Conference’s emphasis on missions, but group 
preservation appears to have been more important to the 
Kansas Mennonites. 

Among the significant resolutions passed at this first 
meeting of immigrants was a proposal for a conference of 
official delegates from all Kansas Mennonite congregations. A 
committee, consisting of David Goerz, Jacob Buller, and Peter 
Balzer and supplemented by Jacob Stucky, Heinrich Richert, 
and unnamed others, was appointed to prepare a program for 
the prospective conference. The Mennonite leaders who 
gathered in November recognized the need for a Mennonite 
Fortbildungsschule or ‘‘preparatory school” in Kansas. Their 
elementary schools required a constant supply of well-trained 
teachers, and a strong organization would be necessary to build 
and support a school of higher education. The Kansas 
Conference was called to consider the assumption of this 
responsibility. 

This special committee appointed by the teachers and 
ministers drew up a plan for a general conference of Menno- 
nites in Kansas. The basic organization of the Western District 
Conference still approximates their proposal. They suggested 
annual meetings of delegates officially selected by each 
congregation in proportion to its membership (one vote for 
every thirty members or fraction thereof). Any Mennonite 
church in Kansas was eligible to send delegates, and all 
members of these congregations were invited to participate in 
the discussions. To facilitate an orderly and efficient use of 
time, the committee even publicized the agenda in advance. 
Besides educational matters, the first Kansas Conference 
considered a wide variety of other topics: home missions, 
publications, and other practical questions of concern to the 
immigrants. ® 

Seventy individuals, including twenty-nine delegates from 
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Wilhelm Ewert, First President, David Goerz, First President, 


Kansas Conference Western District Conference 


nine congregations, packed the schoolhouse near Richert’s 
home for the first session of the Kansas Conference on 
December 14, 1877. Wilhelm Ewert, who chaired the earlier 
meeting, was reelected president, and David Goerz was the 
secretary. Ewert’s opening address focused on the diversity of 
practices and backgrounds among those attending the Confer- 
ence and on their need for unity: ‘May we come closer to this 
goal, then it will not become so difficult for us to hear one 
another with regard to various views concerning matters of 
insight, but make an effort to become one in Him who is our 
hope in life and death.”? On many occasions speakers at the 
Kansas and Western District conferences have repeated this 
theme, but the differences among the participants have 
probably never been more apparent than in 1877. This was the 
first large-scale gathering of Mennonites in Kansas. The 
immigrants were united by their Anabaptist faith, migration 
experiences, and pioneer lifestyle, but contacts between the 
various groups had been limited during their first three years in 
the United States. Could they surmount their cultural and 
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religious distinctions and cooperate in the founding of a 
school? 

The first session of the Kansas Conference discussed the 
recommendations of the November meeting of teachers and 
ministers. The delegates implemented the desired uniformity 
by suggesting a list of textbooks and a daily schedule of study 
for the Mennonite schools. They also endorsed the previous 
meeting’s resolutions on learning the English language and 
establishing parochial schools. However, some disagreement 
arose over participation in the public school districts. The 
Conference was unable to recommend or condemn American 
citizenship, and each congregation had to determine for itself 
the proper relationship between church and state. 

The delegates also selected a committee of ten men who 
were to prepare a plan for establishing a Mennonite preparato- 
ry school. The committee was unable to compose a detailed 
model in the brief time alloted between the afternoon and 
evening sessions. The Conference then decided to elect a 
standing committee who would submit a school proposal to the 
-next meeting of the Conference. David Goerz (Halstead), 
Dietrich Gaeddert (Hoffnungsau), Wilhelm Ewert (Brudertal), 
Leonhard Sudermann (Emmaus), Jacob Stucky (Hoffnungs- 
feld), Bernhard Buhler (Independent), and Heinrich Richert 
(Alexanderwohl) were selected. ® 

This committee faced a tremendous task. They were to 
select a location, provide physical facilities, hire teachers, 
design a curriculum, and perhaps most important, acquire 
financial support for the proposed school. They were undoubt- 
edly familiar with the General Conference’s struggling school 
at Wadsworth, Ohio, and wished to avoid similar difficulties. 9 
At this time Mennonites were unaccustomed to donating 
money for such causes. Farmers had many debts and little cash 
to spare. In addition, the committee was uncertain whether a 
constituency for the proposed school existed among the 
heterogeneous group of immigrants. 

Although confronted by numerous questions and obsta- 
cles, the committee proceeded with enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. When unanticipated complications arose, the resulting 
delays strained the patience of the school’s supporters within 
the Conference. In fact, the “school cause’ dominated the 
history of the Kansas Conference from 1877 to 1892. Other 
important affairs often occupied the Conference, but establish- 
ing the preparatory school was its foremost concern. 
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Over one hundred persons were present when the second 
Kansas Conference assembled at the Hoffnungsau Church on 
November 6 and 7, 1878. The main item on the agenda was the 
report of the school committee. The committee recommended 
opening a school but had been unable to find a suitable 
location. It was suggested that the school be held each yearina 
different congregation. This would test various sites, and 
churches would become familiar with the school. The commit- 
tee announced that Heinrich H. Ewert, the son of Wilhelm 
Ewert, would be willing to serve as the teacher as soon as he 
had completed his education at the normal school in Emporia. 
Meanwhile, the committee advised the Conference to appoint a 
treasurer who would collect voluntary contributions for the 
school. Jacob Buller of Alexanderwohl was selected for this 
office, but the Conference clearly specified that the school 
committee must contract no debts. The committee was reelected 
and instructed to continue its efforts. 1° 

This is not the place to sketch in detail the founding and 
progress of the preparatory school of the Kansas Conference. !! 
However, it is important to relate the story of the school insofar 
as it provides insights into the development of the Conference 
itself. Delays continued to plague the school cause until 1882, 
when on March 10 the school committee called a special session 
of the Conference at the Alexanderwohl Church. The Emmen- 
tal village of the Alexanderwohl community had offered to rent 
their school building to the Conference. The conditions for 
opening a school at Emmental seemed favorable, and the 
school committee obtained permission to rent the building for 
one year and to hirea teacher. H. H. Ewert accepted the position 
and was installed at a special service in the Alexanderwohl 
immigrant house on September 13, 1882. Twenty-one students 
(all male) began school the following day. Five years had 
elapsed since the original call for a Mennonite school. 

Several factors had retarded the establishment of the 
school. Some congregations had made financial commitments 
to the Wadsworth school and were unwilling to accept 
additional burdens. When Wadsworth closed in 1878, this 
barrier was removed. H. H. Ewert had chosen to continue his 
education at Des Moines Institute in Iowa, and for several 
years a teacher could not be found. The Conference occasional- 
ly provided financial assistance to a few students attending 
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parochial schools, but the school treasury frequently dried up. 
Little progress toward establishing the school could be reported 
until 1881, when David Goerz and Peter Claassen solicited over 
$2,000 fur a school building fund. However, the problems 
postponing the project were not simply mechanical and 
financial. Although support for the school seemed widespread 
and few major disagreements arose, misgivings about higher 
education persisted among the Kansas Mennonites. 

Yet the aims of the preparatory school were clearly defined 
and met with the approval of most churches in the Kansas 
Conference. The school would train teachers and provide 
religious instruction in the German language. Young men of 
good character could prepare to serve their churches. !2 When 
the school opened, it immediately became apparent that the 
Emmental facilities were inadequate. Since suitable lodgings 
for students were unavailablein the Emmental community, the 
school committee obtained permission to build a permanent 
structure in Halstead. 

The Kansas Conference itself was unable to finance even a 
-modest structure. However, a group of Mennonites, led by 
David Goerz, formed the Halstead College Association for the 
purpose of relocating the school and erecting a building in 
Halstead. The school committee accepted their proposal by a 
vote of five to four at a meeting on April 9, 1883. The only other 
offer had come from Newton, but the committee judged the 
Halstead offer to be more advantageous. On May 5, 1883, the 
Halstead College Association was incorporated with the 
capital stock of $10,000 divided into 200 shares. Bernhard 
Warkentin was elected president and purchased the first ten 
shares. Goerz was secretary. Construction began in May and 
was completed hurriedly in September. The Halstead Menno- 
nite Seminary (Fortbildungsschule) was dedicated on Sep- 
tember 16, 1883, and school began three days later with twelve 
students. However, the total enrollment increased to seventy- 
six with an average attendance of about thirty-four. H. H. 
Ewert, the German teacher, and P. J. Galle, who headed the 
English department, comprised the faculty, and the outlook for 
the school seemed quite bright. 

The school committee of the Kansas Conference retained 
close control over the new school. It supervised admissions, 
visited the school twice a year, handled any necessary 
discipline, approved the curriculum, oversaw the selection of 
textbooks, hired and fired teachers, and set the school’s 
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calendar. The committee forbade all students the use of 
tobacco, made church attendance compulsory, required all 
pedagogical students to take church history, and specified the 
General Conference hymnbook for use in the school. The entire 
Kansas Conference ruled on the more controversial issue of 
coeducation. The Conference at first tabled the question and 
requested that H. H. Ewert report on its merits in the General 
Conference paper, the Christlicher Bundesbote. But ten women 
enrolled on an experimental basis during the first year of the 
Halstead Seminary. The trial proved successful, and within a 
few years coeducation was accepted. !3 

Despite the close supervision of the Halstead Seminary by 
the Kansas Conference, the relationship between the school 
and its constituency remained problematic. The Conference 
had been unable to provide facilities for the school without the 
assistance of a private corporation. The investors in the 
Halstead College Association were not attracted by potential 
profits. Their primary motive was to induce the Conference to 
locate the school in Halstead. Nevertheless, they relieved the 
Conference from a large financial commitment. Why was the 
Conference itself incapable of raising sufficient funds? Money 
was undoubtedly available in the Mennonite communities, but 
several difficulties precluded the Conference from assuming 
direct responsibility for the school. The structure of the 
Conference was congregational, and any undertaking relied on 
the voluntary support of each congregation. The Mennonite 
immigrants were extremely cautious about contracting a debt 
or long-term financial obligation. The Halstead College 
Association surmounted these obstacles and easily raised the 
necessary capital. (The Conference did finance the construc- 
tion of an additional building in Halstead although not without 
some difficulty.) 

Doubts about higher education also persisted and contrib- 
uted to the inability of the Conference to back the seminary 
wholeheartedly. Some immigrants were not enthusiastic about 
cooperation because they had traditionally placed less empha- 
sis on education. The school committee, teachers, and other 
supporters of the seminary recognized this factor and sought to 
maintain friendly relations by emphasizing the religious 
values of education. In 1883 the Conference requested that the 
teachers of the seminary speak in the congregations. Two years 
later the Conference ordained H. H. Ewert as “‘Conference 
minister.” As a traveling evangelist he was authorized not only 
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to explain the educational work of the Conference but also to 
spread the gospel. His ordination violated the usually strict 
application of the congregational principle and indicates a 
growin., sense of Conference unity.!4 Despite this step, 
prejudices against the seminary persisted. 

What was it like to attend the Halstead Seminary? A bell 
awakened the resident students at 5:30 a.m. After breakfast 
and morning devotions, classes occupied the students until 1:00 
p.m. Following lunch they completed their homework and 
afternoon chores. The men’s chorus practiced three afternoons 
each week. Every student spent an hour of silence in his room 
before supper at 7:00 o’clock. A second study period followed 
evening devotions, and the lights were out at exactly 10:00 p.m. 
Discipline was strict by modern standards, and students not 
only completed their assignments on time but also cleaned the 
classrooms and performed other tasks for the benefit of the 
school. No intercollegiate athletics and few extracurricular 
activities enlivened this routine. Every student delivered a 
weekly “rhetorical” or recitation before the entire school. The 
-method of instruction concentrated on the performance of 
repeated exercises or recitations. 

The name “Halstead Mennonite Seminary” is misleading, 
and the school is more accurately described as the ““Mennonite 
Preparatory School” (Fortbildungsschule). This name implies 
a continuation of elementary school although the curriculum 
was far short of that of a modern high school. The most 
advanced courses offered were college preparatory, and the 
label ‘“‘seminary”’ indicates not the level of training but the 
school’s religious emphasis. Students could also enroll in a 
teacher-training course or a general liberal arts course. All 
classes were divided between the German and the English 
departments. Each department had its own teacher, but the 
employment of only two teachers severely limited the curricu- 
lum. Consequently, in 1887 the school hired a third instructor, 
Emil Otto, but he was dismissed after one year. A special 
session of the Kansas Conference voted to discharge Otto since 
the constituency could not accept his interpretation of 
Romans.!> This action confirmed the growing dissatisfaction 
and turmoil which had begun to threaten the existence of the 
school. 

The first school year in Halstead closed with a debt of over 
$400. This deficit consumed a surplus remaining from the 
Emmental school and began a series of small shortages that 
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the Conference was unable to overcome. Even the modest 
salaries of the teachers could not be paid without substantial 
contributions. Despite repeated and urgent appeals, the 
Conference did not meet its obligations. Moreover, low 
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attendance and years of depression contributed to the financial 
worries. Attendance was also quite irregular. Many students 
missed the beginning of each semester and dropped out before 
the end. Some Mennonite youth began to attend secondary and 
state schools where little religion and no German were taught, 
facilities were better, and the curriculum was broader. !® 

Furthermore, the Halstead College Association had 
granted the Conference the use of its building rent free for five 
years. The Association extended this period one additional 
year but, beginning in 1890, placed a fee of $200 per year upon 
the building. This additional burden added to the school’s 
already severe financial woes. In addition, the frequent 
turnover of faculty was a major nuisance. The school had eight 
different teachers in only ten years. The resignation of H. H. 
Ewert in 1891 was a great loss. He accepted a position as 
teacher and principal of the newly established Gretna Normal 
School in Manitoba and became an organizer of the General 
Conference in Canada. 

Nevertheless, problems regarding finances, attendance, 
- facilities, and faculty were secondary. The seminary’s total 
deficit was only about $300 when the school closed. This 
amount represented a very small liability for the entire 
Mennonite constituency, especially had it been paid as the debt 
gradually accumulated. The yearly accounts indicate regular 
contributions by all congregations. Yet the frequent calls for 
unity and cooperation reveal that something was amiss. For 
example, Emmaus sent a written statement and did not attend 
the special session of the Conference which fired Otto. No 
indication exists that Emmaus did not support the seminary, 
but the Conference severely censured the congregation: “In 
times of crisis, of difficulties and vexation, it is of course 
necessary above all things that we unite solidly for the common 
cause, for just then it is important to meet every difficulty 
openly with courage.”’!’ The Conference condemned any 
congregation which might withdraw from deliberations 
regarding the school. Brotherly love and open discussion were 
declared essential. 

A boom in higher education ironically fueled the final 
controversy which led to the death of the Halstead Seminary. 
Colleges spread across central Kansas in the late 1880s: 
Southwestern, Bethany, Kansas Wesleyan, Sterling, and 
McPherson opened at this time. Mennonites also recognized 
the value of higher education, and their young people placed 
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increasing demands on the limited staff of the seminary. The 
struggling seminary could not meet these needs, and support 
grew for the establishment of a Mennonite college in Kansas. 
For some reason the Conference had always considered the 
Halstead location of the seminary temporary. This factor and 
an attractive offer from a group of Newton residents to support 
a Mennonite college in Newton resulted in the establishment of 
Bethel College. 

However, the Kansas Conference did not found Bethel 
College. Dissension clouds the circumstances which resulted in 
the founding of Bethel College by a private association and in 
closing of the Halstead Seminary. The traditional emphasis on 
harmony and continuity between Halstead and Bethel is 
misleading. The conflict surrounding Bethel’s origins had 
significant repercussions. !8 

The ensuing animosity sparked opposition to Bethel 
College as late as the 1930s. Entire congregations were 
alienated and have never gained complete confidence in the 
college. Doubts which continue today about the proper 
relationship between the Western District and Bethel College 
may be traced to the beginning of the college. Bethel College 
has always played a prominent and valuable part in the history 
of the Conference, but the alliance between the church and its 
college has frequently been stormy. Skepticism and disagree- 
ments persisted regarding the merits and role of a Mennonite 
college. 


The Founding of Bethel College 


On May 23, 1887, the “Bethel College of the Mennonite 
Church of North America” was incorporated. Over six years 
later the dedication of the main building took place, and school 
opened on September 20, 1893.19 Earlier that year the Halstead 
Seminary had completed its tenth and final year of operation. 
The promotion of the new school at Newton undermined the 
seminary while the existence of the seminary simultaneously 
divided the supporters of Bethel College. The school in 
Halstead had many friends who withdrew their backing from 
the college when it appeared that the seminary would be 
sacrificed for the new institution. Moreover, the proponents of 
the religious and secondary education offered at the seminary 
did not automatically approve of the more advanced and 
“worldly” program of the college. This competition in the late 
1880s was not conducive to the prosperity of either school. The 
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resulting confusion and disunity handicapped the “school 
cause’ of the Kansas Conference. Bethel College survived the 
unfavorable circumstances surrounding its birth, but the 
seminary perished in the midst of controversy. 

Newton had joined the scramble to obtain a local college, 
when, in April, 1887, a group of citizens offered the school 
committee of the Kansas Conference an estimated $100,000 in 
land and subscriptions on the condition that the Conference 
erect and maintain a first-class college in Newton. The offer 
was valid only until May 1, and the school committee called a 
special session of the Conference which met at the Halstead 
Church on April 28. The Newton site was tempting. It was 
located in the heart of the Mennonite settlements in a 
prospering town. Furthermore, if the Mennonites rejected the 
offer, another religious denomination would be likely to locatea 
college in their midst. | 

The Conference, already wary from its struggles with the 
Halstead Seminary, did not wish to act hastily. However, the 
need for prompt action did not allow the supporters of the 
-Halstead school to make a counterproposal. A proposition to 
locate a collegein Hutchinson was also rejected without serious 
consideration. The delegates focused on Newton’s offer, but 
broader concerns about education also influenced the delibera- 
tions. The Conference remained dependent on voluntary 
contributions. Could the Conference assume the additional 
burden of a second school? Would a sufficient number of 
students attend the college? Even the Halstead Seminary had 
had difficulty maintaining its enrollment: a Mennonite college 
seemed visionary. P. J. Wedel, who attended the deliberations, 
describes ‘‘the feeling of depression and hopelessness that 
seemed to creep over the delegates as the discussion became 
more and more drawn out without apparently coming nearer to 
a decision’”’2° Yet the promoters of higher education believed 
that to ignore this opportunity would be a tremendous blunder. 
Future generations would either remain undereducated or 
attend colleges where their Mennonite doctrines might be 
threatened. 

The existence of considerable support for a Mennonite 
college is significant. Only a little more than a decade 
separated the delegates from their immigration and first sod 
houses. What advantages did a college education hold for these 
pioneers? Even the most progressive Mennonite farmers rarely 
sought a liberal arts education in the 1880s. A Mennonite 
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minister or missionary might benefit from seminary training, 
but they did not generally seek a college education. How did 
Bethel’s courses in zoology, geology, and bookkeeping train 
students to serve the church? The motives of the early 
supporters of Bethel College are not clear. They primarily 
emphasized the need for an institution to train religious 
workers but planned a liberal arts college. 

Throughout Europe and America a revival of Mennonite 
interest in higher education took place in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This movement influenced many of the 
Kansas immigrants. Furthermore, the mounting emphasis on 
higher education in the United States attracted the more 
progressive Mennonites. The brief period of residence in 
America brought great economic and social progress to the 
Mennonite communities. Had the Anabaptist values of 
separation and nonconformity been eroded? Was a Mennonite 
college a sign of corruption? Some Kansas Mennonites 
answered these questions affirmatively and opposed Bethel. 

The 1887 delegates undoubtedly debated the general role of 
a Mennonite college as well as the specific plan for a college in 
Newton. They soon reached a deadlock. A vote would have 
defeated Newton’s offer, and a referendum among the congre- 
gations probably would have resulted in an overwhelming 
rejection of any proposal for a Mennonite college. The delegates 
were unwilling to impose an additional financial burden on 
their congregations. The experience with the Halstead Semi- 
nary indicated that such obligations would be met grudgingly 
and belatedly. 

However, the real barrier to a Conference-sponsored 
college was the nature of the Conference itself. A majority vote 
of the delegates could not impose the responsibility of 
supporting a college on unwilling congregations. Sufficient 
unity among the congregations did not exist. Moreover, the 
interest in education which had originally brought the 
immigrants together was limited. Some congregations accept- 
ed the preparatory school as a means for training missionaries, 
ministers, and teachers but believed that a college was 
unnecessary and perhaps dangerous. Although the Conference 
rigidly controlled every detail in the operation of the Halstead 
Seminary, the initiative and backing of the Halstead College 
Association had been essential to bringing the school into 
existence. The Kansas Conference could not accept the task of 
opening a college in Newton. 
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When the situation appeared hopeless and supporters of 
the college began to despair, David Goerz presented a plan 
which broke the stalemate. He asked the Conference to approve 
the formation of a private corporation which would accept the 
Newton offer to finance and maintain a college without any 
risk to the Conference. The Conference approved this compro- 
mise. 2! It delegated the responsibility to “incorporate, build, 
and manage Bethel College” to a private body which could 
collect funds for the college in the Mennonite churches. Thus 
Bethel College became the first auxiliary organization of the 
Conference. It would be a Mennonite college, voluntarily 
supported by the churches of the Conference, but the Confer- 
ence would not assume direct control over or responsibility for 
the school. Goerz’s proposal was a great triumph for the friends 
of education and indicates his masterful leadership. The tense 
situation had been resolved. 

The Conference delegated Goerz, Warkentin, and J. J. 
Krehbiel to investigate the possibility of forming a private 
association which would either accept or reject the Newton 
- offer. These men became the founders of Bethel College. They 
discovered widespread support for a Mennonite college and 
accepted Newton’s proposal. Thirty-three individuals signed 
the charter of the proposed Bethel College Corporation on May 
11, 1887. Included in this number were three well-known 
Newton businessmen and thirty Mennonites from seven 
congregations.22 The Board of Directors consisted of Goerz, 
Warkentin, Krehbiel, D. C. Ruth, Abraham Quiring, H. H. 
Ewert, C. R. McLain, J. M. Ragsdale, and A. B. Gilbert. The 
board defined the purpose of the new college, outlined 
administrative procedures, and approved the plans for the 
main college building. A site was selected on the land donated 
to the school north of Newton, and an estimated 2,500 people 
attended the laying of the cornerstone on October 12, 1888. A 
month later the endowment fund had reached nearly $30,000. 
Had the Kansas Conference misread its constituency? 

Bethel College initially generated great enthusiasm and 
appeared to have overwhelming support. Encouragement for 
the project came from throughout the General Conference. 
However, over a year after the cornerstone laying, only rabbits 
and snakes inhabited the incomplete and deserted basement of 
the main building. Construction had ended because the 
building fund was empty, and money was trickling in so slowly. 
On the empty prairie stood the Denkmal echt Mennonitischer 
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Dummheit (memorial to true Mennonite stupidity). The 
association in Newton had raised a minute fraction of the 
promised $100,000, and the treasury relied almost entirely on 
donations from Mennonites. Yet the supporters of the school 
retained their determination, and in 1890 building was 
resumed after a delay of twenty-one months. In 1892 David 
Goerz traveled throughout the country soliciting funds and 
raised $2,000. Hopes that classes could begin in the fall of 1892 
were dashed, but a year later, after a summer of hectic activity, 
Bethel College opened its doors. 23 

For some Mennonites like Goerz, Bethel College was the 
realization of a dream that had begun sixteen years earlier with 
the first meeting of Mennonite ministers and teachers. The 
college would train Mennonite ministers, missionaries, and 
even scholars. An education at Bethel would assist in binding 
Mennonite youth to the church. Moreover, Goerz believed that 
the college would become an important bond to unite the 
congregations of the Western District Conference. Through 
Bethel College, education would really become the common 
cause of the Conference. 


Bethel College and the Western District 


The opening of Bethel College was a significant milestone 
for the Western District and the General Conference. Yet the 
college was operated by a private association, and the 
relationship between the Western District and the Bethel 
College Corporation was not defined: ““‘When Bethel College 
opened its doors in 1893, the mutual understanding and 
confidence necessary to harmonious cooperation between the 
two bodies was still lacking.” 24 The first source of controversy 
was the Halstead Seminary, which the Conference had pledged 
to continue in 1887. Proponents of both schools must have 
realized that in order to survive, Bethel would have to offer a 
preparatory course which duplicated that of the Halstead 
Seminary. The Halstead school continued to operate after 1887, 
but the structure on the prairie north of Newton loomed 
menacingly in Halstead’s future. When Halstead’s two 
teachers, C. H. Wedel and G. A. Haury, resigned at the end of 
the 1892-93 school year to assume places on the Bethel faculty, 
the reality of the situation became apparent. 

The decision of the Kansas Conference simultaneously to 
endorse Bethel College and to sponsor the Halstead Seminary 
resulted in competition and strained relations between suppor- 
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Original Faculty of Bethel College 





C. H. Wedel Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Haury 


- ters of the two institutions. The Conference did not blunt 
Bethel’s attack on Halstead. J. W. Kliewer, a former student at 
Halstead and later president of Bethel College, received a 
request from Christian Krehbiel, the major proponent of the 
Halstead Seminary, to return to Halstead in 1893 and continue 
the seminary. Kliewer responded, “I could not interest myself 
in the venture, which would have meant the continuation of an 
old school policy disagreement.”2>5 Krehbiel was evidently 
unsuccessful in finding teachers to replace Wedel and Haury, 
and the seminary closed. However, the estrangement between 
the Krehbiel family and Bethel did not end. Christian Krehbiel 
was particularly disappointed when Goerz and Warkentin, two 
of the leaders in the Halstead College Association, moved to 
Newton and transferred their support to Bethel. The affair 
became quite unpleasant when Goerz outbid Krehbiel for the 
use of the abandoned seminary buildings and moved them to 
Newton. Krehbiel’s son, H. P. Krehbiel, vowed to “get Goerz”’ in 
revenge. 7° 

In 1892 the Western District Conference belatedly recog- 
nized the end of the preparatory school in its first official action 
after assuming the work of the Kansas Conference. Following a 
brief debate the Conference resolved: “‘After the expiration of 
the school year 1892-93, the Conference ceases, for the present, 
to carry on its continuation school, with the expectation that 
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the Bethel College Association will take up and carry on its 
school affairs according to the mind of the Conference.’ 2’ This 
short statement defined the relationship between the college 
and Conference for about twenty-five years. Bethel College was 
located within and supported by the Western District Confer- 
ence, but the college was only indirectly and unofficially 
related to the Conference. This arrangement proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Bethel College did not present a report to the Conference 
until 1895, after a general resolution the previous year had 
requested information from all “auxiliary” organizations. In 
this report David Goerz emphasized that Bethel would carry on 
the school according to the wishes of the Conference, and the 
Conference had a right to expect knowledge of the school’s 
progress. He added that Bethel’s program had been specially 
designed to meet the needs of the Mennonites. The college 
prepared teachers to instruct students in both the German and 
the English language. Thus Goerz elaborated how the college 
met the needs of the churches. 

In addition, Goerz exhorted the Conference on its duty to 
Bethel College. Mennonite school boards should employ Bethel 
graduates whenever possible. Parents should send their 
children to Bethel rather than elsewhere. Congregations 
should hold an annual collection for Bethel. Numerous 
individuals had already donated generously, but many more 
had contributed nothing. About half of the students attended 
classes free of charge, and pledges of support had not been 
fulfilled. Goerz remarked, “Above all things, school friends also 
should not be too sharp with their criticism, and support also 
our school of higher education with prayerful hearts.” 28 He 
concluded by requesting that the Conference congregations 
remember Bethel College with intercessory prayer during a 
worship service each year. The Conference passed a resolution 
to this effect, beginning the tradition of a special ‘Bethel 
College” Sunday. 

Goerz undoubtedly was pleased with the warm reception 
given his report, but his comments also reveal problems which 
would badger the college for many years. Mennonites occasion- 
ally sent their children to other schools and did not hire Bethel- 
trained teachers. Some congregations gave the college little 
financial support. Instead they often reviled the school with 
criticism of its operation, curriculum, and teachers. Neverthe- 
less, the Conference Committee on Schools and Education 
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began visiting Bethel annually and gave its program positive 
reports. 29 

A fundamental goal of any college is to provide the type of 
education needed by its students. This was the aim of Bethel 
College; but whose duty was it to define the “needs” of the 
students? When the college was founded, Kansas Mennonites 
were not in complete agreement on the purposes of higher 
education. Dissension among the constituency hindered 
cordial relations between the Kansas Conference and Bethel 
College. The college was assailed from both the right and left. 

A dispute arose between one congregation and Bethel 
College over admission procedures in 1901. The college had a 
special “course for evangelists’ to train workers for the 
churches. According to the Mennonites’ principle of congrega- 
tionalism, Bethel emphasized that no worker could go forth to 
minister at home or elsewhere without approval from his 
congregation. Thus Bethel argued that the Conference, not the 
college, must determine the students who were eligible for the 
program. Graduation from Bethel would not guarantee a 
-student employment by the church. Bethel summarized its 
position: “The school does not stand above, but below the 
churches; it would be a servant and not a ruler of the 
churches.” 2° The Conference agreed with this statement and 
appointed a special committee who designed a plan for 
regulating admissions. This incident illustrates the vital role of 
the Conference in settling conflicts between individual 
churches and the college. 

While some Mennonites refused to send their children to 
any college, others allowed their offspring to attend public 
colleges. In 1899 Bethel reported to the Western District that 
students were asking, ‘““Which school shall I enter, where can I 
gain most with the least expense?’’?! Mennonite young people 
had begun to evaluate the academic programs of colleges. 
Higher education was a highly competitive market already in 
the 1890s, and Bethel was losing Mennonite students to non- 
Mennonite schools. Bethel required better facilities, a larger 
library, and more laboratory equipment, in order to attract 
some Mennonite students. Other Mennonite young people 
wished to avoid Bethel’s emphasis on the German language 
and religious studies. This basic problem has persisted 
throughout Bethel’s history. However, the reluctance of many 
Mennonites to attend Bethel was originally less understand- 
able. Were the sons and daughters of the immigrants leaving 
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the farm and rushing into secular or professional occupations? 
Had materialistic values taken hold so that shiny new facilities 
and lower tuition attracted Mennonites away from Bethel? Did 
the larger faculties and broader curriculum of seminaries lure 
even ministerial students from Bethel? The frequent com- 
plaints of college and Conference leaders suggest that this 
problem was significant. 

The relationship of the Kansas Mennonites to the sur- 
rounding culture was changing, and perhaps the simultaneous 
attacks that Bethel was too “‘liberal’’ for some Mennonites and 
too ‘conservative’ for others indicate the diverse responses to 
acculturation. Nevertheless, the Western District and most of 
its congregations believed that the maintenance of Bethel 
College was absolutely essential to the preservation of the 
Mennonite faith and values. The colleges of other denomina- 
tions certainly would not assume this task for the Mennonites. 
Only Bethel could teach students to stand up enthusiastically 
for Mennonite principles. 

In addition, Bethel produced numerous workers for the 
church. For example, while J. F. Moyer, the pastor of the Deer 
Creek Mennonite Church, attended Bethelin 1912, he and three 
other Bethel students, J. M. Regier, M.J.Galle, and A.J. Regier, 
each preached once a month at Deer Creek. °* Bethel students 
and graduates have continued to provide invaluable leadership 
for the Conference. Confusion and disagreements regarding 
the role of the college, the needs of Mennonite students, and 
relations between the Conference and college did not prevent 
Bethel College from making an important contribution to 
Mennonitism. 

Yet the vague and tense relationship between the Western 
District and Bethel College threatened to explode into open 
conflict. Bethel’s creation under peculiar circumstances deeply 
influenced its later history: the strange death of the Halstead 
Seminary; the operation and founding of the college by a 
private association; and the uncertain role of the Conference 
and its congregations. The college was dependent on the 
churches for support and students, but the churches often 
appeared negligent in delivering either to the college. The 
college sought to meet the needs of the Conference, but the 
Conference had no direct control over the college. 

Between 1899 and 1903 the Western District Conference 
and Bethel College narrowly averted a crisis. Bethel’s program 
in religious studies was not economical, and the Conference 
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suggested that an endowed chair be established which would 
allow the college to maintain an extensive curriculum even 
though enrollment remained small. Both the Conference and 
college agreed on the value of a solid religious education 
program, but a serious misunderstanding soon developed over 
the chair of Theology. 3 Fortunately a complete falling out was 
avoided, but efforts to formalize and define the link between the 
Conference and college failed. 

In 1909 Bethel College reported to the Western District that 
over 1,000 students, including about 800 Mennonites, had 
attended the college. Electric trains soon connected Bethel to 
Newton, and businessmen competed for the college’s business. 
Local churches invited students to attend, sing in the choir, and 
even to play their organs. The enrollment soon surpassed two 
hundred, and the faculty expanded to fifteen. The college 
offered four full years of college work and four different courses 
of instruction: German and English, English, Normal, and 
Bible. Basic problems regarding facilities, finances, curricu- 
lum, and faculty had been resolved. Growing pains and 
- disagreements continued, but the constituency gradually 
recognized the need for a college as well as a preparatory 
school.34 Bethel College had clearly justified the confidence 
and support of the Western District Conference. 

Yet the Conference did not give its unqualified backing to 
Bethel College. Prejudices against higher education were deep- 
seated, and to many Mennonites, Bethel itself remained 
suspect. The Conference studiously avoided financial commit- 
ments. Bethel also was in the midst of a transition into a 
Christian liberal arts college. This shift away from being 
purely a Bible college, the impact of World War I, and the 
raging battle in American religious circles between fundamen- 
talists and modernists, produced new tensions influencing 
Bethel and the Conference. In the 1920s Bethel was nearly 
toppled by its opponents in the Conference 


The School and Educational Affairs Committee 


In the midst of the difficulties and conflicts regarding the 
establishment of the Halstead Seminary and Bethel College, 
the Kansas Conference lost sight of one of its original 
objectives: the promotion of sound and uniform elementary 
schools in the Mennonite communities. After the first Kansas 
Conference, the school committee concentrated on the prepara- 
tory school project, and it soon became known as the 
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Preparatory School Committee. The Conference indirectly 
continued to influence the private and parochial schools 
through the teachers trained at Halstead. However, a report 
from Bethel College explained that higher education alone 
would not suffice to preserve the German culture: “This 
requires also the cooperation of German schools and preparato- 
ry schools, as well as the cultivation of the German language 
and sympathies in the circles of our people and families.” 35 The 
Kansas Conference realized the need to resume its support of 
elementary education and in 1889 created a separate committee 
for this purpose. 

H. H. Ewert, P. Balzer, C. H. Wedel, and J. Penner were 
selected to the Conference’s first Committee for School and 
Education Affairs. The purpose of the committee remained 
basically unchanged for forty years: first of all, the committee 
prepared and recommended a curriculum to the parochial 
schools; and secondly, it saw that competent teachers were 
engaged by certifying and placing job candidates. In essence 
this board of educators served as an advisory council for all 
educational practices in the Conference. In 1890 the Conference 
printed and circulated 1,000 copies of a course of instruction 
prepared by the committee. The following year the members of 
the committee began visiting schools and meeting with 
teachers. °° Thus the educational activities of the Conference 
received a solid foundation. 

However, the School and Educational Affairs Committee 
was among the Conference’s most troubled committees during 
its first twenty years. Year after year the committee reported 
confusion regarding its task, and it often had no report to 
submit to the annual conference. In 1894 C. H. Wedel presented 
an extensive survey of potential work for the committee, and 
the Conference approved a series of recommendations specify- 
ing means to improve the quality of education in the parochial 
schools. Yet the following year the committee again had 
nothing to report. The members replied that they did not 
understand their purpose. 3” 

Numerous Mennonite schools existed and needed guid- 
ance. In 1898 twenty-two churches in the Western District 
supported forty-two parochial private schools taught by forty- 
one teachers. (Kight other churches had no German school.) 
Some of the schools were consolidated and also served as public 
schools. The school term averaged two to three months per 
year. Twenty-seven schools followed the curriculum designed 
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by the Conference while fifteen entirely disregarded it. Twenty- 
seven of the teachers had attended Halstead or Bethel, but 
eleven had only an elementary education.?8 One task of the 
Education Committee was to gather statistics about the status 
of Mennonite schools. 

Private and parochial schools, many of which had been 
established immediately upon the immigrants’ arrival in 
Kansas, remained a significant part of the Mennonites’ culture 
well into the twentieth century. For example, Beatrice, 
Nebraska, relied on private schools until 1884 when John K. 
Penner opened a parochial school. He taught Bible, church 
history, and hymns, in addition to the standard public school 
curriculum. A preparatory school was added in 1903, and this 
was expanded into a Bible Academy in 1921.29 H. D. Penner 
founded the Hillsboro Preparatory School in 1897. This school 
was private and enrolled eighty-one students in 1922.49 A 
private association formed a school for the Hoffnungsau 
community in 1907. This school stressed Bible study and the 
German language and literature. The curriculum was a two- 
- year course based on six months study per year. P. P. Buller 
taught a similar school at Alexanderwohl. The Pawnee Rock 
Mennonites began a school in 1903, and J. B. Schmidt taught 
their children for two months after the district schools had 
ended their term. 4! 

The list of schools continues and includes almost every 
congregation in the Conference. A few churches operated their 
own preparatory school, which provided instruction in both 
German and English. Other congregations had one or two 
months of spring “German” school, which supplemented 
attendance at district public schools. It was in these German 
schools that the struggle to preserve the Mennonites’ language 
and culture would be won or lost. Maintaining the quality of 
and support for these schools was imperative. The Education 
Committee faced a significant and difficult task. 

However, the Education Committee was distressed by its 
task. C. H. Wedel continued to brood over the purposes of the 
committee in 1903: “With the best of intentions I could arrive at 
no suggestions which seemed to me in any way appropriate 
regarding an official activity of such a Board. It must be 
acknowledged, that total independence prevails in our 
churches in the field of the German church school.” 4? Each 
school independently selected its own curriculum, textbooks, 
and teachers. The Conference could advise the schools on their 
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choices, but little need existed for an official body to accomplish 
this. 

Agreement was reached in one area: an adequate hymn- 
book did not exist for use in the German schools. The Education 
Committee compiled and sponsored the publication of a small 
songbook, Kleiner Liederschatz fur die Schule und den 
Familienkreis. The Committee collected 126 songs and with the 
assistance of David Goerz and Bethel College printed a large 
edition in 1901.43 (The Education Committee also annually 
published a list of recommended textbooks.) 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the government 
precipitated a crisis in Mennonite education. In 1903 the public 
school term required for all youth was increased to five months. 
The government again lengthened the term to seven months in 
1909. Few Mennonites wanted their children in school more 
than seven months a year. In most communities the parochial 
and private schools had commenced their terms immediately 
following the public school term. Consequently, the length of 
the German school was decreased. ‘44 Additional difficulties in 
locating teachers for the German schools arose. This situation 
presented new challenges to the Education Committee. 

In 1904 the Conference authorized the Education Commit- 
tee to set up its own treasury and collect funds. The committee 
began subsidizing the schools in poorer or smaller Mennonite 
communities. During the following year a special resolution 
asked the committee to revive its work as a placement bureau 
for teachers. This became one of the most significant functions 
of the committee. The Education Committee was a clearing- 
house for information about Mennonite parochial and private 
schools. Teachers were placed in Mennonite schools when they 
otherwise would have sought work elsewhere. Schools which 
otherwise would have closed were kept open. The committee 
supplied twenty schools with teachers in 1913, and also begana 
new program of visiting each church annually to discover its 
educational needs. 45 

In summary, the Education Committee performed a 
valuable but difficult role during the early years of the Western 
District Conference. Schools seeking advice regarding text- 
books, curriculum, or other matters found counsel readily 
available. Struggling schools also received necessary encour- 
agement and financial support. In addition, the Education 
Committee placed young Mennonite teachers in Mennonite 
schools. However, a lack of cohesion in the Conference, which 
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became apparent during the efforts to found the preparatory 
school and Bethel College, also hindered the work of the 
Education Committee. Many schools did not follow the 
committee’s recommendations with regard to their program. A 
strong spirit of independence persisted among the churches in 
the Conference. This factor was especially apparent when 
many German schools began to close shortly before World War 
I. 46 

The cause of education, which drew the churches of the 
Conference together, also revealed differences among the 
churches. For many years the diversity of the original 
immigrants was manifested in the educational work of the 
Western District Conference. 


The German Teachers’ Association and Institute 


A major factor contributing to the Education Committee’s 
difficulty in executing its early purpose was the existence of 
another organization—the German Teachers’ Association— 
which had nearly identical goals. In fact, the gathering of 
~ Mennonite teachers in November 1877, before the creation of 
the Kansas Conference might be considered the first meeting of 
the Teachers’ Association. The Association was formally 
established in 1886. H. H. Ewert, J. F. Harms, and Peter Balzer 
prepared its statutes of operation. This voluntary association 
of Mennonite teachers assumed the tasks dropped by the 
Kansas Conference after the beginning of the preparatory 
school. The Association met semiannually (usually in August 
and December) and encouraged fellowship among Mennonite 
teachers in both parochial and public schools. The Association 
also sought to insure that Mennonite congregations conducted 
their schools on an adequate and uniform plan.‘’ While the 
Education Committee had encountered many barriers working 
through the Conference and its churches, the Teachers’ 
Association made great progress in promoting elementary 
education. 

The German Teachers’ Association began to report to the 
Western District Conference along with other auxiliary 
organizations in 1895. A special committee of Dietrich 
Gaeddert, William Galle, and J. H. Zimmerman had estab- 
lished contact between the Conference and the Association 
during the previous year.4® The Association was much more 
successful than the Conference in encouraging uniformity and 
cooperation among the teachers. The teachers used the 
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Association to discuss their mutual concerns and problems. 
They presented papers on controversial issues, and new books 
and approaches were evaluated. Although the Education 
Committee was composed of prominent educators, the partici- 
patory methods of the Teachers’ Association were more 
acceptable. 





German Teachers’ Institute, August 6, 1894 


The German Teachers’ Institute, a subsidiary organization 
of the Association, was also very helpful in creating a sense of 
identity among the Mennonite elementary teachers. H. A. 
Goerz conceived the idea of holding the Institute, and its 
founders included Peter Balzer, J.S. Hirschler, H. D. Penner, G. 
G. Wiens, and A. S. Hirschler. The Institute held its first 
meeting on August 6, 1894, in Hillsboro. Instead of a one-day 
session such as the Association held, the Institute met for two 
weeks. It provided teachers with comprehensive courses on 
instructional methods in various subjects. During the next ten 
years an average of nearly forty teachers attended the lectures, 
discussions, and “model” recitations. In 1908 the course was 
reduced to one week and later to three days. The Institute was 
discontinued during World War I and was not revived after the 

war. The Institute was useful in improving the ability and 
increasing the knowledge of the Mennonite teachers. It also 
encouraged high standards and uniform methods. Most 
important, the teachers attending the Institute developed a 
strong consciousness as Mennonite teachers. 49 
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In 1910 the German Teachers’ Association drew up new 
statutes as the Mennonite Teachers’ Association of Kansas. 
For a number of years after this date only annual meetings 
were held, but the opportunity to discuss educational issues 
from a Mennonite perspective continued to attract the 
Mennonite teachers. At the December 28, 1923, meeting at 
Tabor Church, A. J. Dyck read a paper, ““What place do we 
assign to the preparatory schools in the education of our 
people?”’ He emphasized the religious training received in the 
schools which supplemented that given by parents and the 
church. P. J. Wedel revealed the inadequacy of public schools in 
building Christian character. A discourse by G. A. Haury 
surveyed the history of religious instruction in the Western 
District, and Tina Funk explained the uses of music in the 
schools. She added several suggestions to avoid the corrupting 
influences of jazz and ragtime music. °° 

The format of the meetings of the Mennonite Teachers’ 
Association had changed very little when World War II ended 
the conventions. Three or four papers followed by discussions 
- constituted the programs for the morning and afternoon 
sessions. Several solos and group singing were interspersed 
between the papers. A business meeting was held sometime 
later in the day, and a special presentation climaxed the more 
formal evening session. Abraham Warkentin, J. R. Thierstein, 
P. C. Hiebert, Frank E. Mossman (president of Southwestern 
College), Harold S. Bender, and Lewis Chafter (president of the 
Dallas Theological Seminary) were among the speakers. The 
themes of the conventions varied from specific educational 
issues to general Mennonite concerns. For example, in 1930 
Mrs. Paul Baumgartner discussed teaching backward and 
advanced students together, and A. J. Regier presented his 
findings on the problem of stuttering. A few years later E. G. 
Kaufman described the “Spiritual Heritage of the Menno- 
nites,’ and H. P. Krehbiel elaborated on the “Historic 
-Mennonite Position on Peace.’’®! 

Attendance at the teachers’ conventions varied and was 
sometimes low. Older teachers thought that their younger 
colleagues were indifferent to the Association. Yet the 
Teachers’ Association and Institute created a very important 
sense of identity among the Mennonite teachers. These 
auxiliary organizations furthered the work of the Education 
Committee of the Western District and effectively encouraged 
cooperation and excellence among the Mennonite teachers. 


V. 


Migration and Itinerant 
Dreaching 


For it is not sufficient that the Churches hear a 
minister now and then other than their own, but the 
visits in the homes and personal touch is in a far 
greater measure a means of strengthening the bond of 
love and unity of the spirit among the Churches than is 
the mere sermon. 

— Wilhelm Ewert 


Itinerant preaching or home mission work was initially 
incidental to the educational efforts of the Kansas Conference. 
H. H. Ewert, David Goerz, and others visited the Mennonite 
communities to encourage unity and support for the Halstead 
Seminary. However, itinerant preaching soon achieved a 
special significance. While education was the foremost concern 
of the Kansas Conference, home mission work has served this 
function throughout the history of the Western District. The 
end of the Halstead Seminary, the management of Bethel 
College by a private corporation, and confusion regarding the 
role of the Education Committee diminished the involvement of 
the Western District in education. Meanwhile the Kansas 
Conference’s nurture of small, scattered congregations and 
isolated families had become increasingly important. The 
Kansas Conference gradually extended its commitment to 
itinerant preaching until this became the primary concern of 
the Kansas Mennonites with the beginning of the Western 
District in 1892. The common cause of home missions was 
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indispensable in binding the various groups of Mennonite 
immigrants and their descendants into a close relationship. 

Three distinct phases have characterized the conference’s 
endeavors in home missions: informal and intermittent 
visitation (1877-1914); regular circuits and resident ministers 
(1914-1940); and urban ministries and service (1940-). Each 
phase represents the Conference’s interpretation of and 
response to the mission needs of Mennonites within the 
geographical boundaries of the Conference. The issues and 
strategies pertaining to missions have not remained static, but 
without exception the largest allocation in the Western 
District’s annual budget has been to home missions. Often the 
discussion at Conference sessions has also focused on this area, 
and the annual report on home mission work has traditionally 
been the longest. 


The Reiseprediger 


The itinerant minister or Reiseprediger, as the German- 
speaking immigrants designated a traveling minister, typified 
-home mission activities for over four decades. An itinerant 
ministry was not unique to the Kansas Conference or the 
Mennonites. Circuit riders carrying the gospel across the 
American frontiers continued a practice begun much earlier in 
Europe. Almost a decade before the founding of the Kansas 
Conference, Christian Krehbiel, Daniel Hege, and Christian 
Schowalter visited Mennonite congregations on behalf of the 
Western Conference. Although the heroic and secular image of 
the circuit rider did not extend to the Reiseprediger, this 
institution was especially adaptable to both the needs and 
capabilities of the Mennonite immigrants. ! 

Migration had dispersed clusters of Mennonites all across 
Kansas, and the constituency of the Western District soon 
extended into Oklahoma and Colorado. The Reiseprediger 
brought the more isolated groups news of the work of the 
Conference as well as general counseling and preaching. The 
Reiseprediger was usually an elder who officiated for baptisms 
and communion in congregations which otherwise would go 
without these services. Thus the early home mission work of the 
Conference served to bind the Mennonite settlers together and 
to preserve their sense of identity as Mennonites. Moreover, 
each elder could voluntarily contribute to this task. Financial 
demands on the Conference were minimal. The itinerant 
ministry did not impose responsibilities on reluctant leaders or 
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congregations but was ideally suited to the congregational 
structure of the Conference. 

In 1877 the first session of the Kansas Conference voted to 
establish a treasury to defray the expenses of the itinerant 
ministers. Hermann Sudermann, Sr., of Newton was appointed 
to collect and distribute these funds, and Zur Heimath 
published reports from the treasurer and the various itinerant 
ministers. The Conference encouraged the ministers to plan 
regular reciprocal visits among all of the congregations. 
Mennonites living apart from organized congregations were to 
receive special attention. The brothers and sisters at Pawnee 
Rock sent to the Conference a request for such visits.? These 
resolutions indicate a strong desire for cooperation among 
those who attended the 1877 Conference. A sense of unity as 
Mennonites was widespread, and no group wished to remain 
isolated. The appeal for visitation was widely accepted, and the 
home mission work of the Kansas Conference began success- 
fully. 

The Conference finally created a Committee for Itinerant 
Preaching in 1880. Hermann Sudermann, Sr., H. Richert, and 
Peter Claassen were elected.? The committee supervised the 
itinerant ministers, reported on the ministers’ travels to the 
Conference, and administered the special treasury. With the 
establishment of this committee, itinerant preaching becamea 
constant and significant concern of the Conference. 

The itinerant ministers of the Kansas Conference regular- 
ly visited the Mennonites near Pawnee Rock. When the 
Mennonite settlers arrived at Marena (Hanston), the route of 
the Reiseprediger was extended to include this small congrega- 
tion. Jacob Stucky visited a group of Mennonites near 
Hartford, Lyons County, in December 1880, and David Goerz 
returned there in 1884. In 1879 a number of Mennonites in 
Emporia petitioned for visits, and the Reiseprediger also met 
with families in Morris County. For several years the 
congregations of Alexanderwohl, Brudertal, and Canton 
cooperated in filling the pulpit for some Mennonites near 
Lehigh. In 1887 Valentine Krehbiel made the first trip to 
Wichita to meet with Mennonites in that vicinity. The 
Conference noticed with alarm that smaller groups of Menno- 
nites who had settled in areas without a Mennonite congrega- 
tion nearby were already joining other religious denomina- 
tions. Thus the Conference continually expanded the scope of 
its itinerant ministry. Groups at Clay Center, Durham, and 
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Silberfeld (north of Hillsboro) were included. Soon the reports 
on itinerant preaching activities constituted a major item at 
each annual conference. 

Some of the stops reported by the itinerant ministers in the 
1880s are now extinct: the few Mennonite families in these 
locations moved away or joined other denominations long ago. 
However, in other places the encouragement of the itinerant 
ministers was instrumental in organizing congregations 
which remain a part of the Conference today. Was “church 
planting” the goal of the early home mission work? In 1884 
David Goerz asked, “What is the real purpose of the work of 
itinerant preaching in our Kansas Conference?” Goerz suggest- 
ed that the infrequent visits of the Reiseprediger were quite 
inadequate for the spiritual care of Mennonites without other 
pastoral leadership. He added that the traveling ministers 
should instead seek to promote solidarity and cooperation 
within the Conference. Although Goerz undoubtedly did not 
wish to abandon the smaller and more isolated clusters of 
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Mennonites, his overriding concern was unity in the joint 
endeavors of the Conference.‘ The Committee for Itinerant 
Preaching worked to develop a program of home missions 
which would meet both needs. 

The itinerant preaching program of the Kansas Confer- 
ence included several components. Each year the Conference 
selected a different itinerant minister who visited as many 
groups and congregations as possible. The Conference elected 
Christian Krehbiel unanimously to this position in 1883. David 
Goerz, Wilhelm Ewert, B. B. Regier, Valentine Krehbiel, H. H. 
Ewert, Jacob Buller, and Jacob Stucky also served in this 
capacity. Furthermore, the members of the Committee for 
Itinerant Preaching also made many visits each year. Often 
the entire committee represented the Conference at the 
ordination of an elder or minister or the dedication of a new 
building. Although the committee exercised no official power in 
a congregation’s internal affairs, this role indicates the 
Conference’s growing responsibility. In addition to the work of 
the itinerant ministers and the Committee for Itinerant 
Preaching, representatives of one congregation each year 
visited other congregations. It is not clear exactly what these 
visits entailed, but they reflect the interest of Goerz and others 
in maintaining close contact among the congregations. Thus 
each congregation became directly involved in home missions. 

Nevertheless, none of the prongs of the Kansas Confer- 
ence’s home mission program were ideal for ministering to the 
smaller and more isolated groups. Wilhelm Ewert explained 
that intermittent calls in the outlying communities did not 
accomplish their true purpose: “For it is not sufficient that the 
Churches hear a minister now and then other than their own, 
but the visits in the homes and the personal touch is in a far 
greater measure a means of strengthening the bond of love and 
unity of the spirit among the Churches than is the mere 
sermon.’® Itinerant ministers who served for one year and 
remained bound to their home congregation were especially 
limited when helping the Mennonite communities without a 
resident pastor. Yet the frequent requests from these groups for 
visits by the itinerant minister and the great joy expressed on 
the occasion of each visit substantiate the tremendous value of 
even brief and sporadic calls. These secluded families shared 
the same faith and interests as the Mennonites in central 
Kansas, and the Conference assumed the responsibility of 
ministering to their needs. 
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In 1892 the Western District continued the home mission 
work of the Kansas Conference without any interruption or 
changes. Johannes K. Penner, Beatrice, joined Heinrich 
Banman, Alexanderwohl, and Jacob W. Penner, Brudertal, on 
the Committee for Itinerant Preaching. Penner and Peter 
Balzer, Alexanderwohl, made a substantial contribution as 
traveling ministers during the early years of the Western 
District. J. S. Hirschler, Hillsboro, spent three months in this 
capacity in 1896. Christian Ramseier, Hillsboro, replaced 
Hirschler during the following year and became the Confer- 
ence’s first long-term itinerant minister, continuing in this role 
for eight years. The home mission activities expanded greatly 
during the first decade of the Western District, and several 
other ministers assisted Ramseier. Christian Hege spent six 
months visiting all of the churches in the Conference in 1903. C. 
H. Wedel visited eleven churches, and Peter H. Richert, twenty- 
one, during the following year. Jacob H. Langenwalter, Henry 
P. Krehbiel, J. Quiring, John R. Duerksen, Cornelius Frey, 
Henry J. Dyck, and C. E. Hirschler traveled extensively, 
-promoting the endeavors of the Conference. 

Henry R. Voth served the Conference as an itinerant 
minister from 1905 to 1914, when he became the first resident 
minister supported by the Conference. A year earlier Banman 
had retired after twenty years’ service on the Committee for 
Itinerant Preaching. Voth’s new ministry and Banman’s 
departure mark the end of the first phase of Western District 
home mission work. Nineteen individuals did some visiting on 
behalf of the committee in 1914. The expenditures on home 
missions increased from under $100 to nearly $2,000 between 
1892 and 1914. During the same period the number of places 
served by the itinerant ministers rose from about ten to over 
thirty. In 1911 twenty-three ministers were engaged by the 
committee and contributed a total of 561 days of labor. In 1908 
H. R. Voth alone preached eighty-one sermons and thirteen 
mission addresses, baptized fifty-nine individuals, served 
communion nine times, visited over cne hundred families, 
performed one wedding, and ordained one minister, one 
deacon, and one elder. These statistics outline the extent and 
nature of the outreach of the Conference during the first phase 
of home mission work. § 

The Reiseprediger might spend from one day to one month 
in a location depending on the circumstances. A congregation 
with its own minister usually received only a short visit. The 
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Reiseprediger preached a sermon and welcomed the congrega- 
tion to participate in the activities of the Conference. If the 
congregation did not have an elder, he often officiated at 
communion and baptisms. A smaller group without a leader or 
any formal organization received more attention. The Reisepre- 
diger met with each family individually, filling the role of a 
pastor. He also encouraged the families to join together in a 
Sunday school and to take the first steps toward becoming a 
congregation. He often taught catechism classes and even 
supervised congregational elections. 

The tremendous expansion of the home mission activities 
of the Western District during its first two decades was caused 
by the growth of the Conference itself. The number of 
congregations increased dramatically. Almost all of the new 
additions to the Conference were small, struggling congrega- 
tions in Oklahoma, western Kansas, and Colorado. The 
Committee for Itinerant Preaching assisted in the formation of 
most of these congregations. These extended demands on the 
committee resulted in a change in organization and eventually 
in methods. One itinerant minister could no longer serve all of 
the congregations requesting help from the committee. Thus 
the committee created several different circuits or districts: 
Southern Oklahoma, Eastern Oklahoma, Southwestern Kan- 
sas and Northern Oklahoma, and Northwestern Kansas and 
Colorado. One traveling minister concentrated on each region. 
This system formalized a practice which evolved over many 
years. 

Wilhelm Ewert’s doubts about the usefulness of brief and 
intermittent visits continued to shape the strategy of the 
committee. The itinerant ministers made their rounds within 
each region, but the committee also encouraged many other 
ministers to participate in itinerant visitations. This factor 
accounts for the surge in the number of ministers employed by 
the committee. These new workers did not travel widely but 
concentrated on helping one or two nearby groups. The 
ministers who traveled less extensively came to play a 
significant role in the development of the Conference. They 
molded uprooted and isolated families into congregations and 
brought these congregations into the Conferenee. It was only a 
short step from this work to the second phase of Western 
District home mission activity: the provision of resident 
pastors for small and leaderless congregations. 
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The Mennonite Migration 


Before one can understand the itinerant preaching 
activities of the Conference after 1892, it is necessary to follow 
the hundreds of Mennonites who abandoned central Kansas 
for the often desolate wilderness in Oklahoma, western 
Kansas, and eastern Colorado. The itinerant ministers found 
one or two families of Mennonites at Pontiac and Utica, 
Kansas; Kingfisher and Enid, Oklahoma; and Shelton and 
Rocky Ford, Colorado. Seven Mennonite settlements in 
northeastern Oklahoma contained only twenty-nine families. 
These groups were too small and secluded to promise any hope 
that they might be organized into congregations. The immi- 
grants from Europe and Russia who did not arrive with their 
former congregations intact had tended to join one of the larger 
Mennonite settlements rather than to live in isolation, but 
many of the sons and daughters of the original immigrants left 
their homes and churches in central Kansas. The Western 
District Conference: ministered to the participants in this 

-Mennonite migration. | 

Fifty-three congregations joined the Western District 
Conference between 1892 and 1940. Almost all of the members 
of these new congregations came from the original twenty-two 
congregations of the Kansas Conference.’ Twelve of the new 
congregations were located in central Kansas and represented 
the expansion of the Mennonite settlements there. However, 
the other congregations consisted of migrants who left their 
homes in central Kansas for Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and 
western Kansas. Half of these congregations contained less 
than thirty members, and only one contained over one hundred 
members. Yet the total membership of these fifty-three 
churches was about two thousand. This sum nearly exceeds the 
number of adult immigrants to Kansas. from Russia and 
Europe during the 1870s and 1880s, and it does not include a 
large number who simultaneously migrated to areas outside 
the Western District Conference. Thus a quarter century after 
their arrival in the United States, a substantial percentage of 
the Mennonites in the Western District migrated again. This 
second migration lacks the religious implications and dramatic 
qualities of the trek from Russia and Europe, but it was equally 
significant in terms of the development of the Western District. 

The Mennonite settlements in Kansas grew rapidly since 
families often included seven or eight children. The perimeters 
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of the Mennonite communities expanded, and the Mennonites 
also acquired the property of homesteaders who owned land in 
their midst. Nevertheless, the population rose faster than 
adequate land could be obtained. For example, the Alexander- 
wohl community increased from its original thirty-four 
sections to over four hundred. Soon it bordered the Swiss 
Volhynians on the west, the Mennonite Brethren to the north, 
the Prussians to the south, and poor land on the east. 
Additional growth was impossible. Small farms were combined 
into larger ones, further reducing the amount of land available 
for new farms.® The same situation arose in the other larger 
Mennonite settlements. One source estimates that Mennonites, 
including (Old) Mennonites and Mennonite Brethren, soon 
owned 86,918 acres in McPherson County. By the 1890s the 
children of the original Mennonite immigrants simply could 
not obtain land in their home communities.? They could work 
as hired laborers or lease land, homestead a farm in Oklahoma 
or elsewhere, or abandon farming and move to the city. The 
first two options were initially most popular, but the third 
option was also common by the 1920s. All three choices 
represented potential economic and social problems with deep 
religious implications. 

The Mennonite leaders were quite unhappy to see their 
young people depart for Oklahoma and elsewhere. Overpopula- 
tion produced great tension within the larger Mennonite 
settlements. Some parents could purchase homesteads for their 
children within the Mennonite community, but these small 
farms were often insufficient for survival. The high demand for 
land also increased the price of renting a farm within a 
Mennonite community. Often renters moved from one farm to 
another until they finally left the community. Moreover, only 
more wealthy property owners could afford to buy land and 
found new settlements, but they had no reason to leave. Thus 
younger and poorer members of the older Mennonite settle- 
ments could neither buy nor rent land there. H. P. Peters asked 
in 1935, ‘“‘What business has the church to ask these scattered 
young people to support Mennonite institutions, when they 
were almost forced out of Mennonite communities?”’ 

The obvious solution to this situation was to found new 
Mennonite communities, and thousands of Mennonites fol- 
lowed this course. Many left the Western District and settled in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and California. Others re- 
mained nearby in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, Oklaho- 
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ma, and northern Texas. Migration in itself was not a problem, 
but it was the nature of these new communities which posed a 
challenge to the Conference. Often the migrants were leader- 
less, and their communities were too small and unstable to 
support a congregation. They consisted primarily of the poor 
and the young. Perhaps those who left central Kansas were 
also somewhat alienated from the church. They had lived on 
the fringes of the community before migrating. Mennonites 
had often migrated in Europe and Russia, but the fragmenta- 
tion of the Kansas Mennonite communities during the 1890s 
was unprecedented. As one family after another left, the work 
of the itinerant ministers correspondingly increased. 

What factors explain the unique characteristics of these 
Mennonite settlements? H. P. Peters, studying the need for new 
communities, concluded, “This is a task which could be taken 
up by at least a whole district conference; but this clanishness 
of the different nationalities and different social standards 
keeps the young people from moving out in large numbers. 
Then there is the clanishness caused by the difference in 
‘financial success.” 1! Families left one by one or in small groups 
as their economic positions became no longer viable. The 
community’s wealthier members, who also were often the 
religious leaders, found no reason to accompany them into the 
wilderness. In addition, instead of settling in a few large 
communities these migrants scattered all across the western 
half of the United States. Communities were divided along the 
ethnic lines carried from Europe and Russia: Swiss Volhynians 
settled among Swiss Volhynians, Prussians among Prussians, 
and so forth. Cultural barriers remained over twenty years 
after the original migration to Kansas. Intermarriages among 
the various groups were still quite rare, and cooperation in 
home mission and educational activities had done little to 
promote social unity among the congregations. 

Contemporaries were aware of the harmful dispersion 
caused by the migration which began in the 1890s. The 
Committee for Itinerant Preaching annually presented the 
needs of the new communities to the Conference. In 1908 the 
Sunday School Convention of the Mennonites in Oklahoma 
appointed a committee to reeommend locations for Mennonites 
contemplating migration.!2 Large advertisements in Menno- 
nite periodicals proclaimed the advantages of closed settle- 
ments. Various land agents, railroads, and groups of Menno- 
nites repeated those claims for over three decades. The 
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opportunity to form compact settlements similar to those in 
central Kansas was clearly available. The scene was reminis- 
cent of that of the 1870s. In 1907 a dozen Mennonite delegates 
representing congregations in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Kansas toured lands in the southwestern United States. 
Twenty years later several carloads left Hillsboro to explore the 
Costilla Valley 125 miles southwest of Pueblo, Colorado. 13 
However, these efforts to orchestrate large settlements were 
unsuccessful. 

The Western District Conference itself attempted to guide 
and regulate the migration. In 1910 the Conference formed a 
Colonization or Re-Settlement Committee.!4 The committee’s 
first goal was to prepare a list of suitable settlements and to 
warn against certain communities where the small number of 
settlers and harsh economic climate made it impossible to 
establish a German school or Mennonite church. The Coloniza- 
tion Committee was extremely active during its first year. 
An article in the Bundesbote emphasized the importance of 
larger and closed settlements. Members of the committee also 
made six land inspection tours, including Kansas, Oklahoma, 
the Gulf Coast, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. The 
committee decided to recommend a site near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. What should the committee do next? Most of those who 
wished to migrate were without means. Should the committee 
establish a treasury and assist them? 

The Conference did not allow the Colonization Committee 
to collect funds. Had the aid bestowed on the impoverished 
immigrants from Europe and Russia been forgotten? Were the 
migrants of the next generation less worthy? They were not 
migrating for “religious” motives, and even their physical 
needs seemed less urgent than those of the trans-Atlantic 
immigrants. In 1912 the Colonization Committee presented a 
comprehensive plan to prevent dispersion. The committee 
desired to arrange for land purchases and to collect funds for a 
church building in each settlement. The proposal was printed 
in the Bundes bote, but the Conference refused to sanction these 
arrangements. 

Six years later the Colonization Committee reported a total 
failure in its efforts to prevent dispersion of Mennonites and 
was dissolved: “Our people are too independent to pay any 
attention to the judgment of the Committee.” Any individual 
wishing to move could examine any newspaper and select a 
new home from among the dozens of advertisements by land 
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companies. The committee had previously sought to resign and 
complained about its lack of impact: “However, the Conference 
decreed, thatit should continue to live, in spite of the fact, that it 
did not devote too much time to its report or receive it with too 
much interest.” 5 The churches did not comply with a request to 
refer members who were migrating to the committee. Finally, 
the committee gave up in despair: nothing had been done since 
“there was just absolutely nothing to do.” 

The Colonization Committee was clearly a token effort and 
ineffective. The Conference continually refused to approve its 
proposals or to give it any authority. An emphasis on 
individual autonomy had superseded the concern for solidarity 
which had guided the trans-Atlantic immigration. The experi- 
ence with the Colonization Committee disheartened many 
members of the Conference. Congregations and individuals 
supported the Conference only insofar as it met their own ends. 
A true sense of unity was lacking after forty years. 16 

One accomplishment of the Colonization Committee wasa 
survey of ninety-two Mennonite families who had recently 
-moved. They settled in Kansas (26), Montana (13), Oklahoma 
(12), California (11), Saskatchewan (9), Idaho (7), Washington 
(3), Colorado (2), Nebraska (2), New Mexico (2), and others (5). 
Twenty-one more families were interested in leaving imme- 
diately.17 These statistics indicate the extent of dispersion 
among the Mennonites, and a few examples will reveal the 
diverse circumstances and hardships affecting each family 
which migrated. 

In 1900 Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Jantz were married in the 
Canton (Emmanuel) Church. They established a home nearby 
and farmed eight acres. Since their crops were very poor, the 
Jantzes soon rented and moved to another nearby farm. The 
situation did not improve, and in 1907 they migrated to 
Syracuse, Kansas. Six months later they moved to Meno, 
Oklahoma, where Henry worked for 12 years in a hardware 
store. In 1909 they returned to near Galva, Kansas, and moved 
from one farm to another in that area until finally settling in 
1918 on the Jacob Krehbiel farm north of Moundridge. 18 Seven 
or more homes in eighteen years was unusual although many 
families relocated four or five times. Migration to western 
Kansas or Oklahoma soon after marriage was extremely 
common in order for a couple to obtain a farm on which to begin 
a family. A young man might work as a laborer or clerk for 
several years in an attempt to gain a down payment on a 
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homestead. The first move was often followed by several more 
in quick succession when crops failed and mortgages were 
foreclosed. The severe hardships were reminiscent of the first 
years in Kansas during the 1870s. More than one generation of 
Mennonites began their lives in sod houses. 

Only a few of the Mennonites who abandoned farming in 
western Kansas or Oklahoma returned to central Kansas. 
Others settled in urban areas. California became very popular 
after 1900. In 1904 Abraham and Ernestina Gaede of Brudertal 
moved to Hooker, Oklahoma, two years after their marriage. 
The Gaedes returned to Hillsboro in 1912, but four years later 
they settled in Fairview, Oklahoma. They also lived in Reedley, 
California, although they eventually returned to Enid, Oklaho- 
ma. The Gaede children and Abraham’s brothers and sisters 
were scattered in Kansas, Oklahoma, and California.19 
Mennonite families became dispersed throughout the United 
States. Numerous Mennonites from Oklahoma eventually 
moved to Reedley, Upland, Alameda, Wilmington, and other 
locations in California. 

For many years the Mennonite congregations in Kansas 
collected bundles of clothing and food to send to friends and 
relatives in Oklahoma. The poverty and despondency which 
engulfed many of the Mennonites who migrated to Oklahoma 
and elsewhere is difficult to understand today. In the event that 
he might require money during an emergency, John H. Harms 
entrusted ten dollars to a friend before migrating to Oklahoma. 
When the need for the money arose several years later, he did 
not even have a penny to buy a stamp to send for it.2° It is not 
surprising that some migrants felt rejected and abandoned by 
their wealthier brethren and sisters in central Kansas. Year 
after year their crops failed, and they lived on the charity of 
others. Men often returned for a few months to help with the 
harvest in Kansas after their own crops had failed. Others 
worked for the railroads or chopped and hauled wood. Oneman 
walked from Hennessey, Oklahoma, to Marion County, 
Kansas, to borrow money to feed his family. 


Conference Expansion—Oklahoma 


The Mennonite migration which began in the 1890s was 
fraught with tension and hardships, and its implications have 
not yet been fully explored. However, many of the migrants 
soon formed small Mennonite congregations. They generally 
retained a strong attachment to the Mennonite faith. Perhaps 
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these Mennonites left their homes with some unhappiness and 
trepidation, but they also had high hopes for a prosperous new 
life. They did not abandon their heritage. Twenty-six congrega- 
tions in Oklahoma were admitted to the Western District 
Conference between 1893 and 1924. Most of the members of 
these congregations came from Kansas, with a few traveling 
from Nebraska, Missouri, and further east. 

The Mennonites united with a steady stream of settlers 
flowing into the vast region of the Oklahoma territory which 
was opened to white homesteaders on April 19, 1892. The 
earliest arrivals braved a two- or three-week journey by covered 
wagon. History has recorded very little about these Menno- 
nites.?! The scattered and isolated families moved southward 
almost in anonymity and left few records of their experiences. 
Nevertheless, some information about the original Mennonite 
congregations in Oklahoma survives and forms an important 
chapter in the story of the Western District Conference. 

(a) West-central Oklahoma. On April 19, 1892, five young 
Mennonites, Jacob S. Krehbiel, John Horsch, J. M. Pletscher, 
- Henry A. Lehman, and Henry Schmutz, participated in the 
first Oklahoma run. They formed a small settlement, Garden 
Plains, in Blaine County near several large Indian encamp- 
ments. Other Mennonites, primarily from Halstead, soon 
arrived, and they held religious services in the barn of A. E. 
Loganbill. Jacob Krehbiel, Christian’s son, taught at the 
General Conference Indian mission at Darlington until his 
father provided funds for a mission station near Garden Plains, 
which was soon renamed Geary. When the government 
relocated the Indians, Krehbiel returned briefly to Darlington, 
but on August 15, 1897, Christian Krehbiel ordained Jacob as 
pastor of the newly organized Salem Mennonite Church. 

Geary grew rapidly after the Rock Island Railroad reached 
town in May 1898, and the Salem church building was moved 
into town in July. The congregation was renamed the First 
Mennonite Church of Geary. In fact, this was the first church in 
Geary, and for several months Jacob Krehbiel had preached 
from a store box in vacant buildings. This was perhaps the 
earliest effort of evangelism among non-Mennonites within the 
Western District, and the Geary congregation located in the 
town for that purpose. The progressive influence of the South 
Germans and Krehbiel is apparent. With twenty-five charter 
members, twenty-two white and three native Americans, Geary 
joined the Western District Conference in 1897. ?? 
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Mennoville Mennonite Church, El Reno, Oklahoma (constructed 1893) 


Several of the early Mennonite churches in Oklahoma were 
located south and west of Geary and were also related to the 
General Conference mission stations. A Mennonite settlement 
northeast of Darlington between El] Reno and Okarche, 
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Canadian County, began holding religious services in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Bergman in late 1890 or early 
1891. Joel Sprunger and Isaac Penner were soon ordained as 
deacons, and the Western District’s Reiseprediger, H. R. Voth, 
organized the group as the Mennoville Mennonite Church. The 
charter members included the mission workers at Darlington. 
Mennoville’s church building, constructed in 1893, remains the 
oldest Mennonite church in Oklahoma. In 1893 Mennoville also 
became the first Oklahoma congregation to join the Western 
District.2° However, the congregation remained very small, 
and in 1906 only three Mennonite families remained in the 
community. 

The mission station at Shelly in Washita County became 
the center for several Mennonite settlements. A group of fifteen 
families from Hoffnungsau and Alexanderwohl founded the 
Bergthal Mennonite Church on August 24, 1894. The group 
held services near Corn, Oklahoma, in the Sichar and 
Greenfield schoolhouses. The congregation later met in the 
Shelly mission. Through Dietrich Gaeddert of Hoffnungsau 
-and Peter Balzer of Alexanderwohl, who served as elders for 
Bergthal, the congregation maintained its close ties with the 
Western District. Meanwhile Michael and Jacob Klaassen, 
Peter Quiring, and Peter Horn led a group from Beatrice to 
Washita County, and they also joined the Bergthal congrega- 
tion. However, in February 1896, differences of opinion arose, 
and the congregation separated into two bodies. 

The settlers west of the Washita River began meeting in the 
Sichar schoolhouse while those east of the river met at the 
Shelly mission. Peter Pankratz became the pastor of the new 
Sichar Mennonite Church. J. J. Kliewer, John Flaming, and 
John Peters were the ministers of the Bergthal congregation. 
Bergthal had joined the Western District in 1894, and Sichar 
joined in 1896. In 1896 Sichar constructed a church building, 
and in 1901 the members of Bergthal completed a building. 

Division soon struck the Washita County Mennonites 
again, and the Sichar church split in April 1899. Pankratz 
excommunicated several members, who formed the Herold 
Mennonite Church on September 14, 1899. Michael and Jacob 
Klaassen were the first ministers of the Herold Church, which 
joined the Conference in 1900. The Herold faction received the 
Sichar building, and the Sichar group built a new church 22 
miles south of their original building. 4 

A few miles east of these churches in Washita County, 
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several groups of Mennonites organized congregations in 
Caddo County. The First Mennonite Church of Kidder, Caddo 
County, joined the Western District in 1904. Gerhard Dyck and 
B. Wiebe represented the congregation. However, a dispute also 
split this congregation, and a number of its members formed 
the Bethel Mennonite Church, nine miles southwest of Hydro. 
On June 10, 1906, Bethel was formally organized and the 
congregation affiliated with the Conference in 1910. Gerhard 
Dyck was the first minister. 2° 

A third congregation in this vicinity was formed by Swiss 
Volhynians from Pretty Prairie and Moundridge on September 
13, 1899. This congregation, the Springfield Mennonite 
Church, seventeen miles south of Hydro near Eakly, joined the 
Conference in 1908. The first ministers wereJ.J. Kaufman and 
J. T. Albrecht. The Conference Reiseprediger, Christian 
Ramseier, had assisted in organizing the congregation. In 1900 
Ramseier reported that in spite of the many Mennonite 
churches in the Washita-Caddo area, many of the Mennonites 
living there had not joined any congregation. 

Two other churches in Washita County also affiliated with 
the Conference. A group of migrants from Kansas formed the 
Salem Mennonite Church shortly before 1904, when the 
congregation was admitted to the Conference. Its members 
lived in the McKinley School District five miles northwest of 
Cordell. Heinrich D. Schmidt was the pastor. However, the 
Salem church was plagued by disunity, and a number of its 
members moved away. The congregation dissolved in 1912, but 
two years later another Salem Mennonite Church, located at 
nearby Weatherford, joined the Conference. This congregation 
may have contained members from the first Salem church, but 
it consisted primarily of Swiss Volhynians from Pretty Prairie, 
Kingman, and the Springfield church at Eakly. J. Flaming, 
Bergthal, represented the Salem Mennonite Church at the 
Conference in 1915 and became the group’s elder. Flaming had 
first begun meeting with eight or nine families southwest of 
Weatherford in 1913. 26 

Just south of Washita County two Mennonite congrega- 
tions were formed near Gotebo in Harrison County. The 
Ebenezer Mennonite Church was organized with forty-two 
charter members in 1903 and joined the conference in 1904. The 
ministers, Henry Reimer, Fred Stucky, and Henry Riesen, often 
represented Ebenezer at the Conference sessions. Ebenezer was 
three miles east and one mile north of Gotebo. A second 
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Mennonite church, Friedensthal, was located six miles south- 
west of Gotebo. J. J. Kliewer, the pastor of Bergthal, organized 
Friedenthal in 1903. The congregation also affiliated with the 
Conference. Other leaders included P. R. Voth, W. C. Voth, and 
C. P. Richert. The twenty-seven charter members originally 
met in a schoolhouse, and the membership had climbed to 
seventy-five when drought struck the community in 1909. In 
1911 Kliewer directed thirty members to Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Thus Friedensthal was the only congregation to follow 
the advice of the Colonization Committee. The members who 
remained in Oklahoma eventually joined nearby Ebenezer. 2” 

Not far from Gotebo a group of migrants organized the 
southernmost Oklahoma General Conference Mennonite 
Church, the Greenfield (Grunfeld) Mennonite Church, thirteen 
miles southeast of Carnegie. The congregation with twenty 
charter members was officially founded on January 31, 1914, 
but H. Riesen and F. Stucky from the Ebenezer church had been 
serving a group of Mennonites in this area for about twelve 
years. In 1906 H. R. Voth visited eleven families there. H. 
-Riesen was selected the first elder of the congregation and also 
taught a catechism class. In 1915 A. W. Froese became the first 
resident minister at Greenfield, and two years later the 
congregation joined the Conference. Froese represented Green- 
field at the Conference throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 

The Bethel Mennonite Church of Hammon did not join the 
Conference until 1963, but its origin belongs to the earlier era of 
missions and migrations in Oklahoma. In June 1898, H. J. 
Kliewer began mission work among the Red Moon Cheyenne 
Indians near Hammon, Oklahoma. Three months later Kliewer 
moved out of his tent into a sod dugout, and during the 
following year a mission house was completed. In 1902 a new 
chapel was dedicated. The Cheyenne Mission Church was 
established in 1906 when Rudolphe Petter baptized its first four 
members. Alfrich Heap of Birds served as interpreter during 
this period. The congregation moved into the town of Hammon 
in 1957. Norman Bartel and Lawrence Hart, the congregation’s 
ministers, represented the 101 members of the Bethel Church at 
Conference in 1963. 

A second congregation resulting from the General Confer- 
ence’s early missionary efforts in Oklahoma also has becomea 
part of the Western District. In 1894 M. M. Horsch opened a 
mission station among the Cheyenne, Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Arapahoe Indians near Clinton (at first named Arapahoe). 
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Indian Mennonite Church, Clinton, Oklahoma 


Jacob B. and Agatha Regier Ediger from Hoffnungsau served 
at this location for forty years from 1907 to 1947. During their 
tenure the church, which had been founded on February 19, 
1899, became well established, and in 1951 the congregation 
dedicated a new building, replacing the original 1898 structure. 
G. A. Linscheid, J. H. Epp, and Arthur Friesen also served at 
Clinton. In 1964 the Indian Mennonite Church joined the 
Western District, and two years later its name was changed to 
the Koinonia Mennonite Church. In 1971 the congregation 
affiliated with the General Conference. Lawrence Hart was the 
pastor through the 1974 session of the Western District. The 
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Koinonia Mennonite Church reported sixty-one members in 
1979. 28 

(b) Northeastern Oklahoma. Two congregations were 
formed during World War I in northeastern Oklahoma. On 
August 8, 1915, settlers from Inman, Hillsboro, and western 
Kansas organized the Menno Mennonite Church three miles 
west of Watova. They originally met in the District No. 44 
school and later purchased a farmhouse for religious services. 
The Reiseprediger, H. R. Voth, assisted in forming the 
congregation, which never had a resident minister. Isaac 
Androes and P. R. Gaeddert served as lay ministers, and H. L. 
and B. H. Janzen were evangelists. Menno Mennonite Church 
joined the Conference in 1924, but the congregation dissolved 
three years later. Membership fell from a high of fifty in 1920 to 
only ten. The climate in the area was not suited to wheat 
farming, but disputes among the members also contributed to 
the dissolution. 

On November 12, 1914, W. J. Ewert assisted with the 
formation of the Eden Mennonite Church, Inola, Oklahoma. 
The twenty-seven charter members came primarily from the 
Brudertal Church. Early leaders included Herman P. Janzen 
and Sol. Mouttet. The Eden Church joined the Conference in 
1915. In 1912 John Lichti had visited a group at nearby Vinita, 
and the following year he reported settlements at Adair, Mazie, 
Pryor, and Collinsville. These communities did not survive, 
and only two congregations, Menno and Eden, evolved out of 
seven settlements in northeast Oklahoma. Although the 
Menno and Eden congregations were isolated from other 
General Conference churches, several groups of Mennonite 
Brethren, (Old) Mennonites, and Old Order Amish located in 
this area. 

(c) Oklahoma Panhandle. Two congregations were also 
formed in northwest Oklahoma in the panhandle. In 1903 
Mennonites began moving into Beaver County, and H.R. Voth 
organized the Friedensfeld Mennonite Church, four miles 
north and four miles east of Turpin. Nine families resided there 
in 1904. For many years the location of the congregation was 
reported as Lorena, Oklahoma, or Liberal, Kansas. In 1907 
Friedensfeld affiliated with the conference. Jacob Dirks was 
installed as minister in 1908.29 In 1966 the congregation’s 
name was changed to Turpin Mennonite Church. 

In 1904 twenty-four Mennonites moved forty miles south- 
west of Turpin between Clearlake and Sophia. In spite of the 
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size of this group, no church was organized. Two years later H. 
R. Voth visited two families near the Neff post office. One 
family lived at nearby Ironhoe in 1907. During this same period 
a group of twenty Mennonites founded the Bethlehem Menno- 
nite Church nine miles southeast of Hooker in Texas County. 
H. R. Voth assisted with the creation of this church which 
joined the Conference in 1907. Henry D. Schroeder and Henry 
Adrian were the early pastors. The Bethlehem congregation 
first met in a small dugout schoolhouse. Nine families also 
formed a congregation twenty-eight miles east of Hooker at 
Beatrice, Oklahoma, but this group never joined the Confer- 
ence. 

The Western District also helped to form several other new 
congregations in Oklahoma. In 1902 Peter Janzen and Peter 
Penner settled with their families near Coy, Oklahoma, twenty- 
four miles south of Coldwater, Kansas. Other Mennonites soon 
arrived from Corn, Oklahoma, Mountain Lake, Minnesota, and 
central Kansas. Seventeen charter members constituted the 
Bethanian Mennonite Church on March 23, 1905.2° H. R. Voth 
spent several weeks organizing the congregation which joined 
the Conference immediately and received a special loan to 
construct a church building. In 1908 Cornelius Frey, an 
itinerant minister, became Bethanian’s first resident pastor, 
and Johannes G. Wiebe represented the congregation at the 
annual meeting of the Conference on several occasions. 
Bethanian was somewhat isolated from other Mennonite 
churches, as was the Kidron Mennonite Church, three miles 
southeast of Taloga. H. U. Schmidt led this small group in 
worship services, and in 1907 H. R. Voth organized them intoa 
congregation with twenty charter members. H. Reimer, F. D. 
Koehn, and A. B. Koehn were the first resident ministers. In 
1908 Kidron joined the Conference, and for many years 
received considerable financial assistance. Kidron grew to over 
thirty members, but a number of these later moved away. 

(d) North-central Oklahoma. The final large concentra- 
tion of Mennonites in Oklahoma is in the north-central part of 
the state. This region, originally known as the Cherokee Outlet 
or Strip, was opened for white settlement on September 16, 
1893. An estimated 100,000 people participated in the scramble 
for this land. This scene has inspired many movies, and the 
term sooner was coined to describe the cheaters who staked 
their claims before the deadline. Many Mennonites joined the 
other landless and poor people from throughout the United 
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States who pursued dreams of prosperity in this hot and dry 
wilderness. It is not surprising that several of the Mennonite 
Brethren and General Conference churches in the area were 
named Hopefield or Hopedale. However, many hopes were 
crushed. Stories reveal that aggressive neighbors sometimes 
chased the nonresistent Mennonites from their claims. More- 
over, many of the Mennonites arrived several years after the 
territory had opened. Thus they often settled on abandoned 
claims or poorer land, and the hardships facing them were 
quite severe. *! 

Daniel Krehbiel and Henry Wicke made the dash in 1893 
and staked out claims near Deer Creek. Jacob Haury, Menno 
Beudler, and others from the Halstead, Moundridge, and Iowa- 
South-German communities joined them. The Conference’s 
itinerant ministers frequently visited the settlers, who met for 
religious services in a schoolhouse one mile west of town. The 
group soon moved to a schoolhouse in town, and on August 27, 
1899, they organized as a congregation. Early pastors were 
Christian Goebel, Manassas Moyer, and J. G. Peters. Staufer, 
Dester, Hohmann, and Lugenbill were other common family 
names. In 1902 the Deer Creek Mennonite Church joined the 
Conference, and a year later the congregation completed a new 
frame building. 22 

Not far from Deer Creek, another group of Mennonites 
organized a congregation in Medford on February 4, 1897. In 
1895 Jacob W. Regier had visited ten families in Medford as an 
itinerant minister. The Medford Mennonites came from 
Brudertal, Alexanderwohl, and Hoffnungsau. The thirteen 
charter members elected H. J. Gaede as their pastor and joined 
the Conference in 1898. The Medford Mennonite Church 
originally met in a schoolhouse, but in 1909 the congregation 
erected a church two miles north and two miles east of Medford. 

The largest group of Mennonites to take advantage of the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip were the Polish Mennonites from 
the Canton area. The membership of the Emmanuel or Canton 
Mennonite Church declined by about one hundred fifty around 
the turn of the century. Most of this number and many of the 
immigrants from Polish Russia who had not associated with 
the Canton church relocated in the area west of Enid. The 
Polish Mennonites had never obtained adequate land in 
Kansas, and Oklahoma offered a special opportunity to 
achieve a viable economic position for the first time. In March 
1895, Johann Ratzlaff, the elder of the Canton church, followed 
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the members of his congregation to the vicinity of Meno and 
Ringwood, Oklahoma.** The group had been without leader- 
ship during the previous year, but Ratzlaff soon organized the 
New Hopedale Mennonite Church. It became the only Oklaho- 
ma congregation with an elder from one of the Kansas 
churches. By the 1930s New Hopedale had grown to over three 
hundred members, and the congregation held services both in 
Meno and Ringwood. Tobias Unruh and Tobias Wedel, the 
other two ministers of the Canton church, also moved to 
Oklahoma eventually, leaving the members who remained in 
Kansas virtually without leaders. Wedel consequently returned 
to Kansas and continued as pastor of the Canton church from 
1907 to 1919, when he retired to Ringwood. Other common 
names in the New Hopedale church included Jantz, Eck, 
Becker, Unruh, and Koehn. New Hopedale affiliated with the 
Western District in 1904. 

The Conference organized another congregation from a 
group of Mennonites of Polish Russian background. In 1911 the 
Zoar Mennonite Church, near Goltry, joined the Conference. H. 
R. Voth had reported Goltry as a new field two years earlier, 
and Jacob S. Krehbiel and H. Banman labored there for the 
Conference in 1911. The origins of this group and its 
relationship with the New Hopedale church are not clear. The 
family names are similar, but the Zoar members do not appear 
to have been members of the Canton Mennonite Church. Most 
of the original members had little education. The 1913 report of 
the Committee for Itinerant Preaching mentioned thirty-nine 
families of Polish Mennonites living near Goltry, but the report 
concluded that most of them were unwilling to join the church 
and requested that H. R. Voth settle among them. Voth 
complied and was evidently quite successful. During the first 
year he baptized thirty-seven persons, increasing the member- 
ship of Zoar to sixty-nine. Voth continued in Goltry for several 
years, although he also visited many of the other small 
Oklahoma congregations. Thus the Polish Mennonites pro- 
vided the occasion for the first resident pastor sponsored by the 
Western District. Zoar, like many Oklahoma congregations, 
received considerable guidance and assistance from the 
Conference and soon grew to over two hundred members. 

In the late 1890s Christian Ramseier organized the Saron 
Mennonite Church one mile south of Orienta, orginally Cleo, 
Oklahoma. In 1895 Ramseier had settled with a group of 
twenty-two Mennonites at nearby Alamo, Oklahoma. The 
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Saron congregation with eleven charter members joined the 
Conference in 1897, and for several years Ramseier lived near 
Orienta while continuing his work as an itinerant minister. D. 
D. Lohrenz served as Saron’s minister for the first three 
decades of the century. In 1906 a church building was 
completed. The members of the Saron congregation do not 
appear to have been associated with the Polish Mennonites a 
few miles east in Meno or Goltry. 

In 1897 the Reiseprediger visited some Mennonites in Enid, 
and in 1904 six families were reported in North Enid. However, 
the Grace Mennonite Church, Enid, was not organized until the 
late 1930s and affiliated with the Conference in 1938. 

A group of Mennonites southeast of Enid near Perry 
formed the final two Oklahoma congregations, Zion and 
Friedensau. Zion, one mile south of West Perry (now Lucien) 
was chartered in September 1898. John Lichti was the 
congregation’s lay minister. He first represented his congrega- 
tion at the Western District in 1902. Friedensau was located six 
miles southeast of Perry and joined the Conference in 1898. 
Elder H. H. Koller assisted in organizing the Friedensau 
church. The Conference helped to finance a church building for 
the congregation, and Christian E. Hirschler served as the 
pastor while also continuing his work as an itinerant minister. 
The Zion Mennonite Church dissolved around 1912, and some 
of its members, including John Lichti, joined Friedensau. The 
two extremely small congregations had existed almost side by 
side for about fifteen years. 

The itinerant ministers also visited families of Mennonites 
in many locations where congregations were not organized. In 
1895 John Penner of Beatrice, Nebraska, traveled for four 
weeks in Oklahoma. He discovered three families at Omega, 
twenty miles west of Kingfisher. The family of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Dalke lived in North Enid, but they worshiped with the local 
Lutheran church. In 1896 J.S. Hirschler met with two families, 
Winsens (Wienses?) from Garden Township and Browns from 
Hoffnungsau, near Waukomis. The following year Christian 
Ramselier visited the three families at Omega and found three 
more at Pond Creek. John T. Bartel met with a group at Alvain 
1898. By 1900 several more families, Janzens and Schmidts, 
arrived in Enid, and services were held by Peter Buller and the 
Dalkes. A family of “American”? Mennonites, the Weltys, 
resided at Pana. Two Hiebert families lived in Oxly. Twenty 
General Conference Mennonites settled at Paul’s Valley 
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among a group of Holdeman Mennonites. A few years later in 
1905 Johann Ratzlaff began visiting some families near 
Karoma twice a month. In 1917 several Mennonites were living 
at Minco, Oklahoma. This listing of families includes only 
those discovered by the itinerant ministers in their travels, but 
it reveals the extent to which the Mennonites dispersed into 
small and isolated groups. 


Conference Expansion—Texas, Colorado, Louisiana, 
and Western Kansas 


(a) Texas. Oklahoma was the most common destination of 
the Mennonites who left central Kansas. However, several 
years after the Mennonites arrived in the Oklahoma panhan- 
dle, two additional congregations were established across the 
border in Texas. In 1900 the Reiseprediger first visited this 
area. Six to eight families then resided south of Richmond. 
Another group lived at Fairbanks. In 1922 the Bethel 
Mennonite Church, Waka, Texas, joined the Conference. J. J. 
Pauls first represented the congregation at the Conference, but 
beginning in 1926, F. D. Koehn filled the role of minister. J. W. 
Bergen, one of the Conference’s itinerant ministers, aided in 
the organization of the Plain View Mennonite Church at 
Dalhart, Texas. The congregation’s twenty charter members 
met in a schoolhouse. In 1930 Plain View had grown to thirty- 
six members and joined the Conference. Dewy Decker and S. W. 
Bergen served as the leaders of the congregation. The 
Conference subsidized the impoverished congregation which 
was engulfed by the severe dust storms common to this region. 

(b) Colorado. In 1908 the Reiseprediger announced the 
discovery of a new field at Shelton, Colorado, where a small 
group of Mennonites had settled. During the following year, H. 
U. Schmidt from the Kidron Mennonite Church, Taloga, moved 
to Vona, Colorado. Others settled at the same time in the 
vicinity of Rocky Ford. In 1910 a Sunday school was organized 
there. Two families also lived at Cheraw, sixteen miles from 
Rocky Ford. During the previous decade, Kirk and Lamar, 
Colorado, also had become regular stops for the itinerant 
ministers. In 1894 Peter Goerz, Inman, visited Kirk after 
preaching in Sherman County, Kansas. Most of the Menno- 
nites at Kirk were Krimmer Mennonite Brethren. 

Only one of these Colorado settlements became the site of a 
congregation in the Western District, but the itinerant 
ministers kept in touch with the other communities for many 
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years while they visited the New Friedensberg Mennonite 
Church at Vona. This congregation was organized on August 9, 
1908, and was admitted to the Conference the following year. H. 
U. Schmidt served as the minister until 1920. New Friedens- 
berg has never had over thirty members and has survived with 
the assistance of various lay pastors and periodic visits from 
the itinerant ministers.°4 On several occasions the congrega- 
tion stopped meeting together, but it was represented regularly 
at the annual meetings of the Western District until 1969. 

(c) Louisiana. The Palm Lake Mennonite Church, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, belonged to the Western District Confer- 
ence for three years beginning in 1921. In 1917 twelve members 
from the Grace Hill congregation near Whitewater organized 
this congregation. A year later the Conference asked the 
congregation to affiliate with the Conference. The group, which 
grew to thirty members in 1923, originally met in a school- 
house. The congregation did not have a minister but its leaders 
included John P. Schroeder and G. Baergen. In 1924 the Palm 
Lake church was dissolved, and most of its members moved to 
California or back to Kansas. The General Conference had 
aided the settlement, and when the congregation sold its 
building, the Western District received the proceeds of $500. 

(d) Western Kansas. Some of the Mennonites who left 
central Kansas established new homes in western Kansas. The 
Western District gained eight new congregations from this 
region between 1908 and 1939. Land was more expensive in 
western Kansas than in Oklahoma, Texas, or Colorado. 
Perhaps this explains why the Mennonite communities in 
western Kansas were formed somewhat later than in these 
other locations. However, the nature of these settlements 
differed very little from those in Oklahoma. They were small, 
leaderless, and quite unstable. Only one of the eight congrega- 
tions remains in the Conference today. 

The itinerant ministers also visited many Mennonite 
groups which never became congregations. In 1893 thirteen 
families from the Canton church resided at Pontiac, Butler 
County. However, two years later Pontiac was deserted. Four or 
five families lived at Utica, Ness County. They eventually 
joined the Ransom church. The Ransom ministers also 
continued to visit the seven or eight Amish Mennonites at 
Topland, near Goodland in Sherman County. In 1894 Christian 
Krehbiel served the Mennonites at Clay Center. John Funck led 
this group for many years, but they did not join the Conference. 
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Funck and members of his group later moved to Miltonville, 
Cloud County. In 1904 six families were reported at Seward, 
eighteen miles southeast of Pawnee Rock, and another four 
families were twelve miles further south near Macksville. C. 
Frey met with ten families at Holcomb, Finney County, and in 
1918 he discovered one family at Dodge City. 

The Ebenflur Mennonite Church in Hamilton County near 
Syracuse reported seventy members when it affiliated with the 
Conference in 1908. Peter Heidebrecht was the first pastor. 
Heidebrecht and many of the other members came from the 
Hoffnungsau church. Abraham Ratzlaff, the elder of Hoff- 
nungsau, visited Ebenflur periodically. Nevertheless, in 1911 
the itinerant ministers reported that the community was 
breaking up because of the “insecure earthly existence.” Three 
years later the church dissolved, and the Conference became 
the owner of the abandoned building and cemetery. 

On their circuit to Syracuse the itinerant ministers also 
stopped at Meade, Kansas. The Nebo Mennonite Church did 
not join the Conference until 1917, but Mennonites had lived in 
the Meade area for several years. In 1909 H. R. Voth visited this 
group, and Abraham Ratzlaff baptized nine youths. The first 
Mennonites to arrive in Meade were part of a Kleine Gemeinde 
congregation from Janzen, Nebraska. They sought more land 
for their children and an escape from worldliness. Thus in 1908 
the entire congregation, carrying all of their belongings and 
their disassembled church building, arrived in Meade. They 
were quite disappointed when Martin Duerksen, a minister in 
their church and also a land agent, sold nearby property to 
other Mennonites. Soon a group of Evangelical Mennonite 
Brethren from Nebraska also established a church. They were 
followed by a group of Inman Mennonites, probably from the 
Bethel and Hoffnungsau churches, who founded the Nebo 
Mennonite Church. H. J. Dyck, a Reiseprediger, assisted in 
organizing the congregation in 1913. B. A. Wiens and J. A. 
Froese represented Nebo at the annual conference, and Dyck 
reported baptizing Henry Harder and Gerhard Duerksen. B. A. 
Wiens was the congregation’s first and only minister, and H. 
Banman served as a nonresident elder. A few years later the 
Nebo Mennonite Church dropped out of the Conference, and its 
remaining members joined with the other Mennonite churches 
in the area. * 

H. J. Dyck also assisted with the formation of the Ebenfeld 
Mennonite Church near Montezuma, Kansas. Twelve charter 
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members united on January 9, 1920. About eight years earlier 
they had moved from Marion to Gray County, and for a few 
years they held religious services with another group of 
Mennonites in nearby Kismet. In 1917 six families held a 
Sunday school in a schoolhouse, and Frank T. Wedel of Kismet 
preached regularly. During the following year they moved into 
the brick high school in Montezuma. Ebenfeld joined the 
Conference in 1921. Abraham and Rudolph Schmidt were the 
first ministers. In 1965 the name of the congregation was 
changed to the Gospel Fellowship. °° In 1916 the Mennonites at 
Kismet established the Schoental Mennonite Church. H. 
Banman and H. J. Dyck assisted on behalf of the Conference. 
Schoental affiliated with the Conference in 1916. Peter Stoll 
and Peter Kopper followed Frank T. Wedel as ministers. During 
the 1930s Rudolph Schmidt served both Ebenfeld and Schoen- 
tal (Pleasant Valley) as an itinerant minister. 

The Faith Mennonite Church, one mile west and three and 
a half miles south of Greensburg, was organized in 1948 with 
Curt Boese as the first minister. However, the records indicate 
that this was the second Mennonite congregation in the 
Greensburg area to join the Conference. H. R. Voth visited four 
Mennonite families at Greensburg in 1907, and he helped to 
organize a Sunday school. In 1913 the Greensburg Mennonite 
Church was formed with Voth’s assistance, and the congrega- 
tion was first represented at the Conference in 1916. C. J. Dirks 
served as the pastor, and D. J. Ediger was also a leader in the 
congregation. Nevertheless, many Mennonites in the Greens- 
burg area did not chcose to join the congregation. During the 
early 1930s Rudolph Schmidt visited Greensburg regularly, but 
the church dissolved about 1935. After World War II Dennis 
Smith and Ferd Ediger assisted in forming the Faith Menno- 
nite Church, which probably included some members of the 
previous congregation. 

In 1886 Peter and Jacob Goering purchased land near 
Murdock, Kansas, along the Ninnescah River. They built a 
flour mill, and their mill and prosperity attracted a number of 
other Swiss Volhynian Mennonites from Pretty Prairie and 
Moundridge to this area. C. J. Voran, a minister at the 
Hopefield church, accepted a call from this group and was later 
ordained as their elder. Thirty-two charter members signed the 
constitution of the Bethany Mennonite Church. H. R. Voth 
visited the settlement in 1906 and assisted in organizing the 
congregation. The Bethany church originally met in the 
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Pleasant Hill schoolhouse, seven miles south and five miles 
west of Kingman. They dedicated a church building in 1907 and 
joined the Conference the following year. Sol. Mouttet and E. J. 
Neuenschwander became the leaders of the Bethany church in 
the 1930s. At this time the congregation reached over one 
hundred members in spite of a dispute which split the 
congregation. 

The Zion Mennonite Church, located in Kingman, affiliat- 
ed with the Conference in 1933. J.J. Kaufman, D. C. Ewert, and 
J. R. Duerksen were early leaders of the Zion church. No 
reasons for leaving the Bethany church were given. The Zion 
church included a mixture of Low Germans and Swiss 
Volhynians. In the 1930s D. C. Ewert, J. R. Duerksen, J. 
Preheim, P. Ratzlaff, J. J. Kaufman, John C. Roth, and Ralph 
Schrag represented the congregation at the Western District 
Conference. °” 

The Meadow Mennonite Church, Mingo, Thomas County, 
was the final congregation to join the Conference before World 
War II. In 1920 the itinerant minister, S. P. Preheim, first 
reported a Mennonite settlement there. Three of the seven 
families were Mennonite Brethren. The congregation, twelve 
miles south of Colby, was not organized until September 19, 
1937, and affiliated with the Conference in 1939. Located far 
north of the other new congregations in southwest Kansas, the 
Meadow church was isolated. The congregation originally 
rented a Mennonite Brethren church. J. H. Epp, from the First 
Mennonite Church, Hillsboro, became the first minister and 
was supported by the Conference. Epp also visited the 
Mennonites at Vona and Kirk regularly. However, he only 
remained at the Meadow church for a few years, and the 
congregation was without a resident pastor until Walter Regier 
assumed this responsibility in the late 1940s. 


Summary 


The early Mennonite churches in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, and western Kansas had several common character- 
istics. First of all, the churches were quite small. A large 
majority had less than thirty members, and only four 
congregations had over sixty members. The membership was 
also quite unstable, and families often moved from one church 
to another. Secondly, the churches lacked leadership. The 
Western District’s itinerant ministers were instrumental in the 
organization of almost every congregation. H. R. Voth was 
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especially active in this role. Only one elder, Johann Ratzlaff, 
moved from Kansas to Oklahoma, although a few congrega- 
tions soon ordained their own elders. The itinerant ministers 
continued to assist the congregations for many years while 
they developed their own leaders. 

Finally, the churches lacked vitality and unity. This 
problem was deeper than the lack of size and leadership. 
Although a few congregations were clustered together, the new 
Mennonite settlements were widely scattered. Moreover, the 
new congregations were not segregated by distance alone. 
Neighbors often refused to cooperate. A number of the 
Oklahoma churches were plagued by internal divisions. 
Congregations where migrants from two or three different 
Kansas congregations and cultural backgrounds combined 
were frequently unsuccessful. Economic factors caused difficul- 
ties in many new Mennonite communities, but personal 
antagonisms also contributed to the dissolution of several 
churches. 38 

Over the centuries thousands of Mennonites in Europe and 
- Russia undoubtedly separated from their congregations and 
eventually lost their Anabaptist faith and heritage. To a 
certain degree this occurred during the immigration of the 
1870s and 1880s. However, the complete freedom and end to 
persecution in the United States contributed to an unprecedent- 
ed diffusion of the Kansas Mennonites within twenty-five 
years of their arrival in America. 


Conference Expansion—Central Kansas 


While many Mennonites left central Kansas seeking better 
prospects elsewhere, ten new congregations in this region also 
joined the Western District Conference. First among these was 
the Bethel College Mennonite Church, North Newton. This 
congregation was unique in several respects. Population 
growth and the geographical expansion of the Mennonite 
communities were not factors in its formation. Bethel College 
sponsored religious services and a Sunday school from the 
beginning of the college. C. H. Wedel was the college minister, 
and David Goerz assisted him. The faculty and other personnel 
of the college agreed to organize a formal congregation on 
September 5, 1897, and twenty-two charter members signed the 
constitution on December 12. Goerz was selected as the first 
minister and ordained as elder on September 17, 1899. The 
congregation met in the college chapel, and the church and 
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college shared the responsibility for the services. 

Although a majority of the original members of the Bethel 
College Church transferred from the First Mennonite Church 
of Halstead, the Bethel College church soon became one of the 
most heterogeneous congregations in the Conference. It was 
not related to any Mennonite ethnic group and was located in 
the midst of the Mennonite communities of central Kansas. 
Moreover, the liberal or progressive nature of the church has 
been significant in the development of the Conference. The 
congregation has contributed greatly to the leadership and 
character of the Conference. J. W. Kliewer, Henry A. Fast, J. H. 
Langenwalter, and J. N. Smucker followed David Goerz as 
ministers. In addition to the involvement of these ministers, 
numerous lay members of the church have also led Conference 
activities. Unlike the new congregations outside of central 
Kansas, the Bethel College church grew steadily in the early 
twentieth century and reached over three hundred members in 
the late 1930s. °9 

Two small congregations were planted just north of the 
original Mennonite communities in Marion and McPherson 
counties. The Friedenstal Mennonite Church, North Lehigh 
(Durham), and the First Mennonite Church, Lehigh, affiliated 
with the Conference in 1900 and 1901, respectively. The 
experiences of these two congregations were quite similar to 
those of the scattered and struggling congregations in 
Oklahoma and western Kansas. The early members had moved 
in search of land. They were poor, and the congregations were 
small and relatively leaderless. Families began moving into 
this area shortly after 1880. 

Most of the members of the Friedenstal church came from 
the Canton church. Beginning in 1884 the itinerant ministers 
regularly visited this group. This became one of the Confer- 
ence’s most successful home mission projects. At first the 
Friedenstal members worked as laborers north of Lehigh, but 
they eventually procured their own small farms. In 1898 the 
Conference requested that a minister commence the work of 
organizing a church in this community. P. H. Richert served 
the group for one summer, but he was committed to a teaching 
contract in the winter. John Gerbrandt, the elder of Johannes- 
tal I, visited the community frequently. On August 27, 1899, 
nine families asked Gerbrandt to serve as their elder and to 
organize a congregation. On September 24, 1899, thirty-three 
charter members signed the constitution. Gerbrandt assisted 
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the group for several years. Until 1907 they met in the Bell Top 
and Columbia schoolhouses. The name of the congregation 
was at first the North Lehigh Mennonite Church, but in 1902 it 
was changed to Friedenstal. 

The establishment of Friedenstal was the fruit of years of 
work by the itinerant ministers. For over a decade before the 
congregation was formed, the ministers of Brudertal, Johan- 
nestal, Alexanderwohl, Canton, and other congregations 
regularly visited this area. 4° Daniel Schmidt, the first resident 
minister, represented Friedenstal at the Conference for many 
years. David Schmidt moved from Pawnee Rock to assist with 
this project, and H. H. Schmidt also served the congregation. 
Although the economic conditions were somewhat better in 
North Lehigh than in Oklahoma and western Kansas, the 
proximity of this group to the older congregations and constant 
attention greatly contributed to Friedenstal’s success. 

Most of the original members of the First Mennonite 
Church in Lehigh came from Alexanderwohl. They were 
wealthier and better organized than their Polish-Russian 
~ neighbors who composed the Friedenstal church. P. J. Krause, 
Jacob Krause, J. J. Suderman, P. P. Dirksen, and a few other 
families had gathered for several years in a schoolhouse for 
worship and Sunday school. On September 30, 1900, they 
decided to form a congregation, and Peter Balzer and Heinrich 
Banman of Alexanderwohl assisted them with this task. 
Ministers from Brudertal, Hillsboro, and Johannestal also 
visited them periodically. When the First Mennonite Church of 
Lehigh was organized on December 12, 1900, representatives 
from all of the churches in the area participated in the services. 
This was the first church in the small town of Lehigh, and it 
attracted some non-Mennonite members of German-Lutheran 
background. The congregation adopted the constitution of 
Brudertal. P. J. Krause and C. C. Heidebrecht were elected as 
evangelists, and they later became the congregation’s first 
ministers. Other elders served the congregation until Krause 
was ordained as elder several years later. In 1906 the 
Conference aided in the construction of the congregation’s first 
church building. #1 

In 1904 the Conference resolved to help a small number of 
Mennonites in and around Burrton, Kansas, to find an 
appropriate meeting place. This group had been suggested asa 
field for the itinerant ministers during the previous annual 
conference, and the Committee for Itinerant Preaching 
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scheduled regular visits there. The Burrton Mennonites had 
two ministers, and yet the Conference believed that the group 
had no leadership. David Goerz was assigned to serve as their 
elder. Although the precise origin of the Mennonites near 
Burrton is not known, they probably moved to this area as the 
Halstead and Inman communities expanded. The Conference 
was successful in procuring a building in Burrton when the 
Church Expansion Association “donated” a house to the 
Conference. 

The Church Expansion Association came into being on 
November 17, 1904, and received a state charter. It was 
organized to assist the Burrton group in obtaining a church 
building, but it is not clear why a private corporation was 
necessary to accomplish this task. The collection of money 
from the congregations in the Conference for various church 
building projects soon became quite common. David Goerz 
appears to have organized the Association. Nineteen members 
owned seventy-one shares at $5 each. The Association used its 
entire capital to purchase a lot and a house in Burrton. 
However, eight individuals with about thirty shares were 
unwilling to transfer ownership of this property to the 
Conference without full compensation. 4? In 1906 the Confer- 
ence was able to purchase the outstanding shares. Some 
members of the Association had hoped that the Association 
could continue its work in other locations, but evidently the 
group dissolved without any further investments. This affair 
illustrates both the resourcefulness and the uncertainty with 
which the Conference approached its earliest involvements in 
church planting. 

Meanwhile, H. P. Krehbiel, who had been active as an 
itinerant minister for the Conference, volunteered to assist 
with the organization of a Mennonite church in Burrton. In 
1907 he represented the twenty-four members of the Burrton 
Mennonite Church at the conference. Johann Boese assisted 
Krehbiel as the minister of the congregation, and Sister Maria 
Wedel taught a German school for seventeen children. In 1910 
the congregation expanded to forty members and outgrew the 
house purchased by the Church Expansion Association. They 
raised $800 for a new building which was completed the 
following year. The Conference contributed another $400. 
Krehbiel served as elder of the Burrton church for nearly thirty 
years, during which time he commuted from his home in 
Newton to Burrton several times each month. 43 
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The Alexanderwohl and Hoffnungsau churches originally 
held Sunday services in several locations. Meetings in various 
district schoolhouses accommodated members who could not 
travel to the main church building without difficulty. Even 
with better roads and the arrival of the automobile, the 
expansion of the larger Mennonite congregations in central 
Kansas was restricted. Thus Alexanderwohl and Hoffnungsau 
each gave birth to two daughter congregations. The first of 
these was the South Alexanderwohl Mennonite Church. For 
many years worship services had been held in the Emmental, 
Greenfield, and Sand Creek schoolhouses for members living in 
the southern portion of the Alexanderwohl community. This 
arrangement did not prove satisfactory, and on October 21, 
1907, Cornelius Frey chaired a meeting to consider the 
construction of a separate church building for this group. 
About a month later a site was obtained, and on January 1, 
1908, a resolution was passed to draw up a constitution and 
form a separate congregation. The constitution was adopted on 
February 2, 1908, and the 132 charter members called P. H. 
~ Richert to serve as their minister. On August 2, 1908, the 
congregation voted to change its name to the Tabor Mennonite 
Church and to join the Conference. By 1920 Tabor had grown to 
300 members. *4 

Meanwhile another group of members of Alexanderwohl 
had been meeting in the Alexanderwohl Preparatory School 
and other schoolhouses. Soon two or three services a month 
were held in Goessel for the older people who had no 
transportation. On December 29, 1916, this group petitioned to 
establish a new church. The more convenient location and 
some dissatisfaction with the conservatism of Alexanderwohl 
caused this break. Opposition to the new congregation 
originally existed, and Alexanderwohl somewhat reluctantly 
approved the project. Therefore, construction of a church 
building began in late 1919, and 177 charter members formed 
the Goessel Mennonite Church on April 15, 1920. P. P. Buller 
and Peter Buller of Alexanderwohl were the first ministers. On 
January 13, 1924, P. P. Buller was elected elder. Other early 
ministers included Jacob R. Duerksen and Abraham AIl- 
brecht. 45 

The experiences of the Mennonites who formed the Tabor 
and Goessel congregations contrast with those of the migrants. 
They did not move or encounter economic hardships. Leader- 
ship was readily available, and the early members came from 
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Tabor Mennonite Church, near Goessel, Kansas (erected 1908) 





Inman Mennonite Church, Inman, Kansas 


the same ethnic background. Furthermore, unlike the divisions 
in anumber of the congregations in Oklahoma, the splits which 
created the Tabor and Goessel churches were harmonious. 
Some differences of opinion existed, but they did not cause the 
separation into new congregations. Instead, the groups which 
formed Tabor and Goessel evolved quite naturally over a period 
of years. Size also did not hinder the development of these 
congregations. The combined membership of Tabor and 
Goessel reached over six hundred by 1940. It is also significant 
that the membership of Alexanderwohl did not decline 
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_ Buhler Mennonite Church, Buhler, Kansas (dedicated in 1927) 


proportionally. Alexanderwohl required only about twenty 
years to regain the high of 900 members reached in 1919 before 
the formation of the Goessel church. 

The formation of the Inman and Buhler Mennonite 
churches from members of Hoffnungsau paralleled the 
outgrowth of Tabor and Goessel from Alexanderwohl. Begin- 
ning in the 1880s the group which eventually became the 
Inman Mennonite Church met separately one or two Sundays 
each month in a district schoolhouse. During this period 
Hoffnungsau sponsored services at five different locations. 
One large group moved to the Inman Grade School when the 
rural schoolhouse it had been using became too small. 
However, this arrangement was temporary, andin 1909 asmall 
church was built in Inman. Although the Inman Mennonite 
Church was not officially organized as a congregation until 
January 8, 1921, its members had been meeting together for 
about thirty years. Ninety-two of the one hundred six charter 
members transferred from Hoffnungsau. Abram Albrecht, J. 
D. Epp, and D. C. Ewert were the early ministers. 

On December 27, 1920, the Buhler Mennonite Church was 
incorporated. This congregation had been meeting in Buhler 
since 1913, when a building had been constructed there. Thus 
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the Buhler congregation also grew out of a long and close 
association. P. R. Voth was the first minister.** The Buhler 
Mennonite Church soon expanded to over three hundred 
members. The Inman congregation was not quite as large with 
only about one hundred fifty members. 


Summary 


Fifty-three congregations joined the Western District 
Conference between 1892 and 1940.47 Hundreds of Mennonites 
joined in the great migration from central Kansas. Why did 
families leave? How did they determine where to move? Very 
few details are known. Yet it is evident that primarily the 
younger and poorer members of each community departed. 
They sought land on which to raise their families, and this land 
was not available in central Kansas. A variety of inducements 
attracted them to different locations. Some studied the 
advertisements of land agents. Others went wherever inexpen- 
sive land was available. A few joined other members of their 
congregation who had migrated earlier. The final result was a 
massive and unprecedented dispersion of the Mennonites. 

Efforts to create large and closed settlements were meager 
and failed. Hundreds of families settled many miles from the 
nearest Mennonite community and rapidly lost all contact with 
the church. A large majority of the migrants established very 
small congregations which suffered from severe disunity and 
lack of leadership. Twenty-six, or almost half, of the new 
congregations are no longer members of the Conference, and of 
these, twenty-three are extinct. It is impossible to calculate with 
accuracy the hundreds of Mennonites who left the General 
Conference Mennonite Church as a consequence of their 
migration. 

Migration, however, was only a symptom of a deeper 
upheaval within the Mennonite communities established in 
Kansas during the 1870s. The immigrants were blessed with 
prosperity and freedom. Hardships and oppression no longer 
contributed to their community solidarity. This was undoubt- 
edly a mixed blessing. The individualism and materialism 
which pervaded the American frontier also invaded the 
Mennonites’ thinking and values. Tension between individual- 
ism and community has always existed within Anabaptist- 
Mennonite thought. Yet the individualism revealed by the 
migration was novel. The nature of the community was not 
questioned, but its very existence was threatened. The 
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Mennonites who migrated may not have lost their faith, but 
many of them abandoned the Mennonite church. Or did the 
Mennonite church abandon them? The established and 
prosperous families remained in central Kansas, and the 
younger and poorer generation was forced to leave. 

How did the Western District Conference respond to the 
migration? The success of the Committee for Itinerant 
Preaching and frustrations of the Colonization Committee 
constitute an important contrast. 

Before the migration began, itinerant ministers already 
visited Mennonites who had been scattered by the immigration 
to Kansas. They also attempted to unite the Conference in its 
educational program. Thus the Conference’s response to the 
dispersion of the Mennonites after 1890 followed this estab- 
lished model. Itinerant preaching soon achieved the foremost 
place among the responsibilities assumed by the Western 
District. Almost without exception the new congregations 
which joined the Conference were organized by the itinerant 
ministers. Beginning about 1914 the Conference also assisted 
-congregations with resident pastors and financial assistance 
for buildings. Even more than the educational activities of the 
Conference, home mission work was a common cause which 
contributed to a sense of unity and identity. 

Organizing the migrants into congregations, bringing 
these congregations into the Conference, and then providing 
the congregations with guidance were significant accomplish- 
ments; but the Conference was much less successful in 
alleviating the causes of the migration problem than in 
treating its symptoms. The efforts of the Colonization Commit- 
tee ended in dismal failure. The Conference and its congrega- 
tions were not capable of encouraging the migrants to form 
large and compact settlements. Neither could the Conference 
collect and distribute funds to the needy, although some 
congregations assisted their own members who moved. The 
Conference was only partially able to fill the leadership void as 
wealthier members and ministers remained in central Kansas. 

Most important, the Mennonites did not understand 
the causes and implications of the migration. The distinctions 
between the Mennonites and their neighbors from other 
denominations were diminishing. Only the loss of their 
consciousness as Mennonites could account for the fragmenta- 
tion of the Mennonite communities. The Western District 
completely ignored the hundreds of Mennonites who remained 
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in central Kansas but joined other denominations. The 
Committee for Itinerant Preaching sought to preserve the 
Mennonite identity and to include the migrants in the 
Conference, but the committee could do little to halt social and 
religious acculturation. 


The Oklahoma Convention 


In 1899 the “Annual Convention of Mennonite Churches in 
Oklahoma” held its first meeting. Originally known as the 
Oklahoma Local Conference, this gathering of the Oklahoma 
Mennonites was an important development in the history of 
the Western District Conference. The new congregations in 
Oklahoma met for fellowship and to promote local projects. The 
purposes of the Oklahoma Convention and Western District 
were quite similar, but the Convention ministered to the unique 
needs of the Oklahoma Mennonites. 

The Oklahoma congregations were isolated from the 
Mennonites in Kansas by distance and by the unique 
conditions facing them. Feelings of inferiority among the 
Oklahoma Mennonites and of superiority among the Kansas 
Mennonites also contributed to some ill will between the two 
groups, but this never developed into a conflict or hindered 
cooperation. The Oklahoma Convention sought not to super- 
cede the Western District but to supplement the Conference’s 
work in Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Convention has basically 
served as an auxiliary organization of the Western District, 
and the Conference has cooperated with and supported the 
Convention. 

The early concerns of the Oklahoma Convention were 
almost identical to those first considered by the Kansas 
Conference. For example, the Convention discussed four topics 
in 1900: regular visitation between ministers of different 
congregations (H. Banman); congregational participation in 
mission work (M. M. Horsch); organizing and building up 
congregations (Christian Krehbiel); and education and schools 
(H. O. Kruse).48 Of the four speakers, only M. M. Horsch, 
General Conference missionary at Darlington, was not from 
Kansas. The Kansas leaders shared their experiences and 
expertise with the new Oklahoma congregations. 

The Oklahoma Convention also undertook a number of 
special tasks. Foremost among these was the Meno Preparato- 
ry School, now the Oklahoma Bible Academy. In 1919 the 
Convention assumed the operation of this school as an 
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undertaking of the Convention.*? Efforts to establish a 
Conference preparatory school in Kansas met with little 
success, but the Oklahoma Bible Academy continues to serve 
its constituency. Another major involvement of the Oklahoma 
Convention was the promotion of Sunday schools. In fact, for 
many years the Convention’s annual meeting was primarily a 
Sunday school convention. Teachers and educators gathered to 
consider curriculum, administration, and teaching methods. °° 

Beginning in 1936 the Oklahoma Convention also spon- 
sored an annual Christian Workers’ Bible Conference. At the 
first meeting J. B. Frey, Oklahoma Bible Academy, P. P. 
Tschetter, Freeman, and Theo. H. Epp, Goltry, taught short 
courses in Bible, personal evangelism, prophecy, teacher 
training, and practical church music. The Christian Workers’ 
Bible Conferences immediately became quite popular. ®! 
Moreover, on October 7-10, 1938, the Oklahoma Convention 
held a youth retreat in the pasture of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Ratzlaff's farm near Meno. The Convention soon developed its 
own extensive camping program and a campground near 
~ Hydro, Oklahoma. *? 

The Oklahoma Convention has sponsored many other 
projects. The Convention supported and administered the “Go 
Ye Mission” in the Ozarks as a training field in evangelism for 
Oklahoma Bible Academy students. In 1946 the Convention 
held seminars for ministers, deacons, and Sunday school 
superintendents. Leadership training continues as an empha- 
sis of the Convention today. Other recent activities include 
support of the Canton Indian Mission and book rack evange- 
lism. Special contributions during the 1970s have subsidized 
the Hammon Youth Center of the Bethel Mennonite Church, 
Hammon. A number of congregations have maintained book 
racks which have sold over 6,000 volumes annually in the “Life 
Line”’ or “Choice” series of books. The Convention has also 
provided facilities, meat, and labor for the MCC canning 
program. °° 

In 1924 an estimated five to six hundred Mennonites 
attended the Oklahoma Convention, and this number in- 
creased to about twenty-five hundred in 1936. The use of a large 
tent which seated about 1,000 was no longer adequate, and the 
annual gathering was moved to the Cordell auditorium.*? A 
brief business meeting and the separate Christian Workers’ 
Conference accomplished most of the work of the Convention. 
Thus the annual meeting of the Convention became primarily 
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an inspirational service. Committee reports and discussions 
occupied a small portion of the meeting. A song festival anda 
special youth program became standard components of the 
program, which was usually highlighted by a mission festival. 
The Convention became the most important gathering of the 
Oklahoma Mennonites. It provided an opportunity for celebra- 
tion and fellowship. Mennonites met together as Mennonites, 
and migration had clearly not destroyed their identity. 

Nevertheless, Mennonitism in Oklahoma gradually di- 
verged from Mennonitism in central Kansas. The topics 
discussed at the Oklahoma Convention reveal this difference. 
For example, in 1941 the theme of the Convention was “The 
Need of True Discipleship.” The following year the Convention 
discussed ‘“‘Contending for the Faith.” >> These topics were not 
inconsistent with Mennonite concerns. However, the Oklaho- 
ma Convention seemed to avoid discussions of nonresistance, 
nonconformity, the Anabaptist heritage, and other particular- 
ly Mennonite issues. During World War II the Western 
District’s promotion of peace rallies in Oklahoma was troubled 
by opposition. The Oklahoma Mennonites’ reticence toward 
the Kansas-dominated Western District persisted. They also 
adopted a more evangelical or fundamental faith, which 
occasionally conflicted with the principle of nonresistance. The 
Oklahoma Mennonites were conservative: the new word rally 
aroused their suspicion. One observer concluded, “I can only 
say that people here in Oklahoma are ‘different.’ ’’ 6 

For over eighty years the Oklahoma Convention, through 
its inspirational services and a variety of programs has met its 
original purpose of ministering to local needs. During the past 
ten to fifteen years active cooperation has replaced its formerly 
more distant stance toward the Western District. The loyalties 
of many Oklahoma Mennonites to the Conference have been 
strengthened, and Conference leaders have encouraged this 
development. Feelings of inferiority or backwardness have also 
disappeared with social and economic change. ®*’ 

A comprehensive history of the Oklahoma Convention 
should be written. Its accomplishments deserve a more 
complete listing, and the story of the Mennonites in Oklahoma 
merits separate and thorough attention. 


VL. 


Social Welfare, Missions, 
and Publications 


The Conference believes that missions are the task of 
every Christian, and that meetings for the cause of 
missions as well as joint mission festivals are fine and 
commendable, if everything is done in the right spirit, 
with prayer and sincerity. —1877 Kansas Conference 


Poor Relief 


At the first session of the Kansas Conference in 1877 the 
delegates revised the agenda to give priority to a special request 
for aid from the Canton congregation. Poverty continued to 
threaten this group of Prussian Mennonites from Volhynia, 
and the Conference assumed the task of the Kansas Local 
Relief Committee, which had been assisting the group since 
1874. The Conference elected David Goerz treasurer of a special 
fund to subsidize a school in the Canton community. Even more 
urgent were the needs of several indigent widows. The 
congregation had a high percentage of widows and no means 
with which to support them. Goerz also became responsible for 
a fund to assist the Canton widows, and a special committee, 
consisting of D. Gaeddert, Peter Balzer, and Jacob Stucky, was 
appointed to investigate their condition. Other congregations 
were able to care for their own needs, but Canton did not have 
sufficient resources. David S. Holdeman, former chairman of 
the Kansas Local Relief Committee, visited the Canton 
settlement. He met one widow, aged seventy, who had had no 
bread for three weeks and had no shoes or clothing for the 
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winter. Other widows had no beds. Thus the Canton school and 
widows became the first project of the Kansas Conference. ! 

However, the involvement of the Kansas Conference in 
poor relief was short-lived and limited to the Canton congrega- 
tion. In 1878 Goerz reported that he had collected $18.00 for the 
school and $97.40 for the widows. During the following year the 
Conference again supported the school but received no requests 
from the widows. In 1879 a special offering for the family of 
Peter Jantz, who was mentally ill, completed this phase of the 
Kansas Conference’s relief work. Canton remained a concern, 
but financial assistance was no longer necessary. 

Over a decade later the Western District created a Commit- 
tee for Poor Relief. In its first report in 1893, the committee 
observed that this name was quite appropriate since it had 
aided only “poor” people and had done avery “poor” jobin this 
work. The committee had not been prepared to answer the 
numerous requests for assistance. It distributed $174.60 to 
Mennonites in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Assiniboia, 
Canada. The committee also gave one family a milk cow, and 
other families received seed grain and clothing. In 1894 the 
Conference passed a resolution to guide the work of the 
committee, which was henceforth to support the destitute poor 
only within the geographic limits of the Conference. During the 
following year the committee effectively assumed this role and 
distributed $526.07 in addition to numerous items of food and 
clothing received from various congregations.? The Western 
District did not neglect the needy migrants in Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and elsewhere. 

The Committee for Poor Relief did not become a relief 
agency but provided help in emergencies. Economic conditions 
improved, and the Poor Relief Committee distributed only 
$56.25 in 1896. Very few requests for aid were received until 
1910, when the committee revived its work in response to crop 
failures in western Kansas. For five years the committee was 
again very active, and numerous families received valuable 
assistance. Although the work of the Committee for Poor Relief 
was sporadic, aid was available when necessary. 4 

The work of the Committee for Poor Relief was significant 
in the development of the Conference. Whereas collections for 
the Halstead Seminary and Bethel College were sometimes 
meager, money for poor relief was given freely. The poor relief 
program lacked the continuity and scope to be a major force for 
Conference unity, but it was another common cause which 
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drew the Conference together. The Conference also demon- 
strated its concern for the migrants who left central Kansas. 
The Committee for Poor Relief was quite dedicated to its work. 
One destitute family received assistance for over twenty 
years.° During an era before government welfare programs 
existed, this committee met urgent needs in the Mennonite 
settlements. 

Moreover, changes in the policies of the Poor Relief 
Committee provide insights into the process of acculturation 
among the Mennonites. Mutual aid in the Anabaptist tradition 
was usually avery personal and acommunity undertaking, but 
the Canton congregation and new congregations in Oklahoma 
and western Kansas were incapable of assisting poor members 
of their communities. At first the Conference attempted a 
personal approach by counseling families in addition to 
providing funds. In 1912 the committee began to omit the 
names of those receiving aid from its reports. Three years later 
the word poor was dropped from the name of the committee: the 
Relief Committee would no longer label certain families as 
- poor. The refusal to stigmatize those receiving aid as “‘poor” or 
to report their names indicates a basic modification in the 
mutual aid concept. ® 

Several auxiliary organizations of the Conference have 
also made contributions in the area of social welfare. In 1915 
the Conference itself considered creating an “Old Folks Home.” 
This goal was never fulfilled although it was revived periodical- 
ly. Several retirement homes owned and operated primarily by 
Mennonites now serve Kansas Mennonite communities. The 
first auxiliary organization to be involved in social welfare 
work was ‘““The Mennonite Orphan and Children Aid Society.” 
The society was incorporated on October 4, 1893, and its 
members included seven churches and thirty-five individuals. 
The orphan trains which rolled westward across the United 
States left a few passengers in Kansas. Through its home in 
Halstead, the society placed eighty-one children, primarily 
from Chicago, with foster parents. Twenty children were reared 
in the home itself. The initiative for this work came from Jacob 
Leisy, who donated $5,000 to the Halstead church for this 
purpose. Christian Krehbiel, who operated the home in his 
recently abandoned Indian School, wanted this work to be 
considered a Conference project.’ However, neither the Indian 
School nor the Aid Society became official Western District 
projects. When a Kansas law requiring a $5,000 bond for 
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orphans brought from other states was passed in 1902, the work 
of the society ended. 

Unlike other district conferences of the General Confer- 
ence, the Western District has relied almost entirely on private 
associations in the area of social welfare work.® In 1910 the 
Mennonite Charité in Halstead offered to transfer its work to 
the Conference. The Charité planned to incorporate and had 
already completed the construction of a hospital, which it had 
rented to Dr. Hertzler. A Conference committee of W. J. Ewert, 
P. Buller, and J. R. Toews carefully investigated the Charite 
and recommended the involvement of the Conference in this 
work. However, a lack of initiative and misunderstanding 
prevented cooperation between the Conference and Charité. 
Thus the Halstead Hospital never has had any affiliation with 
the Western District in spite of its origin as a project of the 
Halstead, Garden Township, and Christian Mennonite 
churches.? For many years the Mennonite Charité donated 
funds to the Conference’s Relief Committee. 

The failure of the Conference to become involved in the 
work of the Mennonite Charite cannot be atrributed to a lack of 
interest in hospitals. In fact, health care became a primary 
concern of the Mennonites in the Western District. Three 
hospitals soon became auxiliary organizations of the Confer- 
ence: Bethel Hospital, Newton; Bethesda Hospital, Goessel, 
and Beatrice Hospital, Beatrice, Nebraska. Nevertheless, the 
interest of the Conference was not in hospitals per se, but in the 
deaconess cause. 


The Deaconess Cause 


In 1905 the Western District resolved to “take up the 
deaconess work as a branch of its activity.” !° This decision 
culminated fifteen years of promotion by David Goerz. In 1890 
Goerz had recommended deaconess work to the General 
Conference as an area for home missions. Deaconesses were 
active among the Anabaptists in the sixteenth century, and 
their origin may be traced to the Apostolic Church. Unmarried 
women and widows cared for the poor and sick and visited 
prisoners. This type of service by women periodically became 
popular among Christians, and one such revival occurred in 
the late nineteenth century. Goerz perceived the potential value 
of Mennonite deaconesses. 

In 1900 Frieda Kaufman, a young Kansas Mennonite girl, 
presented herself to Goerz as a candidate for deaconess work. A 
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Dedication of Bethesda Hospital, Goessel, May 10, 1903 


year later Goerz returned from a trip to investigate famine relief 
needs in India. He carried with him about $150, collected from 
South Russian Mennonites, with which to begin deaconess 
work in North America. This gift and an additional donation of 
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$1,800 launched the deaconess cause in the Western District. 1! 
While Goerz was in India, Frieda Kaufman had followed his 
advice and attended Bethel College in preparation for her work 
as a deaconess. On May 29, 1901, Bethel’s directors voted to 
make the deaconess cause a part of the college’s program and 
establish a deaconess institution. 

The Bethel Deaconess Home and Hospital Society, 
incorporated on March 3, 1903, began as a branch of Bethel 
College but soon became an independent corporation. Mean- 
while, Kaufman, along with Ida Epp and Catherine Voth, 
completed deaconess training at hospitals in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. In 1904 Sister Frieda returned to the Newton area and 
began to labor among the poor. Two years later Sister Martha 
Richert commenced serving as the deaconess of Alexander- 
wohl. Finally on June 11, 1908, Bethel Hospital was dedicated. 
The ceremony included the ordination of Sisters Frieda 
Kaufman, Ida Epp, and Catherine Voth, and they soon opened 
the deaconess training school for which Bethel Hospital had 
been created. !2 

In spite of this successful and relatively smooth beginning, 
the deaconess program did not move in the direction that Goerz 
and other church leaders had expected. They had hoped that 
most of the new deaconesses would return to their home 
congregations and serve a community, as Sisters Frieda and 
Martha had originally done. Instead many deaconesses found 
jobs as nurses in hospitals. Although the work of the 
deaconesses in these hospitals was of course quite valuable, the 
relationship between the Western District and its deaconess 
program became unclear. The Bethel Deaconess Home and 
Hospital Society operated the deaconess training program 
independently of the Conference. Moreover, the Conference 
was uncertain about its relationship to the Mennonite 
hospitals: Bethel, Bethesda, and Beatrice. In 1912 all three 
hospitals began reporting separately to the Western District as 
auxiliary organizations, and the Conference soon gained 
official representation on the hospitals’ boards. Nevertheless, 
it was apparent that the Conference had lost control of the 
deaconess program. 

A lack of unity in the Western District surfaced. In 1906 the 
Beatrice Mennonite Church had announced that it had raised 
$4,585.50 for the construction of a hospital. The congregation 
offered the Conference this sum and future support on the 
condition that a deaconess hospital be constructed in Beatrice. 
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Beatrice Mennonite Hospital and Home 


The congregation only asked to nominate one member of the 
proposed hospital’s board. The Deaconess Committee was 
excited by this offer, but the Conference failed to approve it, 
“most likely on account of the financial risk.” 3 The Beatrice 
Mennonites continued the project independently and dedicated 
the Beatrice Mennonite Hospital in 1911. A final motion asking 
the 1911 Conference to take over the nearly completed hospital 
was defeated (159-44). 

The nature of the Conference’s involvement in the 
deaconess hospitals directly affected the assignment of the 
Deaconess Committee. Since the deaconesses were attached to 
various hospitals and not to the Conference, the committee lost 
its intended role as overseer of the deaconess cause within the 
congregations. Instead, the committee at first served as an 
intermediary between the Conference and the hospitals. The 
committee also publicized the deaconess work and counseled 
women interested in this service. A few deaconesses occasional- 
ly worked for a short time in their home communities, and the 
committee assisted and supervised them. Nevertheless, the 
Deaconess Committee soon had very little to report to the 
Conference. Many members of the committee questioned their 
role and were obviously unhappy with their lack of responsibili- 
ties. 

Despite these developments, the Western District contrib- 
uted to the success of the deaconess cause among the 
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Mennonites. The initiative of Goerz was instrumental in 
beginning deaconess institutions in other districts of the 
General Conference. Within the Western District the deaconess 
cause clearly gained its impetus from the encouragement of the 
Conference. It was probably best and inevitable that the 
hospitals assumed the role of administering the deaconess 
program. This would have been a difficult task for the 
Deaconess Committee. 

Although its activities sometimes lagged in intensity and 
scope, the Deaconess Committee itself made a major contribu- 
tion. The committee’s publicity undoubtedly strengthened the 
deaconess program. Committee members distributed books 
and pamphlets and delivered numerous speeches. In addition, 
the committee facilitated consultations among the different 
hospitals. When the deaconess program began to experience a 
shortage of recruits, the committee actively promoted the 
cause. For example, the committee made special bulletin 
inserts available to the Conference’s congregations on ‘“‘Dea- 
coness Sunday.” Furthermore, the committee inspected the 
deaconess programs of other denominations and gave impor- 
tant advice to the Mennonite hospitals. 

In 1958 the Committee on Welfare Institutions replaced the 
Deaconess Committee, but the Conference is still represented 
on the boards of Bethel, Bethesda, and Beatrice Hospitals. !4 
Several generations of Mennonites have been touched by the 
conscientious and loving care received from the deaconesses in 
these institutions, and many nurses received excellent training 
in the Bethel Deaconess Hospital School of Nursing, which 
closed in 1974. 


Foreign Missions 


“The Conference believes that missions are the task of 
every Christian, and that meetings for the cause of missions as 
well as joint mission festivals are fine and commendable, if 
everything is done in the right spirit, with prayer and 
sincerity.” !5 Thus the first session of the Kansas Conference 
endorsed evangelism among non-Christians, although the 
delegates expressed some reservations about the extravagant 
mission celebrations of some denominations. Missions were 
significant in attracting the Mennonite immigrants to the 
General Conference. Although the Western District Conference 
developed no foreign mission program of its own, individuals 
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within the Western District have been extensively involved at 
all levels in General Conference missions. !® 

General Conference foreign missions began in 1880 when 
Samuel S. and Susannah Haury established the first ‘‘foreign”’ 
mission station among the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes in the 
Oklahoma (Indian) Territory. The next session of the Kansas 
Conference voted to support this work among their next-door 
neighbors with a collection of food.!” Within the next twenty 
years several dozen Mennonites served in this field. Many of 
these came from the Western District. Eight mission stations 
were founded, and the missionaries often received special 
contributions from the Kansas Mennonites. Although the 
Mennonites brought an interest in missions with them from 
Europe and Russia, the nearby location of the mission field 
undoubtedly enhanced their enthusiasm for missions. Howev- 
er, the Western District continued to support the General 
Conference mission program as new fields were opened 
overseas in India and China. 

Overseas mission work, though administered by the 
- General Conference, was an important common cause which 
bound together the congregations of the Western District. 
Beginning at an early date, missionaries on furlough served as 
itinerant ministers and stimulated support for their work in the 
congregations. Few disagreements over mission strategy 
arose, and Mennonites gave generously to support their 
missionaries. Giving to missions was of course voluntary, but 
the endorsement of missions necessarily implied a constant 
and long-term commitment. No Western District program 
achieved such commitment for many years, and the sense of 
responsibility which accompanied the mission program was 
quite significant for the unity of the Conference. 

For several decades the high point of every annual meeting 
of the Oklahoma Convention and Western District Conference 
was a mission festival. Speakers presented the aims and 
accomplishments of the mission program. The illustrated 
lectures of missionaries vividly portrayed the challenge and 
value of evangelism in remote lands. The mission festival 
became a symbol of Mennonite solidarity. Many individual 
congregations also held annual mission services which 
attracted hundreds from surrounding communities. For 
example, the First Mennonite Church of Newton planned a 
special Easter service in 1886. Representatives of the Halstead, 
Hoffnungsau, Alexanderwohl, Emmaus, and Brudertal Men- 
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nonite churches presented addresses.!® These frequent and 
harmonious gatherings unified the various groups of Menno- 
nites. By the 1920s the mission festival associated with the 
annual meeting of the Western District Conference attracted 
about two thousand participants. The widespread appeal of 
foreign missions could not fail to encourage more general 
support of the Western District. The General Conference 
revived the early Anabaptists’ commitment to evangelism. 

The overseas mission movement has deeply influenced 
Mennonites and has also revealed significant developments 
in the nature of Mennonitism.!9 The mission festivals opened 
the eyes of the Mennonites to foreign cultures and broke down 
their provincialism. The missionaries exhibited “heathen” 
artifacts and clothing, and Mennonites undergoing accultura- 
tion absorbed this cosmopolitanism. Moreoever, mission 
strategy and objectives were not static: the mission program 
often reflected changing characteristics within the General 
Conference and American society. A fundamental goal of the 
General Conference was to unite all Mennonites in its mission 
program. Coming from a progressive and prosperous environ- 
ment, the first General Conference missionaries were the 
product of a self-confident and growing denomination. 

The second generation of missionaries was influenced by 
the two world wars, the Great Depression, and the battle 
between fundamentalism and modernism. Some Mennonite 
youth began to enter non-Mennonite mission programs. Other 
Mennonites affirmed their uniqueness and self-consciousness 
as Mennonites and injected Anabaptist-Mennonite principles 
into their mission work. 

The mission program of the General Conference has 
mirrored developments in the General Conference and in 
American Protestantism as well as national and international 
political and social changes. The thrusts and objectives of the 
General Conference in overseas missions have not remained 
static. The Western District Conference, through the provision 
of executive leadership and numerous missionaries, has 
contributed greatly to this program. Every congregation and 
many individuals have also generously supported missions. 

Women especially have espoused missions and have 
become involved in organizing local missionary or sewing 
societies. In 1923 the number of societies reached eighty-seven. 
The General Conference Women’s Missionary Association, 
organized in 1917, has published educational material and 
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publicized mission activities in addition to collecting and 
distributing clothing, food, and funds.2° While all official 
leadership positions in Mennonite congregations and confer- 
ences were reserved for men, women quietly but effectively 
promoted foreign missions and served as another force for 
unity in the Western District Conference. 


Publications 


Zur Heimath was the semi-official publication of the 
Kansas Conference. David Goerz originally edited this paper 
for the Board of Guardians, which distributed free copies to the 
Mennonite immigrants. In 1875 the Western Publishing 
Company was organized and began publishing Zur Heimath. 
The place of publication was moved from Summerfield, Illinois, 
to the headquarters of the company in Halstead, Kansas. The 
Western Publishing Company was a stock company, and in 
1879 both the Kansas Conference and the Western Conference 
purchased shares. Thus the Mennonite immigrants to Kansas 
secured an interest in a newspaper and publishing company. 
~ Maintaining contact among the various groups of immigrants 
was very important. Moreover, a source of Mennonite literature 
in the German language was necessary. Consequently, the 
publication of religious literature was another common cause 
of the Kansas Conference. ?! 

One of the most urgent requests presented to the first 
session of the Kansas Conference regarded the publication of a 
new hymnbook for the immigrants. Ideally the delegates 
favored the introduction of a standardized hymnbook in all 
congregations, but since the need was quite pressing and the 
preparation of a new book would take time, the Conference 
approved a contract with the Western Publishing Company to 
reprint an earlier edition. 2? 

In 1878 the Kansas Conference urged its members to 
support Zur Heimath through increased subscriptions and 
contributions of articles. A general endorsement of the 
distribution of Christian literature was also passed. A year 
later the Conference appointed a committee consisting of 
Christian Krehbiel, J. Funk, and one unnamed member to plan 
a program of publications for the Conference. They suggested 
the purchase of shares in the Western Publishing Company, 
and Herman Sudermann, the treasurer of the Conference, 
became a member of the company’s board of directors. A 
special collection financed these shares, and a second offering 
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raised money to purchase tracts, which the various congrega- 
tions of the Conference could distribute.2? In 1880 the 
Conference purchased a few more shares in the company and 
reaffirmed its support of Zur Heimath by requesting that each 
minister annually contribute an article to the paper. 

The interest of the Kansas Conference in publications was 
strong, and leaders such as Goerz enthusiastically supported 
this cause. The Conference seemed prepared to embark on a 
comprehensive program of publications. However, in 1881 the 
Kansas Conference delegated the responsibility for publica- 
tions to the General Conference. Goerz’s Zur Heimath ceased 
publication, and the Western Publishing Company was soon 
dissolved. The Kansas Conference’s involvement in publica- 
tions essentially ended. Occasionally the Conference spon- 
sored special pamphlets, but no consistent commitment to a 
program of publications survived. In 1894 the Western District 
Conference considered its role in publications and recom- 
mended purchasing all literary supplies from the General 
Conference bookstore and Board of Publications. 4 

The Mennonitische Friedensbote was originally the paper 
of J. H. Oberholtzer, and it became the official organ of the 
Eastern District Conference in 1871. This paper at first hada 
large readership in the Western Conference, but Zur Heimath 
undercut its circulation there. A committee of the General 
Conference proposed the amalgamation of the two papers. This 
was accomplished in 1882, when the Christlicher Bundesbote 
became the official paper of the General Conference. David 
Goerz became the editor, but the Bundes-Bote, as it was 
originally printed, was published in Berne, Indiana, by the 
General Conference Book Concern. This development led to the 
end of Zur Heimath and the Western Publishing Company. 

The Kansas Conference did not wholeheartedly approve of 
these results. In 1882 the Conference accepted the Bundesbote 
as its official organ, and future announcements and discus- 
sions were printed in the Bundesbote. However, the Conference 
simultaneously endorsed the Western Publishing Company. 
The delegates discussed the issue with “lively interest,” 
indicating considerable disagreement.2° Thus the Kansas 
Conference reluctantly delegated the primary responsibility 
for publications to the General Conference, and the Western 
District continued this division of responsibilities. Through the 
General Conference, the Western District has retained a rolein 
publications, and the General Conference Book Concern and 
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later Faith and Life Press have served every district of the 
General Conference. This arrangement has proven most 
workable and desirable. Although a program of publications 
did not survive in the Western District, publications became a 
common cause which has continued to attract the Conference’s 
support. 26 


VII. 
The Challenges of a 


New Environment 


Among our people it is especially the case, that in these 
new settlements the various views concerning certain 
points find vigorous expression, so that the word may 
well apply also to our laborers: “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind” (Rom. 14:5). —J. P. Boehr 


Education, home missions, social welfare, foreign missions, 
and publications were the common causes which drew the 
immigrants of the 1870s and 1880s together into the Kansas 
and Western District Conferences. All of these concerns in 
some way reflected and affirmed their identity as Anabaptists, 
and in each area they organized institutions. The common 
causes transcended minor cultural and religious differences 
and allowed the various groups of immigrants to cooperate. 
Their immigration and pioneer experiences also contributed to 
a sense of oneness. Nevertheless, there were many challenges 
to this concord, and a major goal of the Western District was to 
promote harmony and cooperation among the Mennonites. 
These challenges may be divided into four categories. 

First of all, disagreements over basic church practices and 
doctrines existea among the congregations of the Western 
District. One role of the Conference was to facilitate discussion 
and seek agreement on such issues. Secondly, conflicts often 
arose within congregations and caused divisions. The Confer- 
ence sought to heal these wounds and mediate disputes. 
Thirdly, non-Mennonite doctrines and denominations occa- 
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sionally proved attractive within the Western District. Thus 
the Conference provided advice and worked to retain members 
who wavered in their adherence to Mennonite principles. 
Finally, the American environment itself posed a special 
challenge. Worldliness in various guises threatened the 
Mennonites’ nonconformity. The Conference considered the 
proper response to social, political, and economic change. 
Meeting these four basic challenges was essentially another 
“common cause.” 

The Western District itself became a force for Mennonite 
unity and helped to define the Mennonite identity. However, 
harmony was often tenuous, and Conference unity was fragile 
and tentative. Since the basic Mennonite polity was congrega- 
tional, the Conference and its programs depended on voluntary 
support from the congregations. Furthermore, disagreements 
were frequent, and viewpoints often diverged. The experience 
with regard to higher education revealed the potential for 
conflict even with regard to the primary objective of the Kansas 

Conference. 


Church Practices and Doctrines 


The first session of the Kansas Conference in 1877 focused 
on the affairs of the Canton congregation, the school cause, and 
itinerant preaching. However, beginning with the second 
session the agenda of the Conference often included a broad list 
of questions submitted for discussion and discernment. 
Unfortunately, the brief minutes provide very little insight into 
these deliberations. In many respects the annual session of the 
Conference was not an ideal forum to discuss matters of church 
practice and doctrine. These issues were divisive and under- 
mined the Conference’s desire for unity and harmony. 
Moreover, the large number of delegates present and the 
limited time available made the annual meeting an inadequate 
setting for discussion. The Conference usually did not reach a 
consensus on controversial topics. Instead, the Conference 
often delegated an individual to write an article on a disputed 
issue in the Bundesbote. 

In 1883 the Kansas Conference created a separate 
ministers’ convention which met one or two times a year to 
consider religious issues and customs. Thereafter the Confer- 
ence itself only discussed especially urgent or significant 
questions. The ministers’ convention became a regular event, 
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but reports from the earliest meetings are brief or lacking 
entirely. 

In spite of a scarcity of evidence about the decisions and 
deliberations of the Kansas Conference and its ministers’ 
convention, these discussions of church practices and doctrines 
were clearly important. Lists of the questions submitted to the 
gatherings indicate the major issues of concern to the 
Mennonites. The opportunity for discussion encouraged 
participation in the Kansas and Western District Conferences. 

“Tf one has not received his baptism on faith, must sucha 
one be rebaptized, and if not, what Scriptural passages 
determine this? What necessary Bible knowledge must a 
candidate for baptism have, and how far must he be in his 
spiritual experience?” ! These two questions were presented to 
the Kansas Conference in 1879, and debates regarding baptism 
recurred frequently. In 1881 the Conference considered specific 
questions regarding the form of baptism. At stake was the 
validity of certain baptisms. The issue was stated directly the 
following year: ‘““‘Which baptism is the saving one among so 
many different baptisms?’’2 The nature and form of baptism 
were traditionally very important to Mennonites and became 
even more significant upon immigration to Kansas. A great 
diversity of practices among the different congregations 
existed. Which congregation was correct? 

Should one Mennonite church rebaptize members transfer- 
ring from another Mennonite church? Disagreements on this 
issue could potentially destroy the Conference. In 1904 the 
Conference decided that immersion was acceptable. The 
Conference also recommended that Mennonites who had not 
been baptized on confession of faith be rebaptized upon joining 
a Western District congregation, but this was not a rigid 
requirement.* Although the Conference never reached com- 
plete agreement about baptismal practices, the friendly and 
instructive discussions eliminated open conflict and encour- 
aged the toleration of various baptisms. 

The Kansas Conference considered many issues in 
addition to baptism. Avoidance and church discipline were 
topics in 1880 and 1885. Should women wear a covering at the 
table when grace is said? Did the Conference recommend foot 
washing? With regard to these practices different customs 
existed among the congregations of the Conference. A 
tremendous variety of opinions was presented. Yet the 
discussions rarely became heated. Although the mood of the 
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meetings was always cooperative, resolutions enforcing the 
majority’s opinions were rarely passed. The basic tendency 
was toward congregationalism. For example, one of the most 
controversial topics within many congregations was the use of 
music and musical instruments. In 1881 the conference 
resolved “‘that since -music is not unbiblical, to grant the 
Churches freedom in this respect and not to Lord over the 
consciences through the making of resolutions.” Later the 
First Mennonite Church of Newton nearly split over the 
purchase of a reed organ for its Sunday school. This issue also 
produced factions in several other congregations. The Confer- 
ence facilitated discussions but allowed each congregation to 
resolve the issue internally. 

The American environment stimulated a number of 
theological and practical questions which the Conference 
considered. Revival meetings were quite popular, and the 
Conference was asked, “To what extent are Bible and 
devotional meetings a blessing to a congregation?” Some 
questions were very specific: “Are the 144,000 recorded in 
~ Revelation 7 physical or spiritual descendants of Israel?” ‘“‘Is 
there a difference in ‘believing’ and ‘being born again’?” “Is 
there a difference between ‘confessing’ and ‘following’?”’ 
“Since people no longer speak in tongues, has the holy spirit left 
the church?’’> Other issues brought before the Conference were 
quite pragmatic. ‘Why isit that the election of ministers among 
Mennonites so frequently fails to accomplish its purpose?”’ 
Many questions about the ordination of ministers and elders 
arose. Moreover, the principles regulating marriage and 
remarriage were a frequent concern. “Does the prohibition of 
remarriage ... apply also to the innocent party of a marriage 
separated through adultery?” May the church admit as a 
member an adulterer who remarries? Should the minister 
marry parties, one of whom has not been baptized? This final 
question aroused a considerable difference of opinion. ® 

The Western District and its ministers’ convention 
endeavored to maintain harmony and unity among the 
congregations. This brief survey of the questions presented for 
deliberation indicates neither the complexity nor the serious- 
ness of this responsibility. The Conference did not have the 
authority to prescribe rigid rules, and such rules probably 
would have been counterproductive. Instead, the Conference 
encouraged toleration with regard to nonessential matters. 
Different practices continued within the congregations and did 
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not cause serious tensions. Moreover, the Conference encour- 
aged open discussions and the spread of knowledge. This also 
reduced dissension. However, despite the success of the 
Conference in discouraging open disagreement among the 
congregations, disputes over doctrines and practices continual- 
ly arose within congregations. Many of the questions brought 
before the Conference were the result of inner-congregational 
conflicts. 


internal Dissension 


Disagreements have severed numerous Mennonite congre- 
gations into factions. This problem was particularly acute 
among the Mennonite immigrants in Kansas, and one goal of 
the Kansas Conference was to moderate disputes within 
congregations. A few of the questions submitted to the 
conference for deliberation illustrate the seriousness of this 
concern. For example, in 1878 the Conference was asked, “Is 
the forming or organizing of a church within an existing 
church . . . always objectionable?” Several congregations 
divided during this period. At the 1879 session general 
questions about unity were added to the agenda: ““What causes 
disagreements among the various denominations of believ- 
ers?” and “In what way can greater agreement be brought 
about in order to accomplish more for the kingdom of God?’’? 
The Kansas Conference even considered the preparation of 
common articles of faith. 

How should the Conference respond to disagreements over 
outward matters? What attitude should the Conference take 
toward former Mennonites who did not belong to any 
congregation? These and similar questions became burning 
concerns when one church after another faced internal difficul- 
ties. 

Many of the disputes which came to the attention of the 
Conference required mediation, but within a congregational 
polity the authority of the Conference was quite limited. 
According to the Constitution of the Western District, the 
Conference would intercede in the internal affairs of a 
congregation only upon the receipt of a petition signed by 1/5 
the membership. Even this authorization did not allow the 
Conference to dictate a settlement. The Conference could only 
facilitate negotiations and attempt to reconcile the disputing 
parties. However, in 1892 the need for this service was so great 
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that the Western District formed a Committee for Church 
Affairs. This standing committee investigated five conflicts 
during its first year but admitted that its report was quite 
depressing “insofar as the work of our Committee lay mostly in 
the sad field of disunity, and we were so often faced with the 
fact that the power and cunning of Satan was so great, and that 
he succeeds so often also in our denomination... .’8 

The work of the Western District in resolving disputes 
continued one of the earliest functions of the Kansas Confer- 
ence. In fact, in 1877 the first session of the Kansas Conference 
settled a conflict between the Canton Mennonites and P. Wiebe, 
the owner of a lumberyard in Halstead. A year later a special 
committee investigated conditions within the Canton commu- 
nity. Reports that young people were wearing luxurious clothes 
and “indulging in carnal lusts of all kinds” deeply disturbed 
the Conference.? At this time Johann Ratzlaff of Hoffnungsau 
moved to the Canton community and became the elder there. 
However, even his reputation did not remain untarnished, and 
in 1892 the Conference held a secret meeting to discuss 
~ accusations against him. A committee of C. Krehbiel, J. Buller, 
and J.S. Hirschler investigated rumors which the Conference 
considered damaging to his office, his conference, and his 
denomination. The matter concerned some financial discrep- 
ancies. However, the committee absolved him of all wrongdo- 
ing, and after an extensive debate, the Conference allowed him 
to continue as an elder. Two years later a special offering 
collected $780.39 to compensate Ratzlaff for his ministry on 
behalf of the Conference in Canton.!° Problems remained 
within the Canton church, but these early disagreements were 
dealt with successfully. 

In 1879 the Kansas Conference responded to a petition 
from Johannestal II. Two factions had developed within 
Johannestal. The Conference appointed a five-member com- 
mittee to study this situation, and the dispute was evidently 
resolved. However, in 1888 Johannestal again requested 
assistance. The congregation had been united briefly, but its 
members became divided over the election of an elder. John 
Gerbrandt was finally ordained by Jacob Buller on December 
22, 1890. Two other ministers, John Bartel and Gerhard P. 
Nickel, refused to work with Gerbrandt, and on May 7, 1891, 
Johannestal II was again organized under their leadership. 
The Conference selected a special standing committee, but 
its mediation could not overcome the personal antagonism 
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between Gerbrandt and the leaders of Johannestal II. The two 
factions of Johannestal did not reunite until 1905, when 
Gerbrandt migrated to Canada.!! Personal and family quar- 
rels were perhaps the most difficult for the Conference to settle. 

Two of the new congregations joining the Western District 
in 1892 had originated several years earlier. Members of the 
First Mennonite Church of Halstead and the First Mennonite 
Church of Christian withdrew to form the Garden Township 
church between Halstead and Moundridge. When Halstead 
and Christian separated in 1878, the possibility of a third 
congregation serving those in the center of the South German 
community had been considered. On May 30, 1887, fifteen 
families met in the District 43 or Bachman schoolhouse. They 
elected Daniel Eyman as chairman, and on June 12, 1887, drew 
up a constitution. This constitution became the focal point of 
the ensuing dispute. The Garden Township church was not 
founded with the blessing of the parent congregations or the 
Conference because the controversial constitution allowed the 
admission of members baptized as infants without rebaptism. 

The Garden Township church received no formal assis- 
tance from Halstead or Christian, and in 1888 the Kansas 
Conference denied the congregation admission to the Confer- 
ence. A special Conference committee failed to influence 
Garden Township to change its position on baptism. In 
addition to members from Halstead and Christian, Garden 
Township also included a number of non-Mennonites who 
refused to be rebaptized. The Kansas Conference considered 
rebaptism essential. When the Western District reversed this 
policy, Garden Township immediately joined the Conference. 
Early ministers were S. S. Baumgartner, A. A. Sommer, H. P. 
Peters, and N. R. Kaufman. !? 

The organization of Garden Township created great 
discord within the First Mennonite Church of Christian. 
Nearly half of the members supported the disputed provision of 
the Garden Township Constitution. The First Church of 
Christian also wished to attract non-Mennonites and was 
divided over the requirement of rebaptism. The dispute became 
quite heated, and on February 5, 1888, a group of members met 
in the District #117 schoolhouse, 2 mile east of Moundridge, to 
consider the formation of a separate church. A committee of 
Jacob Rupp, Jacob P. Schowalter, and David J. Krehbiel 
conferred with the leaders of the Christian group and obtained 
a settlement of $500. Ninety-five charter members approved the 
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Eden Mennonite Church, Moundridge, Kansas 


constitution of the West Zion Mennonite Church on March 4, 
1888. William Galle, an assistant minister at Christian since 
1881, was elected elder. Personal antagonism between Galle 
and Valentine Krehbiel, Christian’s elder, contributed to the 
bitterness of the dispute. However, some members of West Zion 
simply wished to organize a congregation in town. In 1892 West 
Zion also joined the Western District. }° 

The Kansas Conference had not been successful in its 
mediating efforts at Garden Township or at Christian, but the 
Western District gained two new congregations from these 
divisions. The acceptance of members without rebaptism has 
become commonly accepted in the General Conference, but in 
the 1880s this practice indicated an evangelical emphasis and 
acculturation within the Garden Township and West Zion 
congregations. 

In 1895 a third congregation resulting from a split joined 
the Conference. Swiss Volhynians from the Hopefield Menno- 
nite Church formed the Eden Mennonite Church. The division 
has occasionally been misconstrued as a friendly separation 
because of population growth. !4 This factor was only a minor 
contributor to the split. Evidence indicates that conflict had 
been brewing within Hopefield for several years prior to 1895. 
In 1891 the officers of the Kansas Conference received a request 
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to restore peace and remove misunderstandings at Hopefield. 
They reported success insofar as a committee of the congrega- 
tion agreed to mediate between the disputing parties. A year 
later Hopefield asked for only three votes at the annual 
Conference rather than the five votes to which the congrega- 
tion was entitled. Elder Jacob Stucky explained that part of his 
congregation did not wish to endorse the new Western 
District. 15 The Conference strongly condemned this attitude. 

The state of disharmony at Hopefield was intensified by 
personal and family disputes and a general breakdown of 
community spirit. A more progressive and prosperous faction 
endorsed the Conference, but some families were considerably 
poorer and less enthusiastic about missions, higher education, 
and other Conference activities. Moreover, a few members 
began to support a highly predestinarian position. Friction 
developed between Elder Stucky and Peter M. Krehbiel, an 
assistant minister. Soon two distinct factions were formed 
around these leaders and their families. The crisis was 
precipitated by the death of Elder Stucky. Which faction would 
elect the new elder? To avoid a conflict over his successor, 
Stucky stipulated on his deathbed that Elders Jacob Buller, 
Alexanderwohl, and Dietrich Gaeddert, Hoffnungsau, would 
jointly assume the eldership of Hopefield until the congrega- 
tion was united behind one candidate. Although this was a 
commonly accepted procedure when a congregation was 
unable to agree upon an elder, one faction refused to follow 
Stucky’s regulations.'!° The Conference was called upon to 
mediate. 

The Eden-Hopefield split is significant because it set a 
pattern for future Conference intervention in _inner- 
congregational disputes. It also occupied the Conference for 
several years. Each faction within Hopefield chose an external 
representative. Those adhering to Stucky’s guidelines picked J. 
S. Hirschler, and their opponents selected Christian Krehbiel. 
Hirschler and Krehbiel then asked Jacob Toews to complete the 
mediation committee. This committee met with Buller and 
Gaeddert on January 10, 1894; and further meetings were held 
with the Hopefield church council. Finally, the congregation 
proceeded with the election of an elder, but no candidate 
received a majority. On April 11, 1894, twenty-five members 
voted for Peter M. Krehbiel, but nineteen opposed him and 
another twelve abstained. On February 5, 1895, a majority of 
forty-two voted to hold two separate worship services each 
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Sunday. Only eight members favored a united congregation, 
and twenty-eight advocated complete separation.!’ Shortly 
thereafter the congregation officially divided. For several years 
the new Eden Mennonite Church was known as Hoffungsfeld- 
Eden, and Hopefield was renamed Hoffnungsfeld-Salem. The 
Stucky or Salem faction had evidently sold the crops raised on 
the church grounds without dividing the proceeds with the 
Hopefield-Eden faction, and this produced the final split. 

What was the role of the conference in this dispute? The 
special committee met with the opposing parties and encour- 
aged negotiations, but these efforts had very little impact. The 
Conference itself sided openly with the Eden faction, and this 
destroyed any possibility of a compromise. A formal resolution 
stated that an elder had no greater authority on his deathbed 
than during his lifetime. The Conference also indicated that an 
elder could not regulate the affairs of a congregation beyond his 
lifetime. It is not clear why the Conference upheld this position 
since Elder Stucky’s settlement appears to have been the 
traditional and the best plan for reconciliation. Instead, the 
~ Conference promoted the organization of Eden and allowed 
Eden to join the Conference. In 1897 the Conference refused to 
recognize the delegates from Hopefield until the dispute with 
Eden was resolved peacefully. Although the Conference 
mediated the final division of church property, very little could 
have been done to prevent the split. The conflict had become 
personal and quite deep-seated. The Hopefield-Eden split 
illustrates the Conference’s limitations: intervention in the 
internal affairs of a congregation was often ineffective. 

Peter Stucky, C. J. Goering, Jacob D. Goering, and Peter 
Krehbiel were the early leaders of the Eden Mennonite Church. 
C. J. Goering was elected elder in 1902, and he served until 1937. 
N. R. Kaufman, John Stucky, and Christian Voran were the 
first ministers at Hopefield (Salem) after the split. In 1898 the 
Eden Mennonite Church constructed a new church building 
approximately '4 mile west and 4 mile south of Hopefield. In 
1924 Eden moved 2'4 miles north of Hopefield. 

In 1926 the Western District gained another new congrega- 
tion, The Second Mennonite Church of Beatrice, Nebraska. 
This congregation, which became the Beatrice Mennonite 
Church in 1946, was formed by members of the Wehrlose 
(nonresistant) or First Mennonite Church of Beatrice. In 1901 
the First Mennonite Church had erected a building at Seventh 
and Bell Street for its members living in Beatrice. After meeting 
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Dedication of West Zion Mennonite Church, Moundridge, Kansas, 
February 17, 1907 





Beatrice Mennonite Church, Beatrice, Nebraska (town church) 


together for over two decades, the town group organized a 
separate congregation with seventy-five charter members in 
1925. M. M. Horsch became the first minister, and H. T. Reimer 
and Jacob Wiebe were instrumental in establishing the new 
congregation. The division of the First Mennonite Church was 
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partially the result of natural growth. However, significant 
disagreements also precipitated the split. 

The language question was the most obvious motivation 
for the division. The services in town used the English 
language while the country church retained the German. The 
Mennonites in town were also generally more progressive. In 
1906 they started a mission Sunday school for the community. 
Other minor differences with the country group also arose. For 
example, the members who met in town soon substituted grape 
juice for wine in communion. A power struggle between certain 
families may also have contributed to the split. The Beatrice 
(Second) Mennonite Church soon grew to over one-hundred- 
fifty members, and the First Mennonite Church recovered to 
nearly the size it was before the division. Today the two 
congregations have many joint activities and often share 
leadership. 18 

Not all divisions resulted in new congregations joining the 
Conference. In 1886 a second Mennonite church was formed in 
Newton. Max Nickel, Joh. Cornelson, Paul Kliewer, Joh. A. 
-Dick, and H. Voth were members of this new congregation 
which split from the First Mennonite Church of Newton. The 
Conference appointed a special committee to remove the causes 
of this division. The primary motivation for the new congrega- 
tion was the desire of its members to affiliate with the free 
masons. Masonry was extremely popular during the late 
nineteenth century, and the masons’ philanthropic efforts were 
attractive to many Mennonites. !9 However, many Mennonites 
believed that secret societies usurped and undermined the role 
of the church, and the General Conference prohibited member- 
ship in them. The new Mennonite church in Newton also 
accepted members baptized as infants without rebaptism and 
elected its own ministers and elders without outside supervi- 
sion. If the church would change these practices, the Kansas 
Conference agreed to welcome its membership. The special 
committee sought a peaceful settlement, but the new congrega- 
tion did not join the conference. Personalities may also have 
played a part in this division, but well-defined issues split the 
congregations. The Conference diligently promoted reconcilia- 
tion, but neither side would compromise. No traces of the 
Second Mennonite Church of Newton have survived, and the 
congregation evidently was short-lived. 

Although complete reconciliations were rare, the various 
special committees and the Church Affairs Committee usually 
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played a positive role in eliminating internal dissension. The 
Conference encouraged open discussions and suggested 
compromises. For example, a series of disputes in the Pretty 
Prairie Mennonite Church were resolved through the Confer- 
ence’s intervention. Five members left the church in December 
1901, and requested the aid of the Church Affairs Committee to 
restore peace. The committee contacted the church council, and 
the members were reinstated.?° Ten years later the congrega- 
tion again was beset by conflict, and the entire church council 
resigned on January 27, 1914. New regulations governing the 
congregation were adopted for a three-year trial. These 
arrangements failed to remove the difficulties, and on Febru- 
ary 19, 1917, the congregation appealed to the Conference 
again. After a joint meeting with the Church Affairs Commit- 
tee, the congregation selected a new church board and called a 
minister from outside. In 1920 a new constitution averted a 
division. The impending retirement of Elder J. J. Flickinger 
appears to have occasioned this dispute, but the call of J.B. Epp 
and a rearrangement of church offices resolved the leadership 
struggle. 

Even relatively homogeneous and stable congregations 
such as the First Mennonite Churches of Christian, Beatrice, 
Newton, and Pretty Prairie, and the Hopefield Mennonite 
Church experienced conflicts which attracted the concern of 
the Conference. The problem was so great during the early 
years of the Kansas Conference that the Western District 
created special structures and procedures to facilitate media- 
tion. The new congregations in Oklahoma and western Kansas 
soon placed heavy demands on the Church Affairs Committee. 
J. P. Boehr, a student at Bethel College, reported after a visit to 
Meade and Greensburg: ““Among our people it is especially the 
case, that in these new settlements the various views concern- 
ing certain points find vigorous expression, so that the word 
may well apply also to our laborers: ‘Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind’ (Rom. 14:5).’’?! 

The divisions in Caddo and Washita counties, Oklahoma, 
which led to the formation of several small Mennonite 
congregations have previously been mentioned. The First 
Mennonite Church of Caddo and Bergthal Mennonite Church 
both split, resulting respectively in the Bethel Mennonite 
Church, Hydro, and the Sichar Mennonite Church. The Herold 
Mennonite Church was formed by members of Sichar, and the 
Salem Mennonite Church, Cordell, also divided. The Church 
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Affairs Committee was involved in several of these splits and 
worked to ease the tensions. Although divisions were rarely 
prevented, the new congregations joined the Western District 
and cooperated with each other in the work of the Conference. 
The Church Affairs Committee mediated when an unpleasant 
argument developed over the location of a new church building 
for the Medford Mennonite Church. The committee met with 
the church council and members of the congregation, and a 
reconciliation resulted. 22 

The representatives of the Conference did not hesitate to 
travel many miles when congregations requested their assis- 
tance, and they frequently received such requests. Their 
arbitration was often accepted, and respect for the authority of 
the Conference grew. Although many disputes never reached 
the Conference, and the Church Affairs Committee settled few 
of the conflicts before splits or ill will occurred, this apparent 
lack of success should not be attributed to the Conference’s 
status or institutions. On the whole, the accomplishments of 
the committee were very commendable, and the significance of 
-the internal conflicts lies in their nature and frequency. 

J. Kroeker visited thirty Western District congregations in 
1898 and reported to the Conference: “One thing strikes one 
painfully, and unfortunately one frequently meets up with it, 
that disputes are carried on concerning outward matters not 
dependent on points of any great importance. ... But 
unfortunately the matter is not the main cause, but the 
personality of a man in this or that direction, whom one does 
not like is the cause of the division.” 2° Quarrels over leadership 
were inherent to the disagreements at Johannestal, West Zion, 
Hopefield, and Pretty Prairie. Other disputes were magnified 
by personality clashes. An authoritative and patriarchal 
system of leadership contributed to this situation, and the spirit 
of compromise and reconciliation was often deficient. Even 
conflicts over secret societies and baptismal practices need not 
have split congregations. In some congregations minor 
differences over customs escalated and produced opposing 
factions. The initial reaction of the Committee for Church 
Affairs was correct: its reports continued to be depressing, and 
disunity was a “‘sad field.’”’ The committee serves as a reminder 
of the upheaval caused by the immigration to the United States 
and the later migration from central Kansas. The preservation 
of unity was a challenge not only to the Conference but also to 
each Mennonite congregation. 
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External Threats 


When internal dissension split congregations, the Confer- 
ence lost few members since the resulting congregations 
usually joined the Conference. These divisions were perplex- 
ing, but the most serious assault on the Conference came from 
external pressures. Christian Krehbiel lamented the migration 
of the Mennonites from central Kansas and marveled at what 
could have been, had all of these Mennonites remained true to 
their faith. Often the widely scattered families and small 
groups dropped their Mennonite affiliation: “Furthermore, 
many, instead of winning others to the church, were them- 
selves easy prey to various proselyting churches of the new 
community.”24 One might expect that the Mennonites with 
their Anabaptist doctrines, community solidarity, and German 
culture would be immune to the advances of other denomina- 
tions. Yet the Kansas and Western District Conferences were 
constantly concerned by the inroads made by other denomina- 
tions among their members. The greatest and most annoying 
threat came from other Mennonite groups. 

The Kansas Conference, observing the tradition of the 
General Conference, originally sought to unite all Kansas 
Mennonites in its work. The “United Brethren Church” of 
Mennonites in Marion County was represented at the first 
session, but the so-called “Eckhart Church” withdrew imme- 
diately. For his congregation’s participation Peter Eckhart 
wished to impose certain terms on the Conference. The 
Conference rejected them as “‘onesided forms’”’ and concluded 
tersely “that by withdrawing the detached member suffers 
most.’ 25 Two years later Abraham Schellenberg, a Mennonite 
Brethren elder, and representatives from the Gnadenau 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church visited the Conference. 
They evidently were not interested in what they saw and did 
not return. No formal contact occurred between the Kansas 
Conference and the previously organized Old Mennonite 
congregations or conferences. Thus the Kansas Conference 
made no ecumenical advances for the General Conference. 

No evidence of evangelism by the Kansas Conference 
among other Mennonite groups exists, but the Mennonite 
Brethren, in particular, sought converts in Alexanderwohl, 
Hoffnungsau, Johannestal, and other Kansas Conference 
congregations. Antagonism born in Russia persisted. Corneli- 
us Janzen observed, “This aggressive missionary activity 
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renewed and created additional hatred toward the M.B. 
Church.” 2° Perhaps the success of the evangelism contributed 
to the animosity. John Harms, an early minister at Johannes- 
tal, joined the Mennonite Brethren. Recall that one of the 
groups which broke away from the Bethel Mennonite Church 
in Inman formed the Zoar Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church. The Goessel Mennonite Brethren Church, at first 
known as the Alexanderwohl M.B. Church, was founded in 
1880 and reached a membership of seventy in 1896. The 
congregation was dissolved in 1926. The entire Hebron 
Mennonite Church for many years considered affiliation with 
the Mennonite Brethren. 2’ 

Inter-Mennonite relations were at times characterized by 
open hostility. Each group vied to uphold the “true” Mennonite 
principles. Opponents labeled the more progressive aspects of 
the General Conference’s program as apostate. The General 
Conference considered these attacks unfair and unloving and 
defended its adherence to Mennonite doctrines. 2? The Kansas 
Conference was not extensively involved in these intellectual 
- debates, although some of the discussion of baptismal forms 
was undoubtedly a response to the Mennonite Brethren. 
Instead, the Conference was primarily concerned by the loss of 
members to other denominations. Although the defections to 
other denominations were limited to a few congregations, such 
debates resulted in several major splits. These events caused 
deep suspicion and dislike, particularly of the Mennonite 
Brethren. 

The Mennonite Brethren drew members from many 
Kansas Conference congregations, but the first major split 
involved another Mennonite denomination, the Holdeman 
Church or Church of God in Christ Mennonite. In the late 1890s 
Gerhard Enns and other members of the Bethel Mennonite 
Church affiliated with the Holdeman Church near Inman. 
However, the most serious division occurred in the Canton 
church. John Holdeman, founder of the Holdeman branch of 
the Mennonite church, was the nephew of David S. Holdeman, 
who represented the Kansas Local Relief Committee among the 
Polish Mennonites. In 1873 David S. Holdeman had estab- 
lished the Lone Tree Holdeman Church near Hesston, and he 
personally introduced his nephew to the plight of the Canton 
Mennonites in October 1875. In 1878 John Holdeman preached 
in the Canton church and visited in many homes. He 
rebaptized seventy individuals and formed a new congrega- 
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tion. His success was significant: about half of the Holdeman 
adherents today descend from the Canton Mennonites. 29 

Why were these Polish Mennonites attracted to John 
Holdeman’s teachings? The major factor was their alienation 
from the Kansas Conference. The Canton Mennonites were 
relatively uneducated and unsophisticated. They were also 
poorer and unsuccessful economically. Half of the families 
owned no land. Moreover, they did not appreciate either the 
criticism of their moral laxity or the condescending efforts of 
the Conference to provide them with leaders, teachers, or 
property. The interest of the Conference in education seemed 
worldly and dangerous. Many of the Canton Mennonites could 
not identify with the Western District and turned elsewhere for 
acceptance. John Holdeman’s conservatism and appeals to the 
oppressed found fertile soil. Soon several Holdeman churches 
stemmed from the original converts in Canton. °° 

Johann Ratzlaff’s efforts on behalf of the Conference to 
hold the Canton Mennonites together were only partially 
successful. He retained about 1/3 of the immigrants for the 
Canton Mennonite Church. Approximately 1/3 followed 
Holdeman, and the remainder did not affiliate with any 
church. For many years the Kansas and Western District 
Conferences ministered to the Canton immigrants and their 
descendants. The success of John Holdeman with this group 
reveals some of the limitations of this ministry. The integration 
of all Mennonite immigrants into the Conference was not an 
easy task. 

The second group of Polish Mennonites near Pawnee Rock 
experienced a similar threat to their Conference affiliation. 
However, in this case the Mennonites were not attracted to 
another variety of Mennonitism. The original circumstances 
encumbering the Bergthal Mennonite Church were similar to 
those at Canton, although Pawnee Rock was somewhat more 
prosperous and unified. In 1890 the itinerant ministers reported 
that the Mennonites in Pawnee Rock exhibited great faithful- 
ness and had overcome economic fluctuations. Yet the report 
also cautioned that a group of families adhered to a “‘spiritual 
movement.” What was the nature of this movement? Four 
years later the Committee for Church Affairs described the 
situation: “The church still has to suffer especially from the 
very obtrusive activity of the so-called new church (Swedenbor- 
gians), which drags the truth of the Word of God and the 
gravity of following Jesus Christ into the mire of frivolous and 
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hostile criticism, and by its whole conduct becomes a danger for 
weak and unestablished members.” 3} 

Perhaps the spiritualism of the Swedenborgians attracted 
some Mennonites, but an emphasis on church discipline and on 
membership in the “‘true church” had a special appeal to the 
Mennonites in Pawnee Rock. Benjamin P. Unruh, a wealthy 
member of the congregation, ordered some Swedenborgian 
propaganda out of curiosity and was converted. In 1888 he 
convinced others to join him in forming a new church. Even 
after this secession an emphasis on spirituality remained in the 
Bergthal Mennonite Church. Over thirty years later during the 
1920s another group withdrew and affiliated with a Pentecos- 
tal group. They built the local Assembly of God Church. °2 
Accusations of laxity against the Mennonites accompanied 
both of these splits, and the Swedenborgians and Pentecostals 
tended toward a doctrine of perfectionism. From the beginning 
of the Pawnee Rock settlement, the Kansas and Western 
District itinerant ministers frequently had visited this group. 
Although these visits helped to nurture the congregation, 
Pawnee Rock, like Canton, remained open to outside influ- 
ences. 

The Mennonite Brethren stimulated the most complicated 
and lengthy controversy involving the Committee for Church 
Affairs. In 1884 the Mennonite Brethren began cottage prayer 
meetings and preaching services in schoolhouses in the 
Whitewater-Elbing community. They emphasized personal, 
heartfelt salvation and gained many converts. Among these 
converts was G. J. Kliewer of the Grace Hill church. He began 
to hold prayer meetings in the Foster schoolhouse. The 
ministers of Grace Hill disapproved and canceled plans to 
ordain Kliewer as a minister. On November 16, 1902, Kliewer 
began the Elbing Missionary Church. Its twenty charter 
members included thirteen from Grace Hill, four from Zion, and 
three from the Swiss church.22 The Missionary Church 
prospered and attracted more Mennonites. Famous evangelists 
often spoke at large tent meetings in the surrounding communi- 
ties. 

The Elbing Missionary Church was related to the Mission- 
ary Church Association, which A. E. Funk, J. A. Sprunger, and 
other Mennonites in Berne, Indiana, began in 1898. The 
association promoted “Light and Hope” deaconess homes, 
hospitals, an orphanage, and a school. Sprunger urged the 
Association to include the word Mennonite in its title, but he 
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was overruled. However, the doctrines of the Missionary 
Church Association were related to those of the Mennonites, 
although the Association stressed evangelism and service. *4 
The Association attracted many Mennonites. J. A. Sprunger 
and Noah Witmer visited the Whitewater-Elbing community 
and were instrumental in encouraging Kliewer to form a 
separate church. Shortly before forming the Elbing Missionary 
Church, Kliewer attended the convention of the Association 
near Nickerson, Kansas. The Missionary Church Association 
completed the division begun by the Mennonite Brethren. 

Over a year before the formation of the Missionary Church, 
the Committee for Church Affairs attempted to resolve the 
dispute within the Grace Hill church. In April 1901 the 
committee met with Kliewer and his followers. Several further 
meetings with the leaders of Grace Hill failed to produce a 
reconciliation. Grace Hill would not allow Kliewer to return asa 
minister or to conduct any separate prayer meetings. Neither 
side would compromise, but the Conference was especially 
unhappy with Kliewer.?° The Missionary Church Association 
had considerable success soliciting funds and members from 
the Western District, and Kliewer’s defection was a major loss 
to the Conference. Nevertheless, the controversy and involve- 
ment of the Conference had just begun. 

In 1903 H. J. Dyck and A. H. Regier of the Zion church 
became workers in the Light and Hope Orphanage at 
Birmingham, Ohio. Two years later, C. H. Regier, the elder of 
Zion, removed their names and that of W. C. Janzen from 
membership for having joined S. A. Sprunger’s church. 
Actually Dyck did not join the Missionary Church until his 
ordination as a minister on October 29, 1905. His ordination 
was precipitated by the failure of a petition to have his 
excommunication rescinded. On March 29, 1910, seven 
members of the Zion church petitioned the Church Affairs 
Committee to intervene on Dyck’s behalf. The committee 
hesitated, but the petition contained the necessary signatures 
(1/5 the congregation) to mandate involvement. The resulting 
discussions reveal the tremendous difficulties facing the 
committee. 

C. H. Regier tersely informed the committee’s representa- 
tive, Wilhelm J. Ewert, that Zion had conducted its own affairs 
for years and the committee should not beled astray by a group 
of troublemakers. However, the congregation’s leadership 
would not object to the committee’s “interference.” The 
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committee clearly faced a dilemma, and Ewert explained the 
problem to Herman Janzen, one of the petitioners: “...as long 
as they consider our willingness to bring reconciliation as 
interference, we have little joy at the thought of coming to 
Elbing.”’ > The committee resolved the dilemma by refusing to 
become involved and by upholding Elder Regier’s excommuni- 
cation of Dyck. 

This action, nevertheless, did not resolve the conflict. Zion 
had become divided into factions, and members began leaving 
the congregation. On January 22, 1911, Abraham Regier 
reiterated the request for intervention by the Church Affairs 
Committee. The situation had become quite complicated since 
Dyck (though still excommunicated) had meanwhile returned 
to Elbing and served not only as the minister of the Swiss 
church but also as a Western District itinerant minister. The 
committee expressed its desire to assist, but a number of 
members left Zion. The committee does not seem to have made 
any progress in resolving the dispute. Yet the wounds healed 
quickly. In 1922 H. J. Dyck became Zion’s elder, and he served 
‘the congregation which had once excommunicated him until 
1952. 

What was the significance of this affair? C. H. Regier 
believed that the involvement of the Conference was an 
unwarranted challenge to his authority as an elder. He had 
simply excommunicated three members who were spreading 
the heresy of perfectionism. Other efforts to silence them had 
failed. The Committee for Church Affairs was torn between its 
respect for the position of elder and for congregational 
independence and its duty to the Conference and the petition- 
ers. The committee’s lack of authority was painfully evident as 
was the resentment at outside mediation. The effectiveness of 
the committee in reconciling factions within a congregation 
was limited. The committee did not mention this affair in its 
reports to the Conference. 3’ 

The origin of the Elbing Missionary Church and division 
in the Zion church reveal several broader developments. First 
of all, leadership and discipline became serious problems in 
Mennonite communities. If the Grace Hill ministers had not 
been offended by G. J. Kliewer’s popularity and his challenge to 
their authority, the schism probably would have been averted. 
Kliewer’s decision to disobey and then leave the church also 
indicates a breakdown of discipline. The lack of respect for C. 
H. Regier’s excommunication reveals a further break with 
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tradition. The control of the elder was previously unquestioned. 
Difficulties with leadership were apparently not limited to new 
or small congregations in Oklahoma. 

Secondly, the popularity of the Mennonite Brethren and 
Missionary Church Association reveal that something was 
amiss in the spiritual life of the churches and the mission 
programs of the Conference. Many Mennonites sought a more 
emotional and verbal religion. The formal services of most 
Western District congregations did not fulfill these needs. 
Prayer meetings attracted numerous adherents, and congrega- 
tions only gradually permitted interested members to partici- 
pate in them. Doctrines such as perfectionism were widespread 
and caused alarm, but little was done to understand them or 
eliminate their attraction. The Conference supported missions, 
hospitals, and schools, but encouraged little, if any, evangelism 
among non-Mennonite neighbors.*° The congregations and 
Conference had lost touch with the interests and needs of a 
substantial number of Mennonites. 

Thirdly, the events in the Whitewater-Elbing congrega- 
tions reveal changes in the nature of the Mennonite commun1- 
ties. Migration to Oklahoma was not the only indication of a 
loss of solidarity. Factions plagued many churches, and 
several splits occurred. Tension and conflict were not far 
beneath the surface in every community. Clans often devel- 
oped. The Zion members who petitioned the Church Affairs 
Committee and who later left the congregation were connected 
by family relationships. Abraham Regier is the link to this 
group. His son, A. H. Regier, was one of those excommunicated, 
and his daughter, Katie, married another, H. J. Dyck. Another 
daughter, Agathe, was the wife of Herman Janzen, another 
petitioner, and their son, W. C. Janzen, was the third young 
man who was excommunicated. The supporters of Elder C. H. 
Regier consisted primarily of his sons and other relations. It is 
ironic that Abraham Regier’s only sister was C. H. Regier’s 
wife. Abraham Regier was greatly distressed by the turmoil 
caused within his family.°° Perhaps the growth of cliques is 
inevitable in relatively closed, close-knit communities, and this 
situation was quite conducive to conflict. Clannishness was a 
dominant factor in the Hopefield-Eden split. Many of the 
disputes in the smaller Oklahoma and western Kansas 
congregations resulted from the same cause. When the unity of 
the Mennonite communities began to erode, conflict was 
inevitable. 
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Finally, a more basic change underlay the Mennonites’ 
problems with leadership, expectations, and factions. Perhaps 
the Mennonite communities may be best described as being ina 
state of disequilibrium. On the one hand, American ideals and 
practices were gaining acceptance among the Mennonites. By 
the turn of the century, an evangelical and emotional faith had 
become prevalent in many denominations. This influence went 
far beyond the Mennonite Brethren or Missionary Church 
Association, and many Mennonites in the Western District 
were affected by these outside forces. The Mennonites in the 
Western District adjusted to various social, economic, political, 
and religious practices prevalent in the society around them. 
Often the basic American ideals such as individualism and 
materialism conflicted with Mennonite principles, but their 
influence was unavoidable. 

On the other hand, the Mennonite immigrants at first held 
fast to traditional values. In many respects they remained a 
unique people, separated by their faith from the surrounding 
society. Yet during the decades preceding World War I many 
~ new practices unconsciously and uncritically crept into the 
Mennonites’ lives. This imbalance between the traditional 
values and actual practices produced a disequilibrium. 

The process of social change among immigrants is usually 
labeled as acculturation. Acculturation had a special signifi- 
cance for Mennonites. Their German culture and Anabaptist 
doctrines seemed to go hand in hand. Their faith traditionally 
demanded withdrawal from society and politics. Would this 
pattern persist in the United States? One role of the Kansas and 
Western District Conferences was to facilitate discussion and 
judgment of American practices. Yet this was among the most 
difficult of the tasks assumed by the Conference. 


Acculturation 


General changes in education, occupation, wealth, and 
lifestyle, as well as specific political and social issues, 
challenged the Mennonites’ traditional practices and beliefs. 
The Kansas Mennonites were somewhat sheltered and isolated 
by their close-knit communities and German language, but 
they could not avoid responding to political and social 
developments in the United States. The pioneer society of the 
1870s gave way to a more complex and rapidly changing 
pattern of living. 
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Almost from the beginning the questions submitted to the 
Kansas Conference concerning religious practices and doc- 
trines reflected involvement in American society and politics. 
In 1878 the conference was asked, “How should our church 
members conduct themselves in business dealings with such 
persons who do not pay them their debts?” The following year 
another question clarified the issue, “May the defenceless 
Christian conduct no legal proceedings whatsoever?’ *° The 
Mennonite prohibition against legal action had many justifi- 
cations and a long history. However, the immigrants soon 
discovered that an absolute injunction against legal recourse 
was injurious to security or prosperity. The Mennonites could 
not avoid participation in the economy, but business practices 
intrinsic to that economy challenged their traditions. The 
Conference decided that each individual must determine the 
propriety of legal actions in accordance with his own con- 
science. 

Most of the Kansas Mennonites became American citizens. 
This was an important political act and also a sign of 
acculturation. Naturalization was actually an unnatural act 
for the Mennonites, and many took this step reluctantly and 
with some anxiety. The first session of the Kansas Conference 
refused to recommend or condemn citizenship. What did 
American citizenship imply? Most Mennonites had not been 
full citizens in Europe and Russia because citizenship required 
an obligation to perform military service. Naturalization was 
also the first step to political participation, and the immigrants 
had serious doubts about voting. Although the South Russians 
and some of the other Mennonites had experienced local 
political autonomy before their arrival in Kansas, their 
doctrines and tradition clearly discouraged broader political 
involvement. Thus the Kansas Conference often discussed 
questions relating to political actions. 4! 

The Kansas Conference considered a series of questions 
relating to political involvement. Voting was discussed at the 
third session in 1879: “Is it permissible for defenceless 
Christians to take part in political elections, and if so, in how 
far may this be done?” Arguments for and against participa- 
tion in elections were raised. If an election was held to 
determine a moral issue, then the Conference suggested that 
Christians had a duty to vote. For example, legislation relating 
to the observance of Sunday should be supported.‘2 The 
Mennonites soon had the opportunity to vote on a moral issue 
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as Kansas became the first state to adopt prohibition in 1880. A 
year earlier the Conference was asked: “What stand should our 
churches take toward temperance societies?” Although the 
Conference recommended against membership in temperance 
societies, each congregation was expected to encourage 
moderation among its members. In 1883 the Conference again 
stressed the importance of moderation and temperance in all 
things, but it is significant that a rigid stance supporting 
prohibition was not approved.‘? In fact, the opposition among 
the Kansas Mennonites to alcohol was the result of accultura- 
tion. Many of the immigrants who joined the Kansas 
Conference had consumed liquor in Europe and Russia, and 
their more rigid prohibition of alcoholic beverages developed in 
America. 

The Kansas Conference did not adopt a policy regarding 
political participation. Instead, the delegates responded to 
specific questions and left many decisions up to congregations 
or individuals. In 1880 the Conference recommended honesty 
in the preparation of tax statements. Moreover, if justice could 
-be obtained by filing a tax petition, the Conference would not 
oppose such action. Another resolution in 1889 encouraged the 
celebration of Thanksgiving Day. Although the Kansas 
Conference could not reach a consensus regarding jury duty, it 
condemned the office of sheriff as inappropriate: “The 
members of our conference churches should be so far removed 
from such offices in principle that such questions which are so 
contrary to our principles do not occupy the Conference. ...’’ 44 
When the state passed a new Truancy Law, a committee 
investigated the potential threat to the Conference’s parochial 
schools. 

The deliberations of the Kansas Conference clarify some of 
the issues which faced the Mennonites, but they reveal very 
little about the process of religious and social change. 
Alterations proceeded at a different pace in each congregation, 
and resistance varied considerably. Yet in every congregation 
the external practices which separated the Mennonites from 
society in general gradually became less noticeable. The 
German language became the primary means and symbol of 
separation. 

Many factors were involved in acculturation. While the 
German language was preserved, acculturation was apparent 
in four major areas: integration, secularization, conservatism, 
and the loss of members. 
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The Mennonites became more closely integrated with the 
surrounding culture. American ideas and ways spread and 
became respectable. In 1900 H. G. Allebach, associate editor of 
The Mennonite, wrote, “We now live in America where 
isolation is impossible, or, if possible, suicidal,—where no cause 
for isolation exists.” 45 

Secularization was another part of the process of accultura- 
tion. Whether Mennonites, Catholics, or Lutherans, the lives of 
many Kansas pioneers revolved around participation in their 
church. All social intercourse took place within the church. No 
external clubs or activities existed. When secularism began to 
threaten the predominance of religion in American society 
early in the twentieth century, the Mennonites were not 
immune to this change. In 1925 Cornelius Janzen cited 
secularization as a major problem facing the Kansas Menno- 
nites. 4° Secularism brought the Mennonites closer to their non- 
Mennonite neighbors, but it also separated them from their 
own heritage. 

One possible response to acculturation is conservatism. 
For some Mennonites, rigid adherence to social traditions 
began to express their nonconformity to the world. Morality 
became a dominant concern. Congregations discussed 
women’s hats, bobbed hair, and clothing regulations. Many 
activities were censored: cards, movies, swimming, baseball, 
circuses, and wine. After 1900 The Mennonite was filled with 
editorials and articles opposing dancing, divorce, and even the 
Sunday comics.‘” Although it is doubtful if these vices were 
widespread in the Western District, the tendency to emphasize 
such issues was symptomatic of deeper social and religious 
changes. When change seemed to threaten, the church turned 
to an emphasis on externals. 

Acculturation also contributed to declining church mem- 
bership. The Committee for Itinerant Preaching first expressed 
alarm about the loss of members in the Conference during the 
migration from central Kansas. The Mennonite also discussed 
this concern. 48 Some Mennonites moved to cities which did not 
have a Mennonite church. Others married non-Mennonites or 
disagreed over doctrines. A few simply wished to attend an 
English-speaking church. However, acculturation was neces- 
sary before mixed marriages could occur or Mennonites could 
feel comfortable in cities or in English-speaking churches. 
Thus the loss of members was often tied to acculturation. 

The career of Bernhard Warkentin illustrates the accultu- 
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ration process. On August 12, 1875, he married Wilhelmina 
Eisenmeyer, a Methodist, who had hurriedly joined the 
Summerfield Mennonite Church before their wedding. Warken- 
tin soon acquired a financial empire which included flour mills 
in Halstead, Newton, and Blackwell and substantial holdings 
in several banks and other corporations. His matched pair of 
horses and eighteen-room mansion in Newton exhibited his 
affluence. When Warkentin moved from Halstead to Newton in 
August 1887, his family associated with the Presbyterian 
church. His son, Carl, attended Wentworth Military Academy. 
Warkentin remained a major supporter of Bethel College and 
Bethel Hospital and a close friend of Western District leaders 
such as David Goerz and Christian Krehbiel, but his lifestyle 
was deeply influenced by the American environment and 
values. The entry closing the Warkentin family record in the 
Halstead Mennonite Church book exclaims, “Man war reich 
geworden!!” (“And they had become rich!!’’)49 

Acculturation was just beginning among most Mennonites 
in the Western District at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
- the changes were not as dramatic as those affecting Bernhard 
Warkentin. However, the history of the Western District 
Conference in the twentieth century is no longer a story of 
immigration and pioneers but an interpretation of accultura- 
tion. A series of new challenges soon confronted the Menno- 
nites. 
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VIL. 
Nonresistance Tested 


In what way would it be possible for us, in case of a war, 
to express our loyalty to our country without violating 
our confession of nonresistance? —1917 Western 
District Conference 


The Mennonites of the Western District Conference 
tenaciously adhered to the Anabaptist doctrines and heritage 
which had brought them to America and which distinguished 
them from the surrounding society. Yet the American environ- 
ment simultaneously and unconsciously influenced them. 
Early in the twentieth century a series of developments caused 
a reevaluation of their relationship with the American 
government and society. World War I, the debate between 
modernists and fundamentalists, the Great Depression, and 
the rapid and extensive social changes of this period confront- 
ed them with new and serious challenges. The Mennonites 
became aware of their Americanization. 

The Mennonites began to arrive in Kansas eight years 
after the Civil War, and the United States would continue to be 
at peace for twenty-five years. Not confronted by war, they 
largely ignored the doctrine of nonresistance although this 
issue had motivated their emigration. The lack of positive 
assurances about exemption from military service went 
unnoticed and was soon forgotten. In fact, the doctrine of 
nonresistance had not been clearly articulated when the 
Mennonites left Europe and Russia. In many respects emigra- 
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tion avoided the need for extensive development of this 
fundamental doctrine. When military laws in Russia, Prussia, 
and elsewhere challenged their closed communities, the 
Mennonites departed without answering many basic ques- 
tions. Did they have any obligation to promote a positive 
witness for peace as the surrounding society became more 
militaristic? Did nonresistance imply an obligation to heal the 
wounds of war? When was alternative service acceptable? The 
doctrine of nonresistance was negatively and vaguely defined. 
During the twentieth century the Mennonites have explored 
the positive and practical implications of this principle. ! 


The Spanish-American War 


Beginning with the Spanish-American War, a series of 
wars has required the Mennonites in the Western District 
Conference to define nonresistance in pragmatic terms. For the 
first time in almost a quarter of a century the reality of their 
settlement in America openly confronted them. When the 
Spanish-American War began in April 1898, the Bundesbote 
almost immediately announced a special session of the 
Western District Conference. On May 17, 1898, a large number 
of delegates gathered in the First Mennonite Church, Newton, 
to discuss questions relating to the war.? Determining an 
official response was obviously of the utmost concern. The 
delegates discussed war in general as well as current issues. 
The adoption of a special report summarizing the deliberations 
concluded the meeting. These resolutions, prepared by a seven- 
member committee, reveal both the extent of the Mennonites’ 
acculturation and their early thoughts on nonresistance. 

First of all, the Western District Mennonites sought 
exemption from military service and affirmed their traditional 
belief in nonresistance: “For the sake of our conscience, we 
cannot take part in war and military service as such through 
the use and employment of weapons and force of arms... .’3 
The rapid victory of the United States did not necessitate 
conscription, and the Spanish-American War did not force the 
Mennonites to take further action in defining their response to 
military service. 

Secondly, the delegates proclaimed their desire “to seek 
and promote the welfare of the country in all other ways 
permitted to us, and would therefore not like to be regarded as 
people who are injurious to the common welfare.” If the 
Mennonites had remained in closed and separate communities, 
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as they had in South Russia, they would not have felt a need to 
affirm their good citizenship. However, American nationalism 
had infiltrated their values, and they exhibited great discom- 
fort and embarrassment when suspicion of their patriotism 
was voiced. Although their language and customs set them 
apart from their non-Mennonite neighbors, war separated 
them from American society as a whole. The resolutions took 
the form of an extensive apology: “We esteem highly all 
privileges which the laws of the country and the state are 
granting us to practice the principles of our faith, and wish that 
such privileges may not be abused by members of our 
denomination.” The delegates ordered the distribution of an 
English translation of this message. 

Thirdly, the war also produced a partial endorsement of 
voluntary service: ‘“The Conference cannot disuade those who 
would be glad to render medical service in the army voluntarily 
under the Red Cross. ...(We) regard it a Christian duty to help 
with the healing of wounds.” It is ironic that this early 
statement of a “Christian duty” to perform voluntary service 
~ was stimulated by nationalism and an imperialist war. 

Finally, the 1898 Conference also recommended “interna- 
tional arbitration for the adjustment and settlement of all 
differences between peoples and nations.” In other words, the 
doctrine of nonresistance implied political participation to 
encourage international reconciliation. The Conference 
praised President McKinley, who had delayed “war with Spain 
as long as possible.’ The delegates’ support of McKinley is a 
sign of acculturation and of their support of the Republican 
party. The Mennonites, who were traditionally quite suspicious 
of government actions, defended a government involved in a 
war. Perhaps the Conference was somewhat naive and 
uncritical, but the acceptance of a positive responsibility to 
encourage peace was significant. 

Although nearly twenty-five years in the United States 
had not lessened the Mennonites’ adherence to nonresistance, 
the war raised a serious doubt about the possibility of 
preserving their religious and cultural heritage while retaining 
full citizenship. This question had been raised earlier in Europe 
and Russia, but citizenship had never before been as important 
to the Mennonites. The Mennonites accepted a positive view of 
American society and politics. This view included confidence in 
the goodwill of the government. The Mennonites’ vision of 
America also embraced assurances of answers to every 
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problem which occurred and an acceptance of a plurality of 
value systems. Among the American values influencing the 
Mennonites were the dignity of hard work and importance of 
success. The Mennonites often expressed their appreciation of 
the opportunities available in the United States. 

However, in addition to their desire to maintain acceptance 
as American citizens, the Mennonites added a positive 
dimension to nonresistance. Nonresistant Christians had a 
duty both to heal wounds during wartime and to influence 
public policy. The Spanish-American conflict resulted in the 
redefinition and expansion of the principle of nonresistance. 


World War |—The Exemption Committee 

World War I separated the Mennonites of the Western 
District Conference from their immigrant and pioneer past.°® 
When the Conference celebrated its twenty-fifth meeting in 
1916, an era was nearing its end. Few of the leaders who had 
guided the Mennonites to Kansas over forty years earlier were 
still living, and a new generation, raised in America, gradually 
had assumed responsibility. The Mennonites were Americans 
in a sense that they had never been Prussians, Poles, or 
Russians. They participated in the prosperity of the United 
States and had become involved in American society. 

World War I did not end the process of acculturation, but it 
reminded the Mennonites of their basic alienation from other 
Americans. They could not join the crusade for freedom and 
legitimize their citizenship by bearing arms. Suddenly the 
Mennonites were outsiders, parasites upon the American 
liberty tree. Although the war and national conscription 
confronted them with difficult choices regarding their heritage, 
the Mennonites did not abandon their nonresistant faith and 
German culture. Nevertheless, questions regarding nonresis- 
tance, which had been largely avoided in the 1880s and again 
in 1898, emerged and demanded action. The war’s overwhelm- 
ing theme of tragedy characterized the Mennonites’ wartime 
experiences. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States declared war on 
Germany, and five days later delegates from forty-eight of the 
fifty-four Western District congregations gathered at the First 
Mennonite Church in Newton for an emergency session. 
Although the war had been raging for almost three years, the 
only previous action of the Conference had been to send a 
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petition asking the president and Congress to halt the export of 
weapons. § The 1917 agenda consisted of two items: “1) In what 
way would it be possible for us, in case of a war, to express our 
loyalty to our country without violating our confession of non- 
resistance? 2) Would it be advisable, jointly with our other 
district conferences and other branches of our denomination, to 
send a delegation to Washington in order to present a petition 
concerning our attitude toward military service?’’’ After a 
“prolonged lively discussion,” the delegates answered the first 
question by reaffirming the Conference’s statement issued 
during the Spanish-American War. Nevertheless, the 1898 
response was not appropriate in a situation where conscription 
seemed likely. Would Mennonite young men register for the 
draft and respond if called? Was any form of noncombatant 
service acceptable? Should Mennonites purchase war bonds? 
These questions were left unanswered. 

The Conference responded to the second question with the 
selection of a committee, the Freedom from Military Service 
Committee or Exemption Committee, which was to present the 
- position of the Mennonites in Washington. Its members were P. 
H. Richert, Gerhard Penner, J. C. Goering, P. H. Unruh, H. P. 
Krehbiel, and W. J. Ewert. The Exemption Committee also was 
instructed to work jointly with other Mennonite denominations 
to insure that any future legislation considered the Menno- 
nites’ desires. ® 

Mennonite thinking on nonresistance had not advanced 
since 1898. When the national conscription law had passed in 
1903, the Conference asked the Ministers’ Conference to 
prepare a proposal concerning nonresistance. However, the 
discussion centered on the relationship between this new law 
and the thirty-year-old Kansas statute exempting conscien- 
tious objectors. The state legislature had passed this law to 
induce the Mennonites to settle in Kansas. Part of the hoax 
which had influenced the Mennonites to migrate to Kansas 
returned to haunt them. Although the 1903 law also allowed for 
exemptions, new provisions in 1916 redefined the eligibility 
criteria and required conscientious objectors to perform 
noncombatant service. The Exemption Committee sought to 
clarify these regulations. 

The most immediate concern of the Western District 
Conference was to retain the Mennonites’ exemption from 
military service. However, the role of the Exemption Commit- 
tee was broader than its name implied. First of all, the 
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committee attempted to clarify draft regulations for young 
Mennonites. It published a small booklet explaining the rules 
for exemptions and distributed it widely. Members of the 
committee also counseled those who were eligible for the draft. 
The committee considered the propriety of draft registration 
and concluded “that we could not object to it as a matter of 
conscience, since the same was synonymous with a census.” !° 
The committee later advised Mennonite draftees to obey orders 
to report to military camps. The Mennonites in 1917 empha- 
sized their position as law-abiding citizens and sought to 
cooperate with the government as far as their consciences 
would permit. 

Second, the committee endeavored to strengthen the 
nonresistant faith of young Mennonite men. The committee 
confessed: ‘““The long period of rest and the supposed security 
have been detrimental for some.”’!! Many youth did not even 
know the scriptural passages undergirding the doctrine of 
nonresistance. W. J. Ewert, H. W. Lohrenz, and D. E. Harder 
composed a pamphlet, An die mannlichen Glieder der Ge- 
meinde im militarpflichtigen Alter, which listed the relevant 
passages. H. P. Krehbiel authored an English version, 
“Scriptural Foundation for the Doctrine of Non-Resistance.” 
These pamphlets were distributed far beyond the boundaries of 
the Western District, and the committee reported that many 
recipients had completely memorized their contents. 

Third, the members of the Exemption Committee visited 
and advised the Mennonites who found themselves in military 
camps. They immediately traveled to Camp Funston, Kansas, 
and investigated terrifying accounts of mistreatment of 
noncombatants. After a lengthy conversation with the head 
officer, the Mennonites were transferred to separate quarters. 
H. P. Krehbiel and P. H. Richert also visited Camp Travis, 
Texas, where they discovered twenty-eight Mennonites in early 
October 1917. The committee kept a list of the Mennonite 
draftees and organized regular visits to the camps. The 
Exemption Committee recognized the draftees’ mental and 
physical struggles and sought to support the men. Many young 
men mentioned the value of the counsel received from visiting 
ministers. !? 

Fourth, the Exemption Committee coordinated its labors 
with those of other Mennonite denominations. The General 
Conference had largely exhausted its efforts to unite all 
Mennonites, but a strong desire to cooperate existed. The 
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Exemption Committee met with members of the Church of the 
Brethren, Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, Mennonite Brethren 
and Defenseless Mennonites, Old Mennonites, and Holdeman 
Church. Although disagreements among these groups arose 
even with respect to nonresistance, the war was a common 
difficulty which drove all Mennonites closer together. The 
Western District Conference, through its Exemption Commit- 
tee, represented the General Conference not only in discussions 
with these other denominations but also in official contacts 
with the government. 

The final and most significant work of the Exemption 
Committee was to preserve the Mennonites’ freedom from 
military service. In order to accomplish this end, the committee 
prepared and sent numerous petitions to Washington. 
Members of the committee contacted the secretary of war, 
Newton D. Baker, and presented their position in a series of 
personal interviews. Thus the Western District, through its 
Exemption Committee, spoke for the entire General Conference 
during the war. The Exemption Committee was energetic, but 
_ largely ineffective, and these negotiations reveal the confusion 
and naivety surrounding the application of nonresistance. The 
situation was quite complicated, but the Exemption Committee 
was overly optimistic, often misinformed, and simply outma- 
neuvered. !° 

The Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917, provided that 
conscientious objectors would be exempted from military 
service, but “no person so exempted shall be exempted from 
service in any capacity that the President shall declare to be 
noncombatant.”!4 The distinction between ‘military’ and 
“noncombatant” service became crucial. Registration day was 
June 5, 1917, and passed without any official definition of the 
type of service the nonresistant Mennonites would be required 
to perform. Some Mennonites threatened to emigrate, but very 
few took this drastic step. Instead the Exemption Committee 
trusted the government assurances that an acceptable defini- 
tion of noncombatant service would be reached. Thus the 
committee recommended that young Mennonite men register 
and report to the military camps as ordered. This was acritical 
error. It placed the young men under military law and removed 
them from their local communities. This was the fundamental 
objective of Secretary of War Baker, who believed that a short 
period in the military camps would convince the Mennonites to 
join the army. The army itself was instructed to segregate the 
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conscientious objectors in order to persuade them to accept 
military service. !® 

Baker and the government miscalculated, for few Menno- 
nites succumbed to the pressure to enlist in regular service. Yet 
intense hardships faced the Mennonite draftees. President 
Wilson did not define noncombatant service until March 20, 
1918, about six months after the first Mennonites arrived at the 
military camps. Meanwhile, the young men had been confront- 
ed by pressures to conform and questions about their doctrine 
of nonresistance. Should they wear the military uniform, 
accept pay, salute officers, or perform KP duty? The booklets 
and visits of the Exemption Committee did little to protect them 
from intimidation or more subtle persuasions. Nevertheless, 
although the Mennonite draftees were often confused and 
afraid, few accepted military service. The belated discovery of 
the government’s intentions and the situation in the camps 
prompted a storm of complaints among the Mennonites. The 
exemption Committee abandoned its policy of total coopera- 
tion, and the entire Western District Conference resolved: ““We 
can render any service, outside the military establishment, 
which aims to support and save life; but we cannot participate 
in work which will result in personal injury or loss of life to 
others. Consequently we can do such work as is at present 
assigned to non-combatants in Camp Funston and Camp 
Travis only under protest... .” 16 

Yet confusion persisted about the application of nonresis- 
tance, and the Mennonites continued to compromise. The 
Conference had specifically condemned service under military 
administration, but President Wilson defined noncombatant 
service to include only the Medical Corps, Quartermaster 
Corps, and Engineer Corps. However, on April 10, 1918, the 
Exemption Committee decided not to criticize those who 
accepted Wilson’s proposal: “The conscience of each must 
decide what he will choose. ...” 1” Why did the committee fail to 
protest? Perhaps noncombatant service was the only apparent 
alternative to the harsh sentence of a court-martial, or the 
committee may have anticipated relief through a farm- 
furlough program which was soon implemented. A few months 
later the committee expressed “appreciation and gratitude” for 
a special provision allowing conscientious objectors to serve in 
reconstruction work in France under the Friends Reconstruc- 
tion Unit. This resolution concluded the struggle between the 
Mennonites and the government. 
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The end of the war eliminated the threat of conscription, 
but it did not heal the Mennonites’ wounds. The conflict had 
magnified the embarrassment and defensiveness first ex- 
pressed in 1898. Until it became clear in early 1917 that the 
United States would join the alliance against Germany, some 
Mennonites had identified with Germany and donated funds to 
the German Red Cross. The loyalty of German-Americans in 
general was questioned, and they suffered humiliating attacks 
in the press. Outbreaks of violence against the Mennonites in 
the Western District were not unknown.!® Rapid cultural 
assimilation masked the ethnic identity of some German- 
Americans, but unlike other German-Americans, the Menno- 
nites could not demonstrate their patriotism by enlistment in 
the war effort. Pressures to purchase war bonds caused 
confrontations between Mennonites and patriotic groups in 
some communities. Already stigmatized by their ethnic 
background, the implementation of national conscription 
further undercut the Mennonites’ confidence. Adherence to 
nonresistance thwarted the most acceptable demonstrations of 
- patriotism and citizenship. 

The war also exposed the weakness of the Mennonites’ 
position on nonresistance. Many young men did not know the 
specific scriptural bases of the principle; nonresistance was a 
tradition rather than a deep conviction. After being drafted and 
arriving in camp, the young men with minimal guidance from 
the church had to determine what actions violated their 
consciences. The Exemption Committee attempted to remedy 
these deficiencies, but the effort was tardy and could not 
substitute for careful study and thought. 

A lack of political sophistication and the deceit of the 
government hindered the fervent exertions of the Exemption 
Committee to obtain a satisfactory definition of noncombatant 
service from the government. However, a willingness to 
compromise proved the primary obstacle to the committee’s 
effectiveness. The government duped the Mennonites into 
joining the military, and the Mennonites thanked the govern- 
ment for this opportunity. The dilemma between full American 
citizenship and fidelity to the Mennonite religion was not 
resolved. The Exemption Committee cooperated with the 
government and proclaimed loyalty, but this did not validate 
the Mennonites’ citizenship. On the other hand, the committee 
protested noncombatant service under military administra- 
tion, but this did not clarify the doctrine of nonresistance. 
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World War I left the Mennonites of the Western District 
Conference distressed. They had been caught unprepared, and 
many believed that their historic faith had been abandoned. 
Was the original enthusiasm of a few Mennonites for the 
German war effort consistent with nonresistance? Could 
Mennonites reject noncombatant service and accept wartime 
profits on their crops? The Western District stressed noncom- 
formity to the world less than other Mennonite groups. Thus 
almost 70 percent of the General Conference Mennonites 
drafted in Kansas accepted regular or noncombatant service 
with the army. The other Mennonite groups did not compro- 
mise to this extent, and only about 30 percent of their young 
men accepted such service.!9 Was the Western District 
particularly negligent in educating its young people in their 
faith? Or are these statistics an indication of acculturation? 
World War I did not resolve the contradictions between 
Mennonitism and Americanism. 

Nevertheless, the war was not an unmitigated calamity for 
the Mennonites. The desire to heal the wounds of war, first 
mentioned in 1898, soon received expression in a major 
voluntary relief program after the war. Several branches of 
Mennonites continued their wartime cooperation in these relief 
activities. Persecution and a revived sense of martyrdom 
solidified Mennonite communities weakened by recent migra- 
tions. Most important, the war stimulated serious thought 
about the implications of nonconformity and nonresistance. 
The Exemption Committee did not dissolve immediately. After 
assisting Mennonite draftees in obtaining their discharges 
from the military, the committee counseled the Conference with 
regard to proposals for compulsory military training. The 
committee contacted senators and representatives and urged 
congregations to send petitions to Washington. 

At the 1921 session of the Conference, the delegates passed 
a resolution encouraging President Harding and the American 
representatives at the Disarmament Conference to seek 
“honest disarmament and a just peace.” War as a means of 
settling differences was condemned as ineffective and contrary 
to the spirit of Christ. The Conference declared November 6, 
1921, as a day of special intercession for a “better understand- 
ing among the nations and a secure peace.’”2° In 1924 the 
Ministers’ Conference asked the Exemption Committee to 
study the “‘services which our denomination would be able to 
render our country instead of military service.” The Exemption 
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Committee responded curtly: “We do not share the thought 
suggested in this proposal, that we should now offer substitute 
service to the government.” ?! Although the horrors of war did 
not soon fade away, the setting was not ripe for voluntary 
alternative service. 

The Exemption Committee represented the Western 
District at the conferences of the pacifist churches held at 
Bluffton College in August 1922, and at Friends University in 
November 1926. The traditional peace churches vowed not to be 
caught unprepared by another war. The delegates to these 
sessions proposed special lessons on peace for Sunday schools 
and called for articles on peace concerns in the church papers. 
They suggested that history books should devote less attention 
to wars. 

The Western District Exemption Committee had led the 
way in peace education among the pacifist churches during 
World War I. Although its negotiations had not been particular- 
ly effective, the committee’s actions would provide a model for 
future contacts with the government. The Exemption Commit- 
tee did not become a standing committee and last reported to 
the annual meeting of the Western District in 1926. However, 
the endeavors of the committee and resolutions of the 
Conference after the war indicate a growing concern over peace 
questions. World War I may not have defined the implications 
of nonresistance and the proper response to war, but both the 
Mennonites and the government had learned valuable lessons. 


World War II—The Auxiliary Peace Committee 

World War II did not catch the Mennonites in the Western 
District Conference by surprise. They had not neglected their 
doctrine of nonresistance as they had prior to the Spanish- 
American War and World War I. Instead the Conference 
endeavored to provide all young men with a thorough 
grounding in Christian peace principles. Discussions of 
nonresistance and international politics with other peace 
churches continued throughout the 1920s and 1930s. Yet the 
Mennonites were not fully prepared for the involvement of the 
United States in another war. What were they to do? What did 
nonresistance mean? The basic problem during the two world 
wars was unchanged. They asked the same questions about the 
meaning of application of the doctrine of nonresistance. The 
dilemma between their identities as Mennonites and as 
Americans had not been resolved. Participation in the war 
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effort would alienate them from their historic faith. Conscien- 
tious objection would segregate them from American society. 
Many differences of opinion about the nature of Christian 
pacifism existed within the Conference.?? What was the 
“Mennonite” response? 

When war appeared likely, the Mennonites again sought to 
preserve their exemption from military service. They wished to 
avoid the hardships and confusion which surrounded their 
obligations during World War I. Delegations to Washington 
and lobbyists presented their position. Government and even 
military authorities were largely sympathetic and did not want 
to repeat the previous war’s experience with conscientious 
objectors. A plan for work camps under civilian leadership was 
approved. The Civilian Public Service (CPS) program provided 
alternative service for conscientious objectors and facilitated a 
clear testimony for Christian pacifists.22 Was CPS the proper 
“Mennonite” response to war? 

The Western District Conference took the lead in peace 
education, interdenominational cooperation, and support for 
Civilian Public Service. In 1932 D. H. Richert spoke to the 
Mennonite Teachers’ Association: ‘“What special efforts should 
our churches make to prepare the Mennonite youths in case of 
another war?’?4 He suggested protests against war and 
military training. Moreover, the church had a responsibility to 
inform its young people about war. A year later the Western 
District and other districts of the General Conference each 
formed Peace Committees. The district committees worked 
with the General Conference Peace Committee, but the 
Auxiliary Peace Committee of the Western District soon 
assumed an independent role and became a permanent 
committee. 2° 

The Auxiliary Peace Committee had two goals: “The 
promotion of Christian education for peace and the application 
of Mennonite peace doctrine and practice to modern life.” 
Contrast this statement to the more limited outlook of the 
Exemption Committee. In 1935 the Peace Committee met nine 
times and assumed the direction of an extensive program of 
peace education. The committee prepared a study course listing 
biblical references for the Mennonite peace position and 
promoted the authorship of articles and more exhaustive 
treatises on this position. H. P. Krehbiel, the chairman of the 
committee, wrote a pamphlet, War Inconsistent with the Spirit 
and Teaching of Christ, and a book, War, Peace and Amity, 
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which were both distributed under the committee’s auspices. 7 

Another major goal of the Peace Committee was to promote 
unified activity among the historic peace churches. The 
committee, through the initiative of H. P. Krehbiel, invited 
representatives of the historic peace churches to meet in 
Newton on October 31, 1935. This gathering was very 
significant in stimulating the cooperation and concern which 
resulted in the CPS program.27 The Peace Committee also 
undertook to answer questions regarding the appropriate 
response to conscription. In 1936 the committee began ‘‘to 
study the possibility of sacrificial service in times of peace and 
war.” A decade earlier the Exemption Committee had refused 
to discuss voluntary service, but the concept gained popularity 
before World War II. 28 

The primary early activity of the Peace Committee was the 
distribution of peace literature. The committee gave out 10,000 
copies of the “Statement of Position and Our Concept of 
Patriotism” adopted in 1935 by the Conference of Historic 
Peace Churches. The committee also distributed 10,000 copies 
- of a leaflet, “Principles of Christian Peace and Patriotism with 
Scriptural Basis.” In March 1937 three members of the 
committee also attended the second Conference of Historic 
Peace Churches at Manchester College. 

This flurry of activity by the Peace Committee did not 
resolve the Mennonites’ dilemma regarding their alienation 
from American society. The mounting militarism in Europe 
and America alarmed the Mennonites. A series of conscien- 
tious objectors were denied American citizenship. Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, a professor of theology at Yale Divinity 
School, applied for naturalization and was rejected in a widely 
publicized case heard by the United States Supreme Court. This 
issue also affected several Mennonites: John P. Klassen, a 
professor at Bluffton College; Martha Graber, a nurse from 
Wayland, Iowa; and A. Warkentin, a professor at Bethel 
College, were denied citizenship. In an unprecedented action, 
the Peace Committee recommended and the Conference 
approved a resolution supporting the Griffin-O’Day Bill (H.R. 
5170), which would outlaw the denial of citizenship on this 
basis.2? Thus the Conference clearly endorsed the political 
process. 

The doctrine of nonresistance faced a new threat in the 
Western District before World War II. In 1936 the Peace 
Committee complained, “The work of the Western District 
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Peace Committee has been impeded in various ways. Differ- 
ences of opinion as to the scope and import of the peace message 
have been a detrimental factor. An uninterested and unsympa- 
thetic attitude of certain groups and individuals may be hard to 
overcome.’’3° Agreement on the application and significance of 
nonresistance had never been reached. The Peace Committee 
asked, “May a person who voluntarily took up military service 
remain in good standing in a Mennonite church?’’?! The 
confusion which confronted Mennonite draftees during World 
War I somewhat minimized any open dissension over re- 
sponses to conscription, but the alternatives were more clear- 
cut during World War II. Before the war, disagreements 
developed, and some groups opposed the peace education 
program of the Conference. 

The Peace Committee faced another obstacle to its work. 
Many non-Christian pacifist groups existed, and it became 
necessary to differentiate between nonresistance and pacifism. 
The Conference approved a statement denying cooperation 
between communists and Mennonites: “no social, spiritual, or 
economic relation or cooperation is possible, nor does any exist 
between Russian Communism (Marxian Socialism) and truly 
faithful Mennonite Christians.” °? The anticommunist stance 
of some Mennonites was stronger than their adherence to 
nonresistance. Thus another rift developed among the Menno- 
nites over the application of nonresistance. Some groups 
opposed any cooperation with the international and national 
peace movements of the 1930s. 

Nevertheless, the Peace Committee intensified its educa- 
tional efforts as war appeared increasingly likely. A speakers’ 
bureau, established in the spring of 1938, provided congrega- 
tions with a list of available speakers on the peace question. 2° 
The committee continued to send the churches information. 
Leaflets and posters were distributed. Booklets by E. L. 
Harshbarger, Propaganda, with Special Reference to Propa- 
ganda for War, and by H.A. Fast, Peace Counsel for Mennonite 
Youth, had a wide sale. The committee also purchased 1,000 
copies of “The London Tribunal Questions the C.O.” This 
folder, prepared by the Friends, included questions on religious 
views, killing, and nonresistance asked C.O.’s in London. *4 

In addition, the Peace Committee organized a series of 
peace rallies for Mennonite youth. The programs varied in 
structure, but young people were given the opportunity to study 
peace issues and to develop a consciousness as Mennonites. At 
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a special meeting of Western District ministers and the Peace 
Committee on June 26, 1940, the Conference hired H. A. Fast as 
a full-time peace secretary. A few months later Fast’s work was 
transferred to the General Conference.*> The initiative of the 
Western District in peace education and preparation for the 
war was quite significant. 

When the war, dreaded but expected, finally began, the 
Western District Conference wholeheartedly endorsed Civilian 
Public Service for conscientious objectors and continued its 
prewar direction of the Mennonite peace movement. A 
disproportionate percentage of the leaders in the Civilian 
Public Service program were from the Western District. Henry 
A. Fast (1940-43), Albert Gaeddert (1944-46), Erwin L. Goering 
(March-May, 1946), and Elmer Ediger (1946-47) served as the 
general directors of Mennonite CPS. Harry E. Martens, David 
H. Suderman, Erwin C. Goering, Henry T. Reimer, and Albert 
Gaeddert also served as regional directors, and numerous men 
from the Western District assisted with the administration of 
individual CPS camps. Over 150 camps under civilian 
- administration were established. Mennonites managed sixty- 
four of these camps, and 4,665 Mennonites participated in CPS. 
Many of this number were from the Western District. 

When the war began, the Peace Committee resumed one 
phase of the work of the Exemption Committee: the committee 
arranged visitations with Western District CPS men. This 
valuable endeavor served as a model for other districts. 36 
Women’s organizations supplied kits for the men in the camps. 
The Peace Committee visited congregations to rally support for 
CPS and planned a special pulpit exchange. 

The committee also sponsored peace rallies for young 
people. E. G. Kaufman spoke at the first such rally on August 
20, 1939, at the First Mennonite Church, Newton. On March 16, 
1941, A. Warkentin, H. A. Fast, and Carl Landis addressed an 
estimated 1,000 youth at the same location. Ted Claassen and 
Lester Hostetler spoke at the Brudertal Church on September 
28, 1941. P. C. Hiebert and David Wedel addressed the young 
people at the Eden Mennonite Church, Moundridge, on 
November 16, 1941.37 Moreover, the Peace Committee locally 
coordinated the MCC canning project which provided food for 
the CPS camps. H. J. Janzen directed this work. In 1944 the 
Conference contributed 37,702 quarts of canned goods and 793 
pounds of dried fruits. 38 

The impact of World War II and CPS on the Western 
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District is difficult to evaluate. The Peace Committee took a 
number of positive, active steps toward a better understanding 
of Mennonite nonresistance. The committee prepared litera- 
ture, sponsored meetings, and counseled individuals. Issues 
were confronted more fully and openly than at any previous 
time. The committee promoted cooperation and goodwill with 
other nonresistant groups. The Western District led the 
General Conference in its interest in peace. Yet beneath the 
surface the church’s peace program was plagued by conflict 
and dissension. It lacked the complete support of both the 
young men who were drafted and many congregations in the 
Conference. 

Records indicate that 1,009 men from Western District 
congregations were drafted. Of this number 43.2 percent were 
in CPS camps, 18.0 percent in noncombatant service, and 38.8 
percent in the regular army.?9 The refusal of some men and 
their congregations to support CPS was symptomatic of a 
much deeper split in the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. This split is most apparent in the Western District 
because of the relatively strong support for CPS in this region. 
If enlistment in the army implied a rejection of nonresistance 
and other Mennonite values, then these statistics are quite 
alarming. The overall figures for the General Conference are 
even more surprising: 27 percent in CPS, 18 percent in 
noncombatant service, and 54 percent in the regular army. 

A study by J. Winfield Fretz indicates that personal 
associations, family influence, and a sense of duty were the 
main factors influencing the Mennonites who chose military 
service. Robert Kreider found a more general undermining of 
the Mennonite heritage and values such as nonresistance, 
mutual aid, and the simple lifestyle. 4° Support of CPS among 
all Mennonites approximated the record of the Western 
District, although CPS was much less popular in the other 
districts of the General Conference. Perhaps this comparison 
indicates a resistance to acculturation in the Western District. 
It may also reveal that the Western District Peace Committee 
was successful in encouraging participation in CPS. 

In summary, the Western District contributed many 
regular soldiers to the war effort. Earlier, the deceit and 
confusion of World War I had caused a similar response. In 
spite of the official pronouncements of the Conference and 
efforts of the Peace Committee, many Mennonites did not seek 
conscientious objector status during World War II. Thedivision 
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over nonresistance before the war was deep, and some 
congregations welcomed their soldiers back as heroes. Other 
congregations considered excommunicating them. However, 
the total Western District contribution to CPS was quite high: 
$55,461 in 1943; $57,197 in 1944; and $60,484 in 1945. In 1943 
William Stauffer from Sugar Creek, Ohio, addressed the 
Conference on the need for support of CPS. Only a few 
congregations continued to oppose CPS and gave no financial 
contributions. 4! 

CPS itself had many positive results for the Mennonites. 
An entire generation gained leadership experience, deeper 
faith, and loyalty to the church. Some types of service were 
especially worthwhile. The smoke jumpers, who saved many 
acres of forest, and the human guinea pigs, who risked their 
health to study diseases, received much acclaim and publicity. 
The several thousand CPS men serving in mental hospitals 
made a lasting contribution to the entire nation.42 Although 
some CPS jobs were less significant than mental health work 
and discontent was not unknown, CPS is a story of voluntary 
- sacrifice and witness of an intensity and scale previously 
unknown to the Mennonites. 


Voluntary Service 


World War II also boosted the Mennonites’ interest in 
voluntary service and relief work. Young women felt called to 
service parallel to that of the CPS men. The positive side of 
nonresistance was expressed in a variety of programs spon- 
sored by MCC, the General Conference, and other agencies. 
Rehabilitation work proceeded in Europe, South America, and 
the Far East. An extensive voluntary service program also 
developed to meet needs within the United States. Voluntary 
Service was not a purely postwar phenomenon. Already in 1924 
Gerhard Friesen had asked the Oklahoma Convention to 
consider a plan for voluntary service. On April 21, 1937, the 
Western District Peace Committee sponsored a conference at 
Hoffnungsau to discuss this topic. The conference composed a 
plan of “Constructive Peace Action” to “make continuous 
sacrificial contributions toward the general well-being of the 
nation,” but the war halted the implementation of this plan for 
peacetime service. 42 

In August 1940 the Western District ministers and peace 
workers held a five-day retreat on the Bethel College campus. 
This gathering endorsed the work of the Western District Peace 
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Committee but suggested that action for peace should be 
broader. Many issues required study. Farmers had accumulat- 
ed excessive acreage. Young people could not establish their 
own homes or obtain mortgages. The social life in Mennonite 
communities needed improvement. The 1940 meeting recom- 
mended several types of voluntary service, ranging from a 
work camp at Bethel College to a national voluntary service 
program. Even a low-cost housing project was suggested. 44 In 
1956 the Peace Committee became the Peace and Service 
Committee, indicating the gradual change in emphasis which 
had begun before World War II. 

For most Mennonites, World War II appeared to resolve the 
tension between their identities as Mennonites and as 
Americans. Many simply joined the regular army, and perhaps 
this action eliminated doubts about their patriotism and 
citizenship. Nevertheless, conflicts between generations and 
within congregations added new concerns about the abandon- 
ment of their heritage. Even CPS raised further questions 
about nonresistance. The Mennonites essentially accepted the 
principle of conscription and sought only to evade its worst 
effects. When comparing the situation with that during World 
War I, one could report with satisfaction that very few 
Mennonites were imprisoned or forced to violate their con- 
sciences. Yet CPS involved cooperation between church and 
state that would have been unimaginable to the Mennonites’ 
Anabaptist ancestors. 

Even the motivations of CPS were suspect. In 1938 the 
Peace Committee declared: 

In view of the concession which our government made by 
granting exemption from military service during the World 
War, it is felt that those groups to whom this privilege was 
granted should not become a burden but should through their 
churches make continuous sacrificial contributions toward 
the general well-being of humanity. We wish to make no lesser 
sacrifice than those who do follow the call to colors in time of 
war. *° 
Was voluntary service primarily a substitute for the military 
service Mennonites could not give during a war? Could 
Mennonites ‘make no lesser sacrifice” than soldiers dying for 
their country? The sense of guilt and embarrassment evident 
during World War I survived. However, CPS work and 
voluntary service were also positive expressions of nonresis- 
tance. Whether inspired by guilt or benevolence, the actions of 
the Mennonites evolved from their historical and religious 
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experience. The process cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to Americanization and to the traditions of nonresistance 
and mutual aid. 

The Western District Conference emerged from World War 
II with new vitality. The church was prepared to face problems 
which had emerged during the inter-war years. Economic and 
social changes challenged the Mennonite communities, and 
the Conference was roused from its complacency. The relation- 
ship of the Mennonites to the world was still not entirely 
comfortable, and it received more serious consideration. 
Perhaps the discovery of the extent to which basic Anabaptist 
values had been eroded created within the Western District the 
willingness to cooperate. Major differences and tensions 
among the Conference’s congregations remained, but even 
these were handled with a new openness and sensitivity. 

World War II also revealed that a significant portion of the 
Western District no longer adhered to nonresistance, the 
principle which had brought the Mennonites to the United 
States. As the second half of the twentieth century began, what 
did it mean to be a Mennonitein America? World War II was the 
third and perhaps most significant test of nonresistance. 
However, war and conscription were to confront the Menno- 
nites again. 


Peace Education and Action 


The doctrine of nonresistance had undergone a major 
transformation by the end of World War II. The Western 
District Conference immediately resolved to strengthen its 
peace testimony after the war. Growing militarism and the 
ever-present threat of war did not allow the Conference to relax 
its promotion of peace education. The Peace Committee 
developed a comprehensive peace education program which 
included special seminars, lectures, and literature. 4® However, 
the doctrine of nonresistance itself had also changed. Exemp- 
tion from military service for conscientious objectors appeared 
assured, and a new, positive dimension of nonresistance 
dominated the Conference’s outlook. Other activities continued 
the witness of CPS by providing services and relief. Moreover, 
the Conference began to discuss and promote social justice and 
world peace. The negative, almost selfish understanding of 
nonresistance which was characteristic of the Mennonites in 
the nineteenth century had vanished. For many Mennonites, 
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nonresistance became the fundamental Christian principle. 
The Western District Mennonites, no longer known for their 
German language and culture, were distinguished by their 
nonresistance with its new emphasis on service and peacemak- 
ing. 

In 1945 the Western District Conference passed a resolu- 
tion warning of the dangers of militarism and peacetime 
conscription. The power of the state over the individual had 
increased, and it was becoming difficult for groups such as the 
Mennonites to reconcile the American way of life with their 
consciences. The Conference sent copies of this resolution to all 
congressmen from Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Nebras- 
ka. Two years later the Conference urged all individuals to send 
their representatives letters opposing universal military 
training, and in 1948 the Conference passed another resolution 
condemning military conscription. ‘4’ These actions after World 
War II contrast with the defensive attitude of the Mennonites 
earlier in the century. The positive side of nonresistance 
dominated official Conference pronouncements, and the 
Mennonites were no longer apologetic about their inability to 
endorse and participate in America’s militarism. 

Throughout the 1950s the Peace Committee campaigned 
against the universal military service legislation which was 
before Congress. On several occasions letters were sent to 
congressmen and various officials. The Peace Committee 
purchased newspaper advertisements showing a hydrogen 
bomb and a cross, captioned “No Man Can Serve Two 
Masters.” In 1959 Esko Loewen testified for the Mennonites 
before the House Armed Services Committee on a conscription 
bill. 48 This implementation of nonresistance in the 1950s bears 
little resemblance to the contacts of the Exemption Committee 
with the government during World War I. The Mennonites were 
no longer naive or uncertain about their participation in the 
political process. Moreover, they did not focus simply on their 
own exemption from military service. This was still a concern, 
but it was couched in terms of a broader call for peacemaking 
and disarmament. 

On March 25, 1949, the Western District Peace Committee 
and Bethel College Peace Club sponsored a lecture by James 
Avery Joyce, a British educator and attorney, who spoke on 
“World Government, a Myth or Reality.” The Peace Committee 
continued to cooperate with the Peace Club, and they jointly 
supported a variety of programs and discussions in the 1950s. 
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In 1977 the Peace Committee assumed sponsorship of the Peace 
Lectures at Bethel College. 49 

During the early 1950s the Korean War and 1-W service 
program caused the Peace Committee to revive its counseling 
and visitation work. Members of the committee visited 
congregations and encouraged them to support conscientious 
objectors and alternative service. H. B. Schmidt, Peter J. Dyck, 
Elbert Koontz, and others frequently traveled to Topeka and 
Denver where many Western District men were involved in 1-W 
service. In fact, the Peace Committee played a major role in 
arranging the 1-W program with the government. The 
committee also found jobs for the men who wished to enter the 
program.®° The 1-W program was in many respects similar to 
CPS. 1-W service provided the opportunity to witness through 
creative work and meeting real needs. However, men still 
complained about a lack of orientation, poor leadership, lack of 
sacrifice, and hypocrisy. CPS had involved a rigid organiza- 
tion, but 1-W units were loosely structured, and the men often 
lived in scattered locations. Although the 1-W program had 
many positive values, concern about the peace witness of C.O.’s 
continued. *! 

The Peace Committee organized a variety of other 
activities to promote service opportunities and the peace 
witness. In 1954 congregations received a list of speakers who 
were acquainted with the PAX and 1-W programs. Thus the 
Peace Committee functioned as a speakers’ bureau as it had 
before World War II. This work continues today although ona 
more informal basis.°? The Peace Committee in cooperation 
with the General Conference Board of Christian Service also 
resumed the distribution of literature soon after the war, and 
their booklets and pamphlets reveal the broadening implica- 
tions of nonresistance in addition to the more traditional 
emphasis on military exemption. For example, topics included: 
Fall-Out Shelters (Leo Driedger); Christianity and Commu- 
nism (Russell Mast); The Christian and Capital Punishment 
(John H. Yoder); Community Service for the Aging (Georgia 
Linscheid); and Alcoholism in America (Russell Mast).®? 
Occasionally the Peace Committee has sponsored special 
conferences and projects. During the mid-1970s the committee 
together with the General Conference Commission on Educa- 
tion supported the Cheyenne Peace Efforts Study. This study 
involved research and the preparation of curriculum to 
acquaint the Cheyennes and others with the peacemaking 
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activities of the Cheyenne people. *4 

The primary work of the Peace Committee for many years 
was the promotion of peace rallies and workshops. What was 
the impact of the peace rallies? No Mennonite youth could 
claim ignorance of the biblical teaching on peace. The rallies 
also fostered group solidarity and identity. In 1948 the Peace 
Committee financed a booklet, “Before You Decide.’’®> This 
title summarizes the goal of the committee: each young person 
should make a careful decision regarding conscientious 
objection and Christian service based on a thorough under- 
standing of biblical nonresistance and service opportunities. 
Popular support for the peace rallies and for voluntary service 
indicates the effectiveness of this aspect of the Peace Commit- 
tee’s program. 6 

The peace rallies continued through the 1950s and early 
1960s although they were occasionally renamed workshops, 
institutes, or retreats. On October 2, 1951, the First Mennonite 
Church, Newton, was filled to near capacity for presentations 
by H. B. Schmidt, Frank Wenger, and Albert Gaeddert. The 
first weekend institute, held at Camp Mennoscah on May 29-31, 
1953, emphasized the need for clear convictions on peace issues. 
About two hundred young people struggled with their personal 
decisions while exploring nonresistance and learning about 
the 1-W and VS programs.’ The Peace Committee encouraged 
every congregation to organize a local peace committee. In 1957 
the first peace leaders’ workshop was held with the cooperation 
of the Education Committee. °° 

After a brief lull during the late 1950s, peace rallies 
resumed. In 1961 Albert Meyer spoke on the arguments for and 
against nonresistance, and H. B. Schmidt conducted a mock 
local draft board hearing. In addition to this rally attended by 
about two hundred fifty youth at Camp Mennoscah, the Peace 
Committee sponsored “‘area” meetings at Hanston, Meno, and 
Clinton. Thus the committee for the first time took its work to 
Oklahoma. Walter Klaassen spoke at a college-age peace rally 
at Hydro on July 21-22, 1962. Vincent Harding was the guest 
speaker at the 1963 rally at the “Y” Ranch near Arlington, 
Kansas. In 1964 the rally was moved to Camp Jefferson, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, where Ed Riddick of the Woodlawn 
church, Chicago, gave a series of four addresses. Camp Wood 
was the site for other peace retreats in the mid-1960s. 59 

The peace rallies were quite popular and provided oppor- 
tunities to discuss social issues such as drinking, capital 
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punishment, and race as well as peace issues such as nuclear 
testing, civil defense, and international politics. During the 
Korean War the topics concentrated more specifically on 
conscription, conscientious objection, and 1-W service. Al- 
though the peace rallies were undoubtedly effective and 
valuable means for educating Mennonite youth, in 1967 the 
Conference believed that it had failed, and proposed a major 
new effort to promote nonresistance: 

Whereas it appears that we, the church of the Western 
District, often have been either confused or negligent in 
spelling out for our young people what it means to adhere to 
the peace position. ... 

And whereas we are of the opinion that we should be 
training our young people to fight the wars against poverty, 
injustice, communism, nationalism, and materialism accord- 
ing to the style of Christ rather than merely encouraging them 
to withdraw from evil and from participation in the evil 
methods of fighting evil; 

Be it resolved that the Peace and Social Concerns Commit- 
tee develop and propose to our next W.D. Conference for 
adoption, a set of minimum standards stating what we 
understand it means to adhere to the peace position. . . . 69 

Here is the first official affirmation of the expanded doctrine of 
nonresistance and of the need to define that doctrine. The result 
of this proposal was the creation of predraft boot camps for 
“Universal Mennonite Training.” 

All Western District congregations were expected to send 
their young men to boot camp, and the Conference held the 
camps annually from 1968 to 1974. Boot camps were in many 
respects quite similar to peace rallies. The first two camps, held 
at Roman Nose State Park, Watonga, Oklahoma, confronted 
the potential draftees with the decisions that they would soon 
be making and suggested various types of alternative service. 
In 1970 the third camp at Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
Oklahoma City featured an expanded program. An air force 
man talked and showed recruiting films; then a draft resister 
and participants in VS and PAX presented alternatives. The 
emphasis was less on the peace doctrine than on the realities of 
military and alternative service. The camps followed rigid 
military discipline, including early morning calisthenics. ®! 

The boot camps became less popular as the menace of the 
draft ended, and several changes in their structure occurred. 
Attendance dropped considerably. Only 20 percent of those 
invited to attend participated in 1973, compared to 65 percent in 
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Pre-draft boot camp, Wichita, 1972 


1968. In 1972 the Mennonites from the South Central Confer- 
ence (MC) were invited to participate. Women also attended for 
the first time. In 1973 the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee questioned the cost-effectiveness of spending $800 
for forty participants. Although some aspects of the boot-camp 
format remained, the programs became almost identical to 
those of the earlier peace rallies. A more general concern for 
peacemaking replaced the emphasis on draft registration 
decisions. ®? When faced by the draft and war, peace education 
proved popular and valuable. Yet this aspect of the Peace and 
Social Concerns Committee’s work diminished after 1974. 
Sermons, Sunday school lessons, and local discussions 
continue to inform Mennonite youth about biblical nonresis- 
tance and its application, but this emphasis lags unless the 
draft threatens. 

All of the educational efforts of the Peace Committee were 
not directed at Mennonites, and in 1963 the Committee took its 
peace message to a new audience. In a joint venture with 
several (Old) Mennonite congregations, the Committee spon- 
sored displays at the state fairs in Hutchinson and Topeka. 
Robert Regier designed the booths which distributed a 
pamphlet by Albert Meyer. After the first year the Mennonite 
Brethren and (Old) Mennonites joined as cosponsors of the 
display, but the Topeka site was no longer used. The project 
continued at Hutchinson for ten years, 1963-1972, and an 
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estimated thirty to forty thousand individuals viewed the 
exhibit each year. The Mennonites’ building was expanded to 
include displays on MDS, MCC, the Mennonite colleges, 
missions, education, and so forth. Each year a different overall 
theme was selected. For example, ‘Life Can Be Meaningful” 
(1965), “Jesus Christ the Light of the World” (1966), and “Are 
You With It?” (1968) were themes. The state fair ministry 
contributed to the general public’s awareness of distinctive 
Mennonite beliefs and practices. 

However, in 1974 the special inter-Mennonite advisory 
committee concluded that the state fair was no longer an 
appropriate setting for this type of ministry. The three 
Mennonite groups were unable to agree upon a common theme 
for the display. Thus with some embarrassment the project 
ended after a decade of ministry. In 1974 the building was 
sublet to the American Bible Society and the Back to the Bible 
Broadcast. During the centennial of their immigration the 
Mennonites had been incapable of working together creatively 

or cooperatively. ® 

No mention of conscientious objection in the Western 
District would be complete without special reference to the work 
of H. B. Schmidt. In 1941 the Tabor church elected him 
evangelist, and he was ordained a minister in 1944. He visited 
CPS men during World War II and served on the Peace 
Committee from 1948 to 1959 (except 1954). Schmidt was 
instrumental in the formation and development of the 1-W 
program. However, his major contribution has been counseling 
individual young men. He has worked with men from twenty- 
four different states, although the majority were from Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Many have benefited from his sincere and 
thorough understanding of nonresistance and legal alterna- 
tives. He also represented the General Conference on the inter- 
Mennonite Kansas State Counseling Committee begun by 
MCC in 1951. From the 1940s through the 1970s those who 
attended peace rallies and boot camps profited from his 
presentations and mock draft board hearings. ** 


Nonresistance—Vietnam and Beyond 

A polarization of the Western District Conference with 
regard to interpretations of nonresistance continued after 
World War II, and the Vietnam War revealed factions which 
had originated over thirty years earlier. On the one hand, a 
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more radical emphasis on noncooperation received support. In 
1948 Gordon D. Kaufman had asked, “Should Mennonites 
Register for the Draft?” He opposed registration because it 
facilitated conscription which conflicted with Mennonites’ 
values and was detrimental to world peace. A few men began to 
wonder if even CPS had violated their understanding of 
nonresistance. Some congregations passed resolutions auto- 
matically removing from membership men who voluntarily 
enlisted in the army.® On the other hand, more traditional 
views of nonresistance still attracted adherents. The Peace 
Committee continued its educational program but complained 
that parents and youth took “a lukewarm or disinterested 
attitude” toward nonresistance during the absence of war. 
Albert Gaeddert responded to Kaufman that Mennonites 
should obey the laws of Caesar as long as they did not conflict 
with the laws of God. The CPS and 1-W programs had many 
defenders. Finally, some congregations questioned the Peace 
Committee’s peace education efforts and the overall emphasis 
of the Conference on nonresistance. ®6 

During the Vietnam War the Conference again struggled to 
define its official position on nonresistance. In 1966 a 
resolution, introduced by Richard Ratzlaff for the Peace and 
Social Concerns Committee, encouraged peace education and 
approved support for young men encountering draft classifica- 
tion problems.®’ A year later the Conference spoke more 
directly to the situation in Vietnam by asking ‘‘our government 
to take immediate measures to bring to an end its military 
activity in Vietnam and to allow the several Vietnamese 
factions to work out a political settlement among themselves.” 
The delegates defeated an amendment by Arnold Reimer 
requesting all groups involved in Vietnam to stop their violence 
and to work together for a peaceful solution. Palmer Becker of 
the Peace and Social Concerns Committee moved this 1967 
“statement of concern” which called for all Mennonites to 
speak out against poverty, ignorance, injustice, racism, and 
violence, but the resolution did not define conscientious 
objection. ®8 

In 1968 the Conference took two important steps toward 
clarification of its position on nonresistance. First, the 
Conference approved an extensive statement prepared by the 
Peace and Social Concerns Committee and introduced by 
Richard Ratzlaff: “Basic Beliefs of the Western District 
Conference Concerning What it Means to Be a Christian 
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Peacemaker.’’®? In a major departure from the Conference’s 
previous position, this statement redefined biblical nonresis- 
tance and alternative service. Noncombatant service in the 
military was specifically condemned. The Conference had not 
been willing to take this position during World War II, and 
during the Spanish-American War the Conference had refused 
to dissuade Mennonites interested in noncombatant service. 
Nonresistance demanded full-time voluntary service as the 
true, loving alternative to killing and evil. Secondly, in perhaps 
an even more radical departure from tradition, the Conference 
supported ‘“‘conscientious objection to particular wars.””° Most 
Mennonites, including the Western District Peace Committee 
during the 1930s, had traditionally avoided cooperation with 
Christians who supported just wars and opposed unjust wars. 
The Conference probably did not intend to recognize this 
distinction between just and unjust wars, but the endorsement 
of selective conscientious objection was a radical move. 

How far would the Western District go in its opposition to 
the Vietnam War? The 1969 conference revealed a considerable 
~ lack of agreement on this issue. Kenneth Lee Janzen moved a 
resolution, prepared by the Bethel College Peace Club, asking 
the Conference to approve the national “Call for a Vietnam 
Moratorium” on October 15-18, 1969. The Conference refused to 
be dictated to by a group of radical-appearing young people and 
rejected active participation in the moratorium by a narrow 
margin of 213 to 191. Instead, the Conference thanked the 
young people for their peace efforts and encouraged congrega- 
tions to hold special services during the moratorium.”! Thus 
the Conference withdrew somewhat from an active protest of 
American involvement in Vietnam. 

Yet the 1969 conference also passed a “Resolution on 
Christian Action,” submitted by the Oklahoma City Voluntary 
Service Unit and introduced by Raymond Regier. The resolu- 
tion urged Mennonites to speak out on moral issues, take a more 
forceful stance against militarism, educate their children in the 
area of nonresistance, and participate in alternative service. 
These statements upheld the previous growth of the doctrine of 
nonresistance, but the resolution included a more radical 
affirmation: “We recognize total noncooperation with the 
Selective Service System as a meaningful witness to one’s 
beliefs and as a witness compatible within the historical 
traditions of the Mennonite church.”’72 The Conference further 
agreed to support those who chose this course. Many delegates 
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were not prepared for this step, and the vote to approve the 
resolution was close, 180 to 146. 

Early in 1970 the Peace and Social Concerns Committee 
warned its members that noncooperation with Selective 
Service would be an issue at the 1970 conference.’? This 
prediction proved correct, and the Conference considered an 
amendment to the Resolution on Christian Action: “Although 
we recognize total noncooperation with the Selective Service 
System as a meaningful witness for those who so choose, we as 
a church and Western District Conference do not accept this 
concept as a church doctrine.’’4 The amendment also pre- 
cluded official support of noncooperators. The Peace and Social 
Concerns Committee opposed the amendment as divisive and 
inconsistent, and it was defeated 215 to 146. Sixty years earlier, 
in a different context, the Exemption Committee had approved 
the opposite position, encouraging full cooperation with initial 
registration and the draft. Nevertheless, the implications of the 
Resolution on Christian Action have remained undetermined. 
The Peace Committee assisted young men who refused 
registration, but would it actively encourage noncooperation? 
Where would the Conference draw the line between nonconfor- 
mity and participation? 

The issue of the nonpayment of war taxes directly raised 
this question during the 1970s. In 1970 a resolution recognizing 
nonpayment of war taxes as a “valid Christian witness” was 
defeated by 93 to 63. However, the Conference instructed the 
Peace Committee to study thoroughly this type of witness.” 
The committee sponsored a workshop on war taxes on 
February 26-27, 1971, and a series of speakers shared informa- 
tion and questions regarding this protest. On March 29, 1974,a 
seminar at the First Mennonite Church, Hillsboro, considered 
the World Peace Tax Fund.’ Finally, in 1975 the Conference 
passed a resolution endorsing the World Peace Tax Fund, and 
agreed to support those who did not pay part of their federal 
taxes. ”” 


Summary 


A century of residence in America caused the Mennonites 
of the Western District Conference to explore the meaning and 
implications of their doctrine of nonresistance. A series of wars 
tested their faith. This survey has not revealed the drama of 
these events. War fanned the flames of persecution as 
Mennonite churches were burned, and Mennonites were again 
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harassed for their beliefs.78 Young men faced vital decisions 
regarding their stance toward military service. The militarism 
and conscription which the Mennonites had fled from in 
Europe and Russia menaced their communities in America. In 
response to this threat the Western District Conference has 
substantially changed its interpretation of nonresistance. 

The Peace Committee, known by various names, has 
played a major role in both the definition and application of 
nonresistance. The committee has negotiated with the govern- 
ment and presented the Conference’s views to Congress. 
Cooperation with other denominations of Mennonites and 
historic peace churches has been furthered. The activities of the 
Peace Committee were often intertwined with General Confer- 
ence and MCC programs, but the Western District has often led 
the way in planning Mennonite peace programs. Rallies, 
workshops, and literature sponsored by the Peace Committee 
have made young people aware of the biblical basis of 
nonresistance, draft registration procedures, and alternative 
service opportunities. The committee supported the CPS and 1- 
- W programs. The Peace Committee also has counseled 
conscientious objectors. 

The meaning of nonresistance itself has altered. Originally 
a somewhat vague and negative opposition to military service, 
nonresistance has become a positive endorsement of peace- 
making and service. The Mennonites at first did not object to 
noncombatant service and extensive cooperation with the 
military. They were embarrassed and defensive about their 
inability to participate in war as full American citizens. Their 
German culture added to the discomfort during World War I. 
However, beginning in the 1930s, nonresistance has become an 
increasingly positive component of the Mennonite identity. 
Today nonresistance implies an awareness of and concern for 
violence and injustice in all forms. Many Western District 
Mennonites believe total noncooperation with the military and 
other unjust systems is justified. Nonresistance mandates 
individuals to Christian service as witnesses and peacemakers. 

Military registration and conscription have been met by a 
flurry of interest in voluntary service and peace education. 
However, interest in nonresistance, particularly among young 
people, lags during peacetime. Moreover, a substantial portion, 
perhaps a majority of the Conference has not fully supported 
the expanding emphasis on radical nonresistance. Some 
congregations tolerated not only noncombatant service but 
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also regular military service during World War II. Resolutions 
affirming the more radical position during the Vietnam War 
carried by very narrow margins. The divisiveness of the 
nonresistance issue has not been resolved. 

What type of alternative service is most appropriate? 
Should total noncooperation with the military become the 
official Conference position? How can the Conference best 
promote Christian witness and service for peace? The Western 
District Conference’s confrontation with war has not provided 
any easy answers about the definition and application of 
nonresistance. Yet nonresistance has survived as a fundamen- 
tal part of the Anabaptist vision. In fact, while acculturation 
has eroded other aspects of the Mennonites’ identity, nonresis- 
tance has become even more vital. American nationalism and 
militarism have not been reconciled with Mennonite nonresis- 
tance, but Mennonites now believe that nonresistance has a 
positive role to play in American politics and society. 7° 


bide 


Secularism and 
Modernism 


In troublesome times this lack of Bible knowledge and 
Christian experience makes itself deeply felt. Our 
young people need better acquaintance with the Word 
of God and deeper personal fellowship with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

— Bethel College Bulletin 15 June 1944 


Two distressing concerns, secularism and modernism, 
confronted the Western District Conference after World War I. 
For the Mennonites, these forces were an aspect of their 
Americanization or acculturation, and not all Mennonites 
responded alike. American society became increasingly secular 
as the role of religion in thought and daily activities declined. 
Secularism was a direct challenge to the centrality of the 
church and of faith in the lives of the Mennonites. The menace 
of modernism was even more clear since the theories of higher 
criticism and evolution appeared to undermine the authority 
and validity of the Bible. Modernism questioned the foundation 
of the Mennonites’ faith, and they allied with American 
fundamentalists in the battle against religious liberalism. 
However, the situation was quite complex, and the Mennonites 
did not thoroughly contemplate the implications of either 
secularism or modernism. They focused primarily on the area 
of education. The Mennonites retained their traditional 
sensitivity regarding the instruction of their children when 
secularism and modernism combined to threaten their educa- 
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tional values. The repercussions nearly destroyed Bethel 
College and permanently divided the Conference. 


Religious Education and Bible Academies 


In 1922 the Western District's Education Committee 
observed: “‘With the transfer of control over the system of 
education to the state, the influence of the Church has become 
weak. Today, more than ever, the Christian Church should go 
to work to again assert its influence in the cause of education”’! 
Public schools had replaced many parochial and private 
schools. In 1916 the Education Committee surveyed the extent 
to which the church schools had decayed. Only twelve of the 
thirty-two congregations which reported had parochial 
schools. Almost all of these summer German schools or Bible 
schools disappeared during the 1920s and 1930s, and their 
terms were limited to six or eight weeks after the public schools 
adjourned. An increasing number of Mennonites were attend- 
ing public high schools. On July 26, 1923, the Buhler 
community voted overwhelmingly in favor of a high school. In 
1926 a rural high school replaced the Goessel Church School 
(Alexanderwohl Preparatory School). The state continued 
consolidation and unification, and the number of one-teacher 
schools in Marion County eventually fell from eighty-five to 
two.2 Nevertheless, the Conference recognized that the 
problem was deeper than the actions of the state government. 
Mennonites willingly sent their children to public schools. 

After Bethel College was founded, the labors of the 
Conference to promote secondary education within each 
community had diminished. Soon the Education Committee, 
complaining that interest in the German language and evenin 
religion itself was declining, called for a revival of the church 
school: ‘““‘These are warnings for us to undertake the work of 
education somewhat more systematically and with more 
energy and sacrificial spirit.’”’? Even the content of religious 
education was increasingly shallow: “‘We are disposed to lay 
too much stress on mere ideas and too little on principles: to 
cram the heads of children full of ideas instead of grounding 
their feet on the Rock of Ages.” 4 World War I undoubtedly 
multiplied the Mennonites’ anxiety about secularism and 
participation in American institutions. The Mennonite fre- 
quently featured articles advocating parochial schools and 
stressing the development of Christian character.® The 
Western District Conference feared that secular education 
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could eventually destroy the Mennonites’ faith and culture. 

What actions did the conference take to promote Christian 
education in German? The Education Committee continued to 
serve as a teacher placement bureau for Mennonite schools and 
teachers. However, it became almost impossible to find 
teachers for the few remaining German church schools.® The 
committee also gave advice on curriculum matters. Neverthe- 
less, very little could be done to insure support for the German 
schools. Realizing that the cause for the German language had 
been lost in some communities, the committee published 
several English works. G. A. Haury translated C. H. Wedel’s 
Bilder aus der Kirchengeschichte (Sketches from Church 
History), and Theodore Wedel translated C. H. Wedel’s 
Geleitworte an junge Christen (Words to Young Christians). 
The Education Committee, along with the Mennonite 
Teachers’ Association, also prepared an English songbook, 
Treasure Songs (1937), to replace the Kleiner Liederschatz.’ 

While these activities were undoubtedly helpful, the 
committee understood that it could do little to solve the 
~ problem: ‘The weakest point in the life of our American people 
is the lack of training in general, and especially the lack of 
religious training in the home.’® Family Bible studies and 
devotions, which had characterized the Mennonite immi- 
grants, were no longer customary in many homes. Religious 
education in the schools became even more important as 
children received less parental training. In 1925 the Western 
District Ministers’ Conference discussed the role of the minister 
in promoting Christian education. In 1933 the Mennonite 
Teachers’ Association discussed P. E. Shellenberg’s paper, 
“How can we inculcate a greater loyalty in the Mennonite 
youth toward Mennonite institutions?” Four years later the 
Association considered the evils of education without Chris- 
tianity.2 The Conference was clearly aware of the problems, 
and urged parents and ministers to assume more responsibility 
in the education of young people. 

However, these measures could not fully counter the 
secular influence of the public schools. One solution was 
actually quite simple. In 1938 J. B. Frey explained, “Because of 
the handicap in teaching the word of God in the state high 
schools, and the possible opposition of some high school 
teachers, it is far better to have a church-owned-and-controlled 
institution, where you can really teach the Word of God.” 1° Few 
of the immigrants of the 1870s would have favored state- 
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controlled schools: many had emigrated in part to avoid such 
schools. Thus the willingness of Mennonites to attend public 
schools was a major sign of acculturation and secularization. 
Some Mennonites refused to compromise. A few parochial 
schools survived and became known as “Bible academies” to 
distinguish their religious purpose. The Western District 
Conference indirectly had controlled a Bible academy at Bethel 
College for many years, but support proved inadequate to 
continue a Conference school. Instead, several local or regional 
Bible academies, privately operated by Mennonites, served the 
Conference as auxiliary institutions. 

In 1926 the “Bible Academy” at Bethel College closed after 
its forty-fifth year. It originated as the “preparatory” school at 
Emmental and Halstead and became the Bethel Academy after 
its transfer to Newton as a part of Bethel College. Bethel 
College faced a severe financial burden during the 1920s, and 
the academy, which only enrolled thirty students in its last 
year, had an annual deficit of about $5,000.!! Thus the college 
corporation voted to discontinue secondary education at 
Bethel. This was not a hasty decision, but the financial 
problems obscured the value of the academy. 

The Conference was less influenced by financial considera- 
tions and decided to continue an academy program. From 1921 
to 1925 Bethel had added a Bible School division to offer 
additional Bible training for Sunday school teachers and other 
church workers. In 1927 the Home Mission Committee in 
cooperation with the Education Committee called W. F. Unruh 
to revive the Bible School as a Conference project. Bethel 
College had no official responsibility but furnished the 
facilities. The board of directors consisted of P. P. Buller, J. R. 
Thierstein, and P. R. Voth. The bulletin announcing the school 
listed courses in Sunday school work and methods, the life of 
Christ, Mennonite and church history, and Old Testament 
history. The six-month Bible School course would partially 
replace the Bethel Academy. Thus the Conference operated a 
school for the first time since 1893 and planned eventually to 
include a complete two-year preparatory course. However, after 
the first session, Unruh accepted a call to India, and a suitable 
replacement was not available. Low attendance and financial 
difficulties also influenced the decision to discontinue the 
program. !? 

The Western District no longer operated or supported a 
secondary school, and for several years only a few parochial 
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schools served the Mennonite constituences. In 1911 Abram 
Albrecht began the Meno Preparatory School. Attendance 
grew rapidly during the war, and the school added more 
advanced courses in Bible and German. On March 27, 1918, a 
special session of the Oklahoma Convention voted to assume 
responsibility for the Meno school, which was renamed the 
Oklahoma Bible Academy (OBA). In addition to offering a 
thorough curriculum in Bible, OBA soon added sufficient 
courses to become an accredited high school. The number of 
students grew rapidly during World War.II, and in 1941 OBA 
employed seven teachers. J. R. Barkman was the superinten- 
dent, and August Schmidt served as principal.!* The Oklaho- 
ma Bible Academy continues to serve the Mennonite churches 
in Oklahoma and reports to the Western District as an 
auxiliary organization. 

In 1943 the Mennonite Bible Academy in Beatrice, 
Nebraska, offered a two-year course for ninth- and tenth-grade 
students. During the 1940s the school struggled to find a 
permanent teacher, and the enrollment averaged less than 
‘twenty students. The school served the two Western District 
churches in Beatrice and met in the schoolhouse which had 
been erected near the First Mennonite Church in 1889.14 The 
Beatrice Mennonites had started several private and parochial 
schools in the nineteenth century, and the Bible Academy 
traced its roots to these earlier schools. The Beatrice Academy 
reported to the Conference as an auxiliary organization until 
1947. 

World War II stimulated the rebirth of the Mennonite Bible 
Academy at Bethel College: ‘In troublesome times this lack of 
Bible knowledge and Christian experience makes itself deeply 
felt. Our young people need better acquaintance with the Word 
of God and deeper personal fellowship with the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 15 The military drills required in public schools were an 
important incentive for separation. On January 21, 1943, the 
College board of directors approved the establishment of the 
academy, but the initiative came from the Conference’s 
Education Committee. Although control of the academy rested 
with the College board, a special Conference committee was 
consulted on all major questions. On September 3, 1943, forty- 
six students from fourteen congregations enrolled.!® A. 
Warkentin was principal and taught Bible. The main instruc- 
tors were Theodore Schmidt, Mrs. Paul Baumgartner, and Miss 
Emma Linscheid, but many others also assisted. The school, 
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offering a full high school course, initially charged no tuition 
and depended on donations. The school met in the college’s old 
dining hall, which was vacant. 

Attendance at the Bethel Academy rose to seventy in the 
second year and to seventy-nine in the third year, but following 
the 1945-46 school year the academy closed, ending the 
Conference’s final venture in secondary education. After 
considerable debate and disagreement, the college board voted 
to ask the academy to find other facilities. The academy was 
self-supporting, except for its dependence on the college’s 
facilities. However, during this period of rapid expansion, the 
college again needed this space. Hopes that the Conference 
would continue to operate an academy on a separate and 
permanent basis were not fulfilled.1”7 However, two other 
Mennonite Bible academies soon were founded in central 
Kansas. 

One year before the Bethel Academy closed in 1926, the 
Emmaus Mennonite Church began its own school. Henry 
Thiessen initially conducted the classes.!8 A strong interest in 
parochial education persisted in this community, and when the 
Mennonite academy was discontinued again in 1946, represen- 
tatives from Emmaus, Zion, Grace Hill, and First Mennonite of 
Newton immediately founded another school. They met on 
several occasions with the Education Committee and opened a 
school in the basement of the Zion.church. The Berean 
Academy soon acquired a ten-acre tract and moved some 
buildings from El Dorado to the site. Waldo E. Harder and 
Margaret Voth were the original teachers, but Berean soon 
added a full four-year high school program and three new 
teachers. Fifty-seven students enrolled in 1947-48.19 In 1947 
Berean first reported to the conference as an auxiliary 
institution. Many students from conference congregations 
continue to receive their education there. 

The Central Kansas Bible Academy in Hutchinson opened 
in September 1950. Members of five Mennonite denominations 
formed the nonprofit corporation which founded the school. 
The board of directors included several representatives of 
Western District congregations. The school doubled from forty- 
one students to eighty-six in its second year. Walter C. Ediger 
was the first principal, and six teachers completed the staff. In 
1951 the academy requested permission to report to the 
Conference, but a report was never presented. The privilege of 
reporting to the Conference was significant since it included 
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the license to solicit donations in Conference congregations. 2° 
Central Christian High School continues to serve its constitu- 
ency in central Kansas. 

The Mennonites who supported the Oklahoma, Berean, 
and Central Kansas academies formed a distinct faction 
within the Western District Conference. It became evident 
during the 1940s that the Conference as a whole could not unite 
to sponsor a secondary school. Instead each academy primarily 
served a local constituency drawn from a few congregations. 
An unfortunate relationship of distrust and disapproval 
developed between the Conference and its members who 
maintained the Bible academies. 

On the one hand, the Conference complained that the 
academies’ supporters were no longer Mennonites. When 
Berean began to allow membership to any “Evangelical 
Protestant,” the Conference revoked its privilege of reporting 
as an auxiliary institution. The Education Committee con- 
demned any group or institution which followed policies 
unsympathetic with the Christian faith and distinctive 
“Mennonite doctrines.21 On the other hand, the academies’ 
constituents reproached the Conference for its presumed 
secular and modernist influences. Few academy graduates 
have participated in Western District programs or attended 
Bethel College. Instead they have attended Grace Bible 
Institute and affiliated primarily with evangelical, non- 
Mennonite Christians. ?2 Only the General Conference’s home 
and foreign mission projects have attracted their support. In 
turn, critics accuse the Bible academies of fostering a “‘holier 
than thou” attitude: ‘All that Bible Academy students are 
taught to do is pray and get up and testify and say nice things 
... but when they get out they are ‘little devils’ like all the rest.” 28 

The Western District Conference, which had originally 
been founded to promote Mennonite education, not only was 
unable to establish a Mennonite secondary school but also was 
estranged from its members who supported such schools. What 
had produced this situation? The division obviously was much 
older and deeper than attitudes toward the Bible academies. 
The roots of the conflict are evident in the discussions over 
higher education and the founding of Bethel College. Perhaps 
the diverse backgrounds of the original immigrants even 
contributed to the development of two major factions in the 
Western District Conference. Nevertheless, the American 
religious and social environment contributed extensively to the 
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nature of the division. Moreover, the characteristics of each 
faction did not take clear shape until the 1920s and 1930s. 
During this period many Mennonites allied with the fundamen- 
talists in a fierce war against modernism. Although the 
Mennonites themselves cannot easily be separated into 
fundamentalists and modernists, they did not emerge from the 
controversy unscathed. The primary battleground was Bethel 
College. 


Modernism and Bethel College 

The debate between religious liberals and conservatives 
may be traced at least as far back as the Reformation. However, 
this confrontation reached its climax in the United States 
during the 1920s and 1930s. In 1895 the Niagara Conference 
had defined the five essentials of the Christian faith: infallibili- 
ty of the Bible, the virgin birth of Christ, his substitutionary 
atonement, his physical resurrection, and his second coming. 
About 1910 a series of pamphlets, The Fundamentals, further 
elaborated and publicized the orthodox position. Biblical 
inerrancy, dispensationalism, and revivalism became the 
hallmarks of fundamentalism, a movement among the more 
conservative churchmen to counter modernist influences. 
Anyone who imputed errors to the biblical narratives was a 
modernist. Higher criticism and the theory of evolution were 
the most dangerous forms of modernism. The aftermath of 
World War I with its aura of pessimism and despair provoked a 
full-scale controversy over doctrine. Scholars have recently 
recognized the complexity and variety within both the 
fundamentalist and modernist movements, but contemporar- 
ies made a clear division between the two camps. 24 Although 
not all Mennonites joined the fundamentalists, very few 
desired to be called modernists. 

Little has been written about the relationship of the 
Mennonites and the fundamentalists.2° Mennonites soon 
became actively involved in the controversy, and the primary 
Mennonite advocates of a new Mennonite fundamentalism 
were John Horsch and Daniel Kauffman, both (Old) Menno- 
nites. Horsch directed many of his criticisms against General 
Conference leaders and educators, particularly those who had 
once been (Old) Mennonites. Yet no evidence exists that the 
overall position of the two denominations differed significant- 
ly. One of Horsch’s complaints was that young people ‘“‘are 
robbed of their faith while being educated in Mennonite 
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institutions.” 26 Mennonites in the 1920s were concerned that 
modernism had infiltrated their schools. In 1923 Goshen 
College was required to close for one year to purge itself of 
liberalism. Eastern Mennonite College and the Hesston 
Academy and Bible School were founded to propagate the 
conservative position.?’ Bethel College also faced turmoil and 
the possibility of schism. 

Bethel College had always engendered suspicions among 
its constituents in the Western District. Earlier the Halstead 
Seminary had dismissed Emil Otto for unorthodox opinions, 
and in 1900 H. J. Webster was removed from the Bethel faculty 
“to make room for a Mennonite.” The traditional Mennonite 
skepticism about higher education made Bethel particularly 
susceptible to doubts about its religious teachings. In 1896 the 
Education Committee sought to quell any hesitancy among 
parents by recommending Bethel for all Mennonite youth. 
Other colleges were less safe: some even taught the Darwinian 
theory and undermined the authority of Scripture. 28 Neverthe- 
less, rumors and grumbling in the constituency swelled after 
the turn of the century. Mennonite periodicals began to 
announce the dangers of modernism. One wonders at the 
response to an article, reprinted in The Mennonite, which 
attacked higher criticism for its German origins.22 The 
mounting public discussion of doctrinal issues undoubtedly 
intensified the strain between Bethel and its constituents. In 
1913 an observer noted that Bethel had “‘little theology” or 
concern for “‘spiritual welfare.” °° Finally the storm which had 
been brewing for many years broke loose. 

In October 1916 Jacob Frank Balzer, a young Bible 
instructor at Bethel, explained in a chapel address that the 
Book of Daniel was probably not written during the Babyloni- 
an captivity but much later. In the next chapel gathering, 
Gustav Enss, who taught German, lashed out at Balzer’s use of 
higher criticism. Enss also carried his concerns to President J. 
W. Kliewer, who sided with Balzer and reprimanded Enss. The 
matter came to the attention of the board of directors, which 
undertook to investigate Balzer’s theology. Extensive corre- 
spondence between Balzer and board member P. H. Richert 
evidently cleared Balzer of heresy. However, in November 1916 
the board decided to review Bethel’s textbooks which dealt with 
religious subjects. A year later Balzer observed that further 
investigation and dictation regarding his teaching would 
prompt his resignation. Enss and others had continued to 
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harass him, but the board of directors responded by dismissing 
Enss.?! Did this action settle the dispute with a victory for 
modernism? 

Balzer requested a leave of absence and did not return to 
Bethel. Enss became the pastor of the Hopefield church and 
vowed that the Conference would hear more from him. 
Nevertheless, in 1919 and 1920 a series of crises hit the college: 
a furor of recriminations surrounded the dismissal of two 
faculty members; the board of directors narrowly rejected a 
major reorganization of the administrative structure; the 
faculty challenged the board to declare its attitude toward 
advanced religious training and instruction; the board request- 
ed that faculty members sign statements of orthodoxy; 
President Kliewer resigned; and a portion of the alumni 
rebelled against the board. The Balzer-Enss affair had only 
been a preliminary skirmish. 3? 

The board of directors of Bethel College was caught in a 
cross fire. On the one hand, faculty and students accused the 
board of encroachments upon academic freedom. They believed 
that the board was narrow-minded and intolerant. On the other 
hand, numerous members of the constituency and Western 
District congregations criticized the board as too lenient and 
guilty of promoting modernism. The Western District Confer- 
ence intervened to resolve the crisis and support the college 
board. 

It will be recalled that a private corporation controlled 
Bethel College. A natural means of improving the relationship 
between the college and its constituency was through more 
direct involvement of the conference and its congregations in 
the college corporation. Advocates of a closer connection 
between the Conference and college had existed for many 
years. In 1916 the Conference appointed a five-member 
committee to meet with a committee from the college board in 
order to design a plan for closer relations between the college 
and Conference. ** A year later, after extensive discussions and 
considerable disagreement, a plan was submitted to the 
Conference. The proposal provided for the transfer of one less 
than 2 of the college’s directors to the Conference. However, 
upon the collection of $100,000 for the endowment fund of 
Bethel College, the Conference would receive one more than 12 
the directors. Action was delayed one year while the plan was 
revised to allow other district conferences of the General 
Conference the opportunity to participate. 34 
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On June 6, 1918, a special session of the Western District 
Conference approved the amended plan. The number of 
directors was increased to thirteen. The conferences which 
chose to participate would nominate candidates for the college 
board, and the corporation would elect the required number 
from these nominees. Initially the district conferences would 
hold six places on the board, but this number would increase to 
seven as soon as $100,000 was deposited in the endowment 
fund. The Western District approved this plan and immediately 
appointed a committee to solicit the funds. Over $50,000 had 
been raised when the Conference gathered for its regular 
annual session in November 1918. One year later the fund 
reached its goal. In 1921 the college received $100,762.17, of 
which the Western District had contributed $96,102.17. It is 
somewhat ironic that over $60,000 of this amount consisted of 
war bonds and stamps. Mennonites were quite happy to part 
with these securities which had often been purchased under 
coercion during World War I.* 

Thus in 1921 the Conference accomplished what it had 
~ been unable to agree upon in 1887: Bethel College indirectly 
became a Conference-controlled institution. What impact 
would this new relationship have upon the college? Would the 
new arrangement resolve the turmoil involving the college and 
its divided constituency? How could the college best serve the 
Conference? Had the Conference progressed sufficiently to 
assume the responsibility of managing the college? No sudden 
changes are evident in the administration of the college during 
the 1920s. Mistrust within the constituency persisted; however, 
the Conference avoided a major confrontation over the role and 
future of the college until 1932. 

A series of minor incidents prefaced the 1932 controversy. 
In 1920 the Conference urged the college to stress the use of 
German, especially in the Bible courses.2° In addition, the 
Conference continually pressured the college to offer a broader 
Bible curriculum. Nevertheless, evidence indicates that even 
the existing Bible courses were not well attended. A gulf existed 
between the conservative ideals of the constituency and the 
progressive desires of the students. It is not clear that any 
action on the part of the college could narrow this gap. This 
unhealthy situation had deep roots. 

On March 22, 1921, a special Conference session, called by 
the Bethel College board, met to discuss the financial situation 
of the college. Bethel had a small but growing deficit, and 
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efforts to balance the budget proved unsuccessful. A depressed 
agricultural market during the 1920s reduced the resources of 
Bethel’s constituency, but the board of directors explained their 
failure in theological terms: ‘‘Probably the greatest difficulty 
lying in the way is the conception that modern theology is 
being taught in Bethel College. That certain elements of 
modern theology were being taught in our school several years 
ago can unfortunately not be denied.’’?” The board vowed that 
the teachers promoting these beliefs had been purged. 

A committee of the board of directors conducted an 
extensive investigation of all accusations against the college. 
The special 1921 Conference session was an effort to publicize 
the results of this investigation and to exonerate Bethel College 
of all heresy charges. In October this discussion continued at 
the regular Conference meeting. Certainly faculty members 
still balked at signing a “Confession of Faith and Doctrine” 
prepared three years earlier. In response the Conference asked 
all ministers present if they would be willing to sign this 
statement. A new committee, consisting of H. R. Voth, Franz 
Albrecht, and P. H. Unruh, was appointed in March to report on 
graduate schools which would be theologically suitable for 
Mennonite students. P. H. Richert, J. M. Suderman, and B. W. 
Harder from the Bethel board of directors joined this investiga- 
tion. 38 Finally, the Conference requested that the college board 
prepare a plan whereby the Conference could obtain land and 
erect a building on the campus. Was this an effort by the 
Conference to establish a separate school or department within 
Bethel College? The implications are not clear. Perhaps the 
Conference wished to continue the Bethel Academy in this 
proposed structure. 

Bethel College’s indebtedness increased from $16,276.59 in 
1923 to $100,834.91 in 1930. The arrival of the Depression 
completely undermined the college’s already unstable finan- 
cial status. A failure to obtain accreditation became linked with 
the financial crisis since Bethel’s endowment was too small to 
meet accreditation standards set by the North Central 
Association. A variety of endowment campaigns, special 
donations, and other expedients did not raise the necessary 
capital. The story of Bethel’s difficulties is extremely com- 
plex. 39 

The crisis reached its climax in 1932. The Western District 
finally determined the ultimate nature of its commitment to 
higher education and Bethel College. The traditional suspicion 
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of higher education and the current controversy over secu- 
larism and modernism combined to confront the Conference 
with perhaps the greatest challenge to its unity. 

Rumors critical of Bethel College continued to circulate 
throughout the 1920s. They ranged from complaints about too 
little German to too much athletics. However, the real issue at 
stake was the basic type of school which the Conference should 
support. Opposition to the more progressive education offered 
by Bethel gradually solidified. A major faction of the Confer- 
ence wished the college would limit its curriculum strictly to 
Bible and religious studies. In 1932 H. P. Krehbiel led this 
faction in an effort to remold Bethel College.4° Perhaps the 
dispute over Bethel’s fate was only one phase of a power 
struggle within the Conference. 

H. P. Krehbiel explained his attitude toward Bethel: 


Already 27 years ago my father and Heinrich Richert and D. 
Gaeddert and others saw that another direction in education 
must be taken than was given then by the school. There were 
earnest efforts made to create a Bible school then to be 
independent of Bethel. But that was relentlessly thwarted and 
destroyed by David Goerz. I was called then to help with the 
preparation efforts. Later I attempted the same thing; that 
has been 15 years ago. J. W. Kliewer thwarted that. 4! 


In 1931 Krehbiel renewed his effort to found an independent 
Bible school. He complained that Bethel had completely lost 
sight of its original purpose. Congregations remained destitute 
of spiritual leadership—leadership Bethel should be providing. 
Krehbiel concluded, “It is this, the unescapable consequence of 
the fact, that a person in the school is educated and prepared for 
the world and not for the work of the Kingdom of God.” Would 
the Conference accept this dichotomy and condemn Bethel as 
worldly? Certainly Bethel was not the type of institution that 
most delegates to the first Kansas Conference had envisioned. 
Yet it was not clear that a liberal arts college was inconsistent 
with the twentieth-century needs of the Mennonites. 

H. P. Krehbiel’s role in these events is somewhat enigmat- 
ic. Years earlier he had studied at the liberal Oberlin College. 
Through the years his writings and collecting habits reveal an 
eclectic and not consistently fundamentalist stance. Did his 
vow to “get Goerz” and destroy Bethel forty years earlier 
motivate his opposition to Bethel? Krehbiel was a successful 
businessman and publisher, but he condemned preparation for 
the world at Bethel. He was also a leading member of the Peace 
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Committee and staunch supporter of nonresistance. To what 
extent did he identify with the militaristic and nationalistic 
fundamentalists in his attacks on modernism? Moreover, 
Krehbiel, the founder of the Burrton Mennonite Church, was 
extensively involved in home mission work. Could he fail to see 
the major contribution of Bethel College to the Conference’s 
leadership and mission activities? Regardless of his own 
motives, Krehbiel’s concerns attracted a large following within 
the Conference. His self-assurance and strong will undoubtedly 
attracted supporters. 42 

Krehbiel began his campaign by printing a booklet, 
“Menno Christian Workers School,” which described his ideal 
for a Mennonite school. Bethel had failed because it did not 
train ministers or provide correct religious instruction. He 
polled local ministers and, finding support, attempted to rally 
the Conference behind a plan to found a separate school. P. H. 
Richert, a member of the Bethel College board and close friend 
of Krehbiel, responded cautiously, “I should not like to take an 
active part in this movement, until it becomes generally evident 
to our people that Bethel College cannot go on.” 4? Krehbiel 
argued that his new school would not interfere with Bethel, but 
it was apparent that two schools could not survive. 

On March 2, 1932, a meeting of the college corporation 
resolved to present the deteriorating position of the college to 
the Conference for discussion. H. P. Krehbiel, C. EK. Krehbiel, P. 
H. Richert, and P. H. Unruh petitioned the Conference to holda 
special session to protect its rights and interests in Bethel 
College. The meaning of this petition became apparent on April 
6, 1932, when the Conference gathered in the Newton city 
auditorium for perhaps the stormiest session in its history. 
Before the meeting, H. P. Krehbiel distributed the charter for 
his proposed Bible school. He requested that the Conference 
take back its $100,000 from the Bethel College endowment fund 
and use this money to found the Bible school. 

The dynamic leadership of Jonas Graber, a member of the 
college board, marshalled supporters of the college. A lengthy 
debate regarding the purpose of the college and the ownership 
of the $100,000 fund followed. The issue was decided by a close 
vote of 149 to 131: the Conference proclaimed that the $100,000 
was not a special fund of the Conference but the property of the 
college corporation.‘4 If ten voters had switched sides, the 
survival of Bethel College would have been in serious jeopardy. 
Without the endowment fund the college would have been 
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insolvent. Moreover, a rival Bible school patronized by a 
substantial faction of the Conference and financed with the 
$100,000 fund might have permanently split the Conference. 
Instead, the Conference reaffirmed its confidence in Bethel 
College and vowed to unite in order to overcome the financial 
difficulties. 

The implications of such a narrow victory saving the 
college were not immediately clear. Widespread lack of 
confidence in Bethel College was evident, but this vote 
probably did not denote corresponding support for Krehbiel’s 
school. Only the succeeding years would reveal the true 
relationship between the college and the Conference. J. W. 
Kliewer ended his second administration as president of Bethel 
College in March 1982, just before the crucial session of the 
Conference. Under the leadership of his successor, Edmund G. 
Kaufman, Bethel College entered a new era. Enrollment 
steadily increased until the beginning of World War II. A 
variety of programs sought improved relations with the 
constituency. Accreditation by the North Central Association 
~ of Colleges was achieved in 1938, and by the end of World War 
IT the college had eliminated its indebtedness. Three develop- 
ments in particular affected the relationship between Bethel 
College and the Western District Conference. 4° 

First of all, in 1933 the organization of Bethel College 
Fellowships began. A central committee assisted congrega- 
tions in the formation of groups to stimulate local support of the 
college. In December 1934, twenty-four congregations had 
fellowships with a total membership of 997. The number of 
fellowships increased to forty-four in early 1937. Each year all 
of the fellowships held a joint meeting on the Bethel Campus. 
As the program expanded, district meetings also were held. The 
Bethel College Fellowships solicited funds for the college. On 
March 7, 1949, 328 representatives of thirty congregations 
gathered for the annual banquet and presented over $90,000 to 
the college.4® Gradually the fellowships became indistin- 
guishable from the congregations that they represented. This 
program was extremely important in drawing the Conference’s 
congregations and Bethel closer together. 

Secondly, Bethel College began to serve a more direct role 
in providing leadership for the Conference. Bethel had always 
trained workers for the church, and in 1937 the college 
announced a new series of courses for Christian workers: 
Sunday school teachers, ministers, and missionaries.‘7 A year 
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later the college established a Church Service Committee to 
cooperate in the work of the Home Mission Committee. A. 
Warkentin, A. E. Kreider, and H. A. Fast administered the 
program. Bethel faculty and students began to serve smaller 
congregations on a regular basis. For example, in October 1941, 
eight churches were visited a total of twenty-three times. Thus 
Bethel became an integral part of the home mission program. 
The Herman Sudermann service scholarship fund aided 
students who wished to enter religious work in obtaining an 
education. 4? Thus Bethel College began more directly to meet 
the needs which the Conference believed were consistent with 
the original purpose of the college. 

Finally, a group of Mennonites established a rival school, 
Grace Bible Institute, in Omaha, Nebraska. Grace Bible 
Institute (GBI) originated as an auxiliary school of the 
Oklahoma Bible Academy. Following the commencement 
ceremony at OBA in 1942, a group of ministers met to discuss 
the expansion of OBA. On June 1, 1943, ten ministers met to 
formalize plans for the school and to investigate possible 
locations. Omaha was selected as the site. In September 1943, 
GBI opened with eighteen students. Mennonites from several 
districts of the General Conference were extensively involved 
in the planning and operation of the Institute. Paul Kuhlman 
(Meno), Solomon Mouttet (Inola), and J. C. Kaufman (White- 
water) were instrumental in the school’s organization.*? GBI 
immediately announced that its purpose was not to criticize or 
compete with other General Conference schools, but its origins 
aroused considerable anxiety. The opponents of Bethel College 
had given up the fight to change the character of Bethel. A 
cautious statement by C. E. Krehbiel, president of the General 
Conference, avoided an official sanction of the school but 
hoped for cooperation. °° 

Grace Bible Institute requested affiliation as an auxiliary 
of the Western District Conference, but the Conference denied 
the appeal partially because the school was located in the 
Northern District. However, several meetings between GBI 
and Conference officials were held to promote cooperation, and 
W. F. Unruh visited GBI on behalf of the Conference.*! GBI 
attracted a number of students from the Western District, 
particularly from those congregations which previously had 
sent students to Hesston College and Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles (BIOLA). Many graduates of Berean Academy and 
OBA have continued their studies at GBI. GBI does not 
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compete directly with Bethel College because each school has 
its own well-defined constituency, but occasionally the rela- 
tions between GBI and the Conference have become quite 
strained. The origins and nature of GBI’s constituency are 
significant. The broader dispute between fundamentalists and 
nonfundamentalists had a major impact on the Western 
District Conference, and GBI is one of the important by- 
products. 


Conclusion—Bethel College and the Conference 


The year 1932 was an important turning point for the 
Western District Conference. The Conference decided that it 
would continue to support Bethel College without any signifi- 
cant changes in its curriculum or organization. Bethel 
remained a Christian liberal arts college. Furthermore, the 
Conference and Bethel defined their new relationship which 
had been established between 1916 and 1921. Unlike Goshen 
College, Bethel did not close, and few heresy trials or purges 

took place. The Conference asserted, albeit by a narrow 
- margin, that its future efforts in higher education would rest in 
the hands of Bethel College. 

Nevertheless, the 1932 settlement did not heal the division 
in the Conference. A more evangelical and fundamentalistic 
faction remained suspicious of Bethel College. A survey of the 
colleges attended by Mennonite students from the Western 
District Conference between 1925 and 1936 reveals the extent 
and nature of the division. Many congregations strongly 
supported Bethel College: Buhler (30 students to Bethel—0 to 
other colleges); Bethel College (60—0); Goessel (25—2); Tabor 
(20—6); Halstead (29—9); and Deer Creek (19—3). Other 
congregations were less enthusiastic about sending their 
children to Bethel: First Mennonite of Beatrice (0O—11); First 
Mennonite of Newton (56—28); Pawnee Rock (22—25); Zion 
(17—13); Emmaus (5—36); and Ransom (2—8). Sixty-two 
percent of the college students from the twenty-eight reporting 
congregations attended Bethel. Where did the other 38 percent 
study? 

Several of the major state universities and colleges 
attracted contingents of about ten to twelve students. Private 
colleges accounted for only a handful of students. Some 
students simply attended the closest college: Tabor attracted 
students from the Hillsboro area. Two exceptions to this 
pattern existed. Hesston College had over thirty students, 
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including thirteen from Emmaus and twelve from First 
Mennonite of Newton. BIOLA had over forty Western District 
students, including eighteen from Emmaus, seven from First 
Mennonite of Newton, and five from Ransom. ®? While students 
who attended the state schools perhaps may be considered in 
some respect “‘secularized,” those at Hesston and BIOLA 
belonged to the more “conservative” or “fundamentalist” 
faction. 

This 1937 survey does not explain either why certain 
congregations did not support Bethel during this period or 
whether Bethel regained their confidence at a later date. 
Evidence exists that congregations such as First Mennonite of 
Newton have alternated between periods of alienation from 
and support for Bethel. Numerous Mennonites attended 
BIOLA early in the twentieth century, and BIOLA along with 
Moody Bible Institute and Northwestern Bible Institute 
continued to attract Mennonites through the 1920s and 
1930s. 3 

The demand within the Western District for an education 
with more emphasis on Bible and doctrine has been persistent. 
To a certain extent the Western District and Bethel did not 
respond to this concern. Yet it is doubtful whether a new 
curriculum or emphasis at Bethel could have satisfied this need 
and attracted the more conservative Mennonites. 

What should the proper relationship be between Bethel 
College and the Western District? Have the unique circumstan- 
ces which nearly a century ago precluded the foundation and 
operation of Bethel by the Conference changed sufficiently to 
permit a more integral affiliation of these two institutions? 
These questions were not answered in 1932, although the 
Conference affirmed its commitment to the college. In 1959 
Bethel President D. C. Wedel observed, “‘Bethel is now the only 
church-related college in Kansas which does not receive direct 
support from denominational sources.” 54 Bethel’s connection 
with the Conference is still defined by basically the same 
indirect structure instituted in 1918. Bethel also continued to 
rely on voluntary contributions. Yet the college and the 
Conference have constantly sought means for closer coopera- 
tion. Moreover, the Conference’s support has been crucial to the 
college’s success and survival. 

Some of the concerns about Mennonite higher education 
expressed as early as the 1890s recur today. Why do many 
Mennonite students go to state universities? Do we need a 
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church college? Should Mennonite parents send their children 
to Bethel? Judith Senner’s controversial paper on these topics 
highlighted the 1965 session of the Western District.°> Senner 
countered many of the traditional arguments in favor of 
denominational schools. On the one hand, state schools offered 
a much broader curriculum and further specialization of study. 
Moreover, Mennonite students could easily maintain their 
Christian faith on the campus of a state school. On the other 
hand, Mennonite schools were often unhealthy psychological- 
ly and religiously. Their atmosphere was too homogeneous and 
intolerant. Senner called for a basic reevaluation of the 
Mennonite faith and traditions, and she challenged the 
Conference to meet the needs of Mennonite students attending 
state universities. The discussion of the Conference’s basic role 
in education continues. “Should the church stay in higher 
education—can it?” was the topic of Robert Kreider’s address to 
800 men and boys at the annual Mennonite Men’s retreat at 
Camp Mennoscah on April 27 and 28, 1968.56 

Does Bethel College offer sufficient courses in Bible and 
religion? Why is there such liberal teaching at Bethel? Doubts 
among the constituency about higher education and, in 
particular, about Bethel College have persisted. Some critics 
continue to find secularism and modernism running rampant 
on the Bethel campus. Damaging rumors circulate as they once 
did in the 1890s. For example, in 1962 a series of lectures by 
Markus Barth, the renowned theologian, sparked a controver- 
sy. Frank W. Busenitz lifted two pages of phrases from Barth’s 
lectures and circulated them as illustrations of the erroneous 
teachings of Bethel College. Elmer R. Friesen, the Conference 
minister, informed all Conference pastors that a rebuttal by 
Bethel President Vernon Neufeld was available.®’ In 1966 the 
Conference executive committee itself expressed concern over 
the college’s handling of the issue of dancing on campus. *® 

The mere mention of Bethel College in some Conference 
congregations results in immediate criticism of the religious 
and moral situation at the college. This phenomenon is one 
result of a deep theological split within the Conference. Bethel 
College has been unable to overcome the prejudices which 
damage its reputation in more fundamentalistic circles. 

For many years the Western District and Bethel have 
worked together closely not only to enhance the value of an 
education at Bethel but also to unify the goals of the college and 
its constituency. In 1963 the Conference passed a major 
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resolution to improve the relationship between the college and 
Conference. °? The Conference recognized the difficulties facing 
Bethel: increasing secularism, rising costs in education, and 
strengthening of public universities. The resolution called on 
the congregations to double their financial support, to 
encourage their young people to attend Bethel, and to make 
positive suggestions regarding the program of the college. In 
turn, Bethel promised to relate its mission more closely to the 
work of the church. Representatives of the Conference and 
Bethel would visit all congregations to improve relationships 
between the constituency and the college. 

This concern expressed in 1963 resulted in a new approach 
to cooperation between Bethel and the Conference. Walter 
Klaassen and Albert J. Meyer conducted a special study of 
Bethel’s role as a church college. Out of their work and other 
discussions between Bethel and the Western District grew a 
proposal for a Center for Church Renewal.® A building on 
the Bethel campus would house the Western District offices, 
archives, loan library, and a chapel. The director of the center 
would strengthen contacts between the college and the church 
and serve as the college chaplain. In addition, the idea of a 
Conference professor of religious studies was revived. 

However, only a limited version of this plan was imple- 
mented. The conference offices were moved from the General 
Conference headquarters to Goerz Hall on the campus, and 
occasional workshops, seminars, and other activities were held 
in Goerz Hall. The center, nevertheless, did not develop an 
extensive or continuous program. 

In March 1968, Ralph K. Weber became Bethel’s religious 
life director, a joint position sponsored by the college and 
Conference. Nevertheless, the position of religious life director 
was eliminated after the 1968-69 school year. The Vietnam War 
and student activism hindered Weber’s work as college 
chaplain and undermined efforts to promote closer ties between 
the students and the church. Young people throughout the 
nation were disaffected with authority, and locally Bethel 
became a target of this estrangement during a period of protest 
movements and alienation. Students had little interest in closer 
ties with the church. Thus the somewhat grandiose plan for a 
Center for Church Renewal failed to revitalize religious life at 
Bethel. Perhaps this was neither the best time nor means for 
building a better relationship between Bethel and its constitu- 
ency. 
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These efforts during the 1960s to increase the constituen- 
cy’s confidence in and support of Bethel College failed to avert a 
major crisis in 1970. Enrollment plummeted, and a budget 
deficit of about $175,000 was predicted for the 1970-71 school 
year alone. A special session of the Conference was held at 
Bethel College on November 27 and 28, 1970. Discussion 
focused on the financial situation and goals of the college. 
Although the 1970 crisis was perhaps as grave as that in 1932, 
the moods of the two gatherings were quite different. The 1970 
session recognized the lack of confidence and communication 
between the church and Bethel, but the Western District 
affirmed an overriding commitment to its college. The church 
and college were interdependent, and no movement to abandon 
Bethel surfaced. Instead, the Conference voted to assume any 
budget deficit and to facilitate mutual understanding of the 
mission of the college.*! A motion to transfer full control and 
ownership of Bethel College to the church was tabled. 

A year later the Conference confirmed its undertaking to 
support Bethel by recommending the college to all of its young 
people and congregations and by receiving offerings to help 
defray expenses. ®2 The overt crisis soon passed, but pressures 
upon small church-related liberal arts institutions have 
increased. In three respects Bethel emerged from this crisis 
better equipped to face these pressures. 

First of all, a goals study begun in 1970 encouraged Bethel 
to assume a new sense of vision and purpose. This study 
involved over sixty persons from the college community, 
including board members, faculty, students, and constituency 
representatives. The final report, approved by the college board 
on February 5, 1972, confirmed Bethel’s mission as a church- 
related institution. In addition to the traditional role in 
training religious leaders, the report emphasized the positive 
side of nonresistance: peacemaking, reconciliation, and social 
involvement.®? The Western District and Bethel took the first 
major step toward substantial agreement and understanding 
regarding their relationship since the college had opened 
eighty years earlier. Perhaps the vision of the Conference for 
the first time approached that of the original founders of 
Bethel. The goals study revealed the common identity of the 
college and its constituency. 

Secondly, Bethel began a new and expanded program to 
communicate its goals to the constituency. Recall the Confer- 
ence’s ordination of H. H. Ewert to promote the work of the 
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Halstead Seminary. Efforts in this direction had never been 
thorough nor consistent enough to have a major impact on 
attitudes within congregations. Bethel College had always 
remained somewhat remote and threatening to some Menno- 
nites. In early 1971 representatives of the Conference, faculty, 
and board visited fifty of the sixty-four Conference congrega- 
tions. People had a chance to ask questions and meet faculty 
members. ®4 Some doors and minds remained closed to Bethel 
College. Nevertheless, the Fall Festival and presentations of 
students and faculty to congregations continue to draw Bethel 
and the Conference closer together. The common identity of the 
Conference and its college requires constant nurture and 
evaluation. 

Finally, the interdependence of Bethel College and the 
Western District Conference has received full recognition. The 
Conference realized that the Mennonites’ loss of their leader- 
ship, young people, and Anabaptist principles was not 
unrelated to the crisis facing Bethel. 

On the one hand, the Conference needs its college. Bethel 
has trained teachers and church workers who have served the 
Mennonite communities. It has continued the religious 
training received in the home and church and helped to develop 
Christian character and an Anabaptist perspective. Further- 
more, in spite of prejudices and rumors, Bethel has undoubtedly 
been the greatest force for unity in the Western District. 

On the other hand, the college needs the Conference. Bethel 
could not survive without a stream of Mennonite students and 
generous offerings from Mennonite congregations. For many 
years a commendable average of 60 to 70 percent of Bethel’s 
students came from Western District congregations. A major 
percentage of the budget is raised by voluntary contributions 
from alumni, congregations, and other friends of the college. 
Moreover, Bethel has required the confidence and understand- 
ing of its Mennonite constituency as competition and financial 
pressure increased. 

Although periods of crisis and hardship have threatened 
the relationship between Bethel and the Western District, it is 
no longer possible to imagine one institution without the other. 
The importance and role of education in society has changed 
since the founding of Bethel College, but Bethel has always 
sought a balance between the demands and needs of the 
students and the desires of the constituency. Some Mennonites 
have not been satisfied, and they send their children to more 
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conservative schools or Bible institutes. Other students have 
chosen state universities. However, a substantial majority 
within the Conference has strongly supported Bethel, and 
Bethel is an expression of the values and goals of the 
Conference. Although the relationship between the college and 
Conference has sometimes been unclear, both institutions seek 
the same end as servants of Christ. 


Conclusion—A House Divided 


Bethel College survived its confrontation with secularism 
and modernism because Bethel has mirrored the inroads of 
secularism and modernism on the Western District Conference 
as a whole. Yet not all individuals have been equally influenced 
by these forces. Often more fundamentalistic Mennonites have 
expressed opposition to Bethel College. They have also been the 
strongest supporters of religious education through Oklahoma 
Bible Academy, Berean Academy, and Central Christian High 
School. The Western District, in contrast, has implicitly denied 
the value of such schools by its failure to maintain an 
elementary or secondary school. These educational concerns 
reveal a deep split between “conservatives” and “‘liberals” in 
the Western District Conference. 

How did the descendants of the original immigrants to 
Kansas come to be divided into two factions? What are the 
characteristics of each group? How has the tension between 
them influenced the values and programs of the Conference? 

These questions cannot be answered simply in terms of a 
dispute between fundamentalists and modernists. The Menno- 
nites may not accurately be described as either “fundamental- 
ist” or “modernist.” The issues are much more subtle and 
complex for them. Even the terms “liberal” and “‘conservative’”’ 
do not express the differences among Mennonites. Both 
factions contained liberal and conservative aspects, and their 
theology overlaps on many points. Nevertheless, a division 
clearly exists, and some labels must be appropriated to describe 
the situation. Although liberal and conservative are over- 
worked terms and have many connotations, we will use them to 
identify the two factions because these descriptions are less 
pejorative than fundamentalist or modernist. 

Numerous members of the Western District Conference 
associated themselves with the fundamentalists in the early 
twentieth century. Even before World War I and the spread of 
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public high schools alarmed the Mennonites, they had called 
for parents to support parochial schools and other means to 
avoid the onrush of secularism and liberalism. Most Menno- 
nites opposed the modernists’ questioning of the authority of 
the Bible, and fundamentalism was a natural ally in this battle 
to moderate secularization. However, cooperation with the 
fundamentalists was also an example of acculturation. The 
alliance with the fundamentalists introduced new emphases 
into the Mennonites’ theological orientation. The Mennonites 
who retained these emphases became the ‘“conservative’”’ 
faction of the Conference. They have remained a substantial 
and outspoken minority within the Western District. 

The fundamentalists stressed evangelism, which was also 
a central Anabaptist concern. Thus the Mennonites were quite 
receptive to this aspect of fundamentalism. Nevertheless, the 
evangelism of the fundamentalists was in many respects 
different from that of the home and foreign mission programs 
of the Western District and General Conference. Revivalism 
was a primary manifestation of fundamentalist evangelism. 
The Western District approved revivals, and most congrega- 
tions had a “series of meetings” or revival each year. Yet these 
Mennonite revivals bore little resemblance to the camp 
meetings of the fundamentalists. The fundamentalist revivals 
focused on converting the “born-again” Christian and did not 
resemble the more scholarly “Bible lectures” of Mennonite 
revivals. In fact, one could probably measure the fundamental- 
ists’ influence on a Mennonite congregation by the nature of 
their revivals. 

A second element of fundamentalism which affected the 
Mennonites also shaped the character of their evangelism. The 
fundamentalists accentuated the importance of a Christian’s 
conversion, salvation, and inner spiritual life. The major 
emphasis was on the resurrection and on the saving blood of 
Christ. These were not new themes to the Mennonites. Pietism 
had introduced them to this outlook in Europe and Russia, 
although the Mennonite Brethren were influenced to a greater 
extent than the Mennonites who joined the General Confer- 
ence. This type of fundamentalist spirituality had a tendency 
toward emotionalism. Thus the revivals of the fundamentalists 
and conservative Mennonites were more emotional, and there 
was more emphasis on personal salvation. Each converted or 
“born-again” Christian also had a duty to share his or her 
conversion experience and to participate personally in further 
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evangelism. Testimonials and faith healing characterized 
fundamentalist revivals. 

The distinction between “conservative” and “liberal” 
Mennonites originally was a matter of degree, not principle. 
The liberal Mennonites also believed in evangelism and inner 
spirituality. Nevertheless, evidence exists that some conserva- 
tive Mennonites in the Western District were greatly affected 
by fundamentalist doctrines such as dispensationalism, 
millennialism, or substitutionary atonement. Perhaps the 
conservative Mennonites also picked up some anti-intellectual 
tendencies from the fundamentalists. However, the separation 
of the conservative and liberal Mennonites into factions was a 
very gradual process, and the two groups continued to overlap. 
The formation of the Bible academies and existence of Bethel 
College have been key factors in a continuing and lengthy 
process of polarization. 

The fundamentalists in the United States influenced the 
alienation of the conservative Mennonites from the liberal 
Mennonites. Moreover, new concerns of the liberal Mennonites 
were equally important contributors to disunity in the Western 
District. Although the liberal Mennonites were more receptive 
to higher criticism and theories of evolution, the acceptance of 
these aspects of modernism did not cause their disagreements 
with the conservatives. Instead, it was their revival and 
expansion of two elements of their Anabaptist heritage: 
nonresistance and mutual aid. The positive side of nonresis- 
tance, which grew in importance during the early twentieth 
century, joined with the traditional concern for mutual aid to 
produce an emphasis on social responsibility and involvement. 
The conservative Mennonites placed less importance on this 
development. Already in the 1930s some Mennonites viewed 
inner spirituality and social responsibility as antithetical 
demands on the Christian. 

This issue sparked a major dispute at the 1932 session of 
the Western District Conference. H. D. Penner, a former 
president of the General Conference and previously a professor 
of Bible at Bethel College, delivered an address on “The 
Twofold Nature of the Kingdom.” Penner called for the Western 
District to implement the social ministry of the gospel: ‘In 
order to experience the great joy of the genuine Christian 
religion one has to become active in the ‘field’ of the world 
socially.” He concluded that the person who was only 
personally or religiously saved “‘shall feel rather lonesome and 
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forsaken even in heaven.” ® When Penner finished speaking, a 
conservative delegate moved that the speech not be recorded in 
the minutes or published. This motion failed, but after an 
extensive debate the Conference passed a compromise resolu- 
tion affirming that “we still believe that faith in Jesus Christ 
and his blood is the only way to forgiveness of sin.” The 
Conference did not condemn Penner but called for further 
investigation of his remarks. 

This incident in 1932 is only the first indication of a 
growing rift over the expanded concept of nonresistance. The 
disagreement had little to do with the traditional Mennonite 
wariness about involvement in the world. The conservative 
Mennonites questioned the Conference’s priorities for peace- 
making, reconciliation, alternative service, and social minis- 
tries. They emphasized evangelism instead, and some conser- 
vative Mennonites began to contribute to and participate in 
non-Mennonite mission programs. 

Moreover, the Mennonites most influenced by the funda- 
mentalists tended to oppose conscientious objection to military 
service. With few exceptions, the Mennonites in the regular 
army during World War II came from more “conservative” or 
more “secularized”’ congregations. Antipacifism was a major 
component of fundamentalism. During the 1920s and 1930s 
most pacifists (not from the historic peace churches) were 
modernists. Fundamentalists were quite militaristic in their 
actions, and their interpretation of the Bible opposed nonresis- 
tance. The more conservative Mennonites did not immediately 
abandon nonresistance, but they gradually internalized and 
personalized the doctrine. Grace Bible Institute allowed ex- 
military personnel to teach at the school.®* In contrast, the 
more liberal Mennonites in the Conference politicized nonresis- 
tance and urged active involvement in peacemaking. 

By the end of World War II these theological tendencies 
had divided individuals and congregations in the Western 
District into two factions. The process of change had been 
extremely long and complicated. To a degree it paralleled 
developments in American religion in general. The dispute 
between fundamentalists and modernists was soon forgotten, 
and few Mennonites today can even define these terms. Yet the 
legacy of the dispute is evident in every session of the Western 
District and most discussions of current concerns. Numerous 
ministers, families, and congregations of the Western District 
may be labeled as “‘conservative’’ or “liberal” according to their 
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particular emphasis on evangelism and nonresistance. Sup- 
port of Bible academies and institutes or non-Mennonite 
programs of evangelism usually indicates a “conservative” 
emphasis. 

Nevertheless, one cannot correctly stereotype most Menno- 
nites as “liberals” or “conservatives.” Since the liberal and 
conservative positions are not always clearly defined and rigid, 
it is misleading to assume that all evangelical Mennonites 
oppose nonresistance. For example, H. P. Krehbiel’s career 
illustrates the combination of the liberal and conservative 
position. Today many members of Western District congrega- 
tions also link both emphases. 

What factors have caused congregations and individuals 
to move toward a more liberal or a more conservative position? 
This question requires further study. The characteristics of the 
original groups of immigrants do not explain this development. 
For example, the West Prussian Mennonites do not fit into any 
single category: Emmaus, Zion, and First Mennonite in 
Newton are relatively conservative; however, Brudertal and 
- Beatrice are less conservative. Moreover, the members of the 
Eden (Moundridge) and Alexanderwohl churches in some 
respects were among the least progressive immigrants, but 
these congregations have become perhaps the strongest 
supporters of Conference causes. Pretty Prairie, a Swiss 
Volhynian community like Eden, is much more conservative. 

Many of the Mennonites in Oklahoma and western Kansas 
are conservative. This might suggest that social and economic 
factors surrounding the Mennonite migration to these areas 
were influential, but these congregations are not uniformly 
conservative. Even resistance to acculturation and retention of 
the German language do not correlate to an affinity for the 
conservative position. Although Mennonites sought accep- 
tance among other Christians in America, acculturation did 
not necessarily make a group more open to fundamentalism. 

Education and leadership appear to have been the key 
determinants of a congregation’s theological orientation. The 
congregations with the greatest suspicion of a liberal arts 
education have tended to be more conservative. These commu- 
nities also were most concerned about the dangers of public 
education. In the long run the opposition of a few families to 
Bethel College could pull a congregation in a conservative 
direction. However, attitudes toward education were perhaps 
secondary to the influence of local leadership. A minister to a 
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certain extent reflects the views of his congregation, but he also 
has a major role in shaping those views. In numerous cases 
several years under a conservative pastor has drastically 
shifted the position of a congregation and has encouraged 
support of non-Mennonite institutions. ®’ Many other local and 
personal factors have undoubtedly determined the outlook of 
each congregation. 

The attitude of a congregation toward the Western District 
Conference has often been a major factor governing its 
theological position. One of the signs of a “conservative” 
congregation has been opposition to both the Western District 
and the General Conference. These congregations have often 
been labeled anti-Conference. Two factors account for this 
phenomenon. 

First, the conservative congregations have tended to 
support nondenominational, non-Conference programs. They 
have not used Mennonite hymnals, Sunday school materials, 
or other publications. They have invited non-Conference 
speakers to their revivals and supported non-Conference 
missions. Radio and television ministries are particularly 
popular with this group, and many recent Conference sessions 
have complained about financial contributions to these 
nondenominational organizations. 

Secondly, the conservative congregations have been less 
likely to support the programs of the Western District. They 
often have contributed only a small percentage of their “quota” 
to the budget. Their participation in workshops and other 
activities has been sporadic. Most opposition to Bethel College 
also has come from these congregations, and they less 
frequently call Bethel College and Mennonite Biblical Semi- 
nary graduates as their pastors. Thus the anti-Conference 
position of conservative congregations perpetuates itself. 

Can the Western District Conference continue to accommo- 
date the conservative and liberal factions? Several conserva- 
tive congregations have dropped out of the Conference. For 
many years the liberal faction has dominated the Conference, 
and frequent complaints of lack of sympathy with the 
conservative position have arisen. It has been difficult to 
reconcile the emphasis on evangelism and inner spirituality 
with the concern for active peacemaking. Perhaps it is 
impossible to satisfy both groups in one congregation. The 
conservative responds to a sermon on peacemaking, “What 
about ‘the blood’?” while the liberal responds to a sermon on 
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inner salvation, “What about ‘discipleship’?” Yet in some form 
these doctrines and emphases were all part of the original 
Anabaptist-Mennonite vision. 

This is not the place to analyze which group, conservative 
or liberal, represents the true Anabaptists. The pursuit of 
common causes may continue to reconcile both factions of the 
Conference. Meanwhile, the aftermath of the confrontation 
with secularism and modernism continues to dominate the 
concerns and discussions of the Western District. 


a 


An Age of Transition, 
9TH1940 


How shall we maintain and cultivate that reverence 
for spiritual values, for the Christian home, the school, 
and the Church which will stamp us indelibly as a 
“peculiar people’? —H. P. Krehbiel (1926) 


When the Mennonites arrived in Kansas in the 1870s, they 
were a unique people. Their communities, culture, faith, and 
language set them apart from their neighbors. The Mennonites 
prospered, and the process of Americanization transformed 
their lifestyle and outlook. When World War I suddenly and 
rudely ended over four decades of tranquillity and complacen- 
cy, questions and doubts concerning the future and mission of 
the Mennonites emerged.! The interwar years confronted 
society as a whole in America and Europe with a series of 
challenges. The battle between fundamentalism and moder- 
nism is one example of an issue which faced Mennonites and 
other Americans alike. The Depression was also a hardship for 
Mennonites as well as other Americans. However, the Menno- 
nites, in addition, had many special concerns during the 1920s 
and 1930s. In 1926 H. P. Krehbiel recorded twenty-one problems 
facing the General Conference. These issues ranged from 
mixed marriages and secret societies to a loss of identity and 
changes in leadership patterns. ? Krehbiel’s list includes many 
topics which troubled the Western District Conference. 

The interwar years constituted a major period of transition 
for the Western District. English replaced German as the 
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language spoken in the homes, church services, and Confer- 
ence sessions. Church practices were transformed. The home 
mission program changed its emphasis from an itinerant 
ministry to urban missions. Economic depression pushed 
many smaller rural churches toward extinction as Mennonites 
moved to the cities. The basic character of the Conference also 
changed. The original common causes uniting the Conference 
were adapted to keep pace with current conditions and needs. 
Even a new generation of leadership gradually assumed 
control. Jacob Buller, Jacob Stucky, Dietrich Gaeddert, 
Wilhelm Ewert, Christian Krehbiel, Leonhard Sudermann, 
David Goerz, and other original leaders were gone before World 
War I. During the 1930s most of the remaining leaders who 
could recall the formation of the Conference passed away. 
Many of these men, such as Heinrich Banman, John Plenert, 
Abraham Ratzlaff, and G. N. Harms, had attended the annual 
Conference sessions for over forty years.? A sense of stability 
and link with the past were lost as an “American” generation 
assumed responsibility. The Mennonites sought a new identity 
as their immigrant mentality dissipated. 


The Transition to English 


The most conspicuous symptom of acculturation for any 
group of immigrants was the adoption of the new native 
language. The employment of the old, European tongue often 
had a special cultural and religious significance. This was true 
of the Mennonites in the Western District Conference, and their 
transition to English was an especially slow and often painful 
process. The use of English signified the abandonment of 
centuries of tradition and the introduction of a new and alien 
religion. The German language also represented separation 
from the world. The first session of the Kansas Conference 
recommended teaching English in order to facilitate evange- 
lism among the English population, but it soon became clear 
that the Conference did not intend to forsake German as the 
official language of the Mennonites. Perhaps the German 
language, rather than any theological similarity, was primari- 
ly responsible for drawing the Kansas Conference together. 
The Western District Conference itself proved the staunchest 
supporter of German when English began to challenge its 
supremacy within the local congregations. 

World War I was the main catalyst which initiated the 
transition from the German to the English language. When the 
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United States entered the war, many public schools discon- 
tinued the teaching of German. Ordinances soon attempted to 
prohibit German in parochial schools, and rough signs in 
stores barked, “English only spoken here.” Bethel College also 
responded to pressure and halted instruction in German: ‘““The 
reasons for complying with the demands of the Loyalty League 
are simple: We think it will be easier to reinstall the German 
next year, or the year following, than to erect a new college 
building.” 4 However, the impact of the war lasted beyond the 
immediate ban on German. The Mennonites’ embarrassment 
about their German background did not soon fade away. 
Moreover, schools often did not resume German instruction 
after the war. 

World War I also stimulated a major change in the 
Mennonites’ consciousness. The war created discomfort with 
their German identity, but, most important, some Mennonites 
realized that the German language was secondary to the real 
meaning and uniqueness of their faith. The identification of 
faith and culture which had been forged in Europe and Russia 
was questioned. The Education Committee warned the paroch- 
ial schools of the moral crisis that the loss of instruction in 
German would bring about: “Only if we start our religious work 
with the children early and carry it on in a systematic manner, 
may we expect that they will walk in the way we desire.” > When 
the committee urged the schools to continue their previous 
studies in English, an ability to separate religious values from 
the German language was implied. 

In contrast, J.S. Hirschler had cautioned the Conference in 
1896 about preaching in English “‘because for the most part the 
people are not yet sufficiently ripe for it, so that they would take 
our principles of faith along with them into the English 
language.’® Some members of various congregations still 
upheld this position in the 1920s, but most Mennonites began to 
accept the English language as inevitable. The cost of not 
switching to English would be the loss of a large portion of the 
youth to other denominations. Young people were attending 
public schools where instruction was entirely in English. A few 
weeks of German school and training in the home and church 
were not adequate to preserve the German. The language issue 
divided congregations not simply between conservative and 
progressive members but between the younger and older 
generations. Young people increasingly could not understand a 
German sermon. English caused a parallel discomfort for older 
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ministers and worshipers.” How would the Conference and its 
congregations resolve this dilemma? 

The tensions and significance surrounding the transition 
to English are difficult to understand today, but individuals 
still remember the anxiety which accompanied the first 
English services. Several churches split over this issue and 
called upon the Conference to mediate. § Instead of reeommend- 
ing that congregations hold two separate services, the 
Conference advised them to use English on alternate Sundays 
or to incorporate two sermons, one in each language, into the 
service. The itinerant ministers of the Conference were often 
perplexed about the language to use: “‘How is it with Ebenezer, 
are you English altogether now, or do you have preaching in 
both languages? And what languages do Sichar, Hinton, and 
Tologa use now? I forget these things.” 9 Keeping abreast of the 
changes was a troublesome task, but a failure to preach in the 
“correct” language could be quite awkward. 

The shift to English proceeded at a different pace in each 
congregation. Local and personal factors influenced attitudes, 
- but in general the atmosphere was quite tolerant and the older 
and younger generations sacrificed for each other. Most 
congregations followed the suggestion of the Conference and 
gradually introduced English services. Nevertheless, the 
disparity among the congregations was very great. Some 
congregations heard their first regularly scheduled English 
sermons in the 1890s, while others waited until the late 1940s to 
complete the transition to English. 

Several of the congregations established in Oklahoma and 
western Kansas during the 1890s began to hold English 
services. In 1912 the Bethel College Church had an evening 
service in English every month, and all services were in 
English after 1930. In 1925 the First Church of Christian held 
two services a month with English sermons. This practice 
continued until 1936 when only the first Sunday each month 
had a German sermon. The Herold church did not haveits first 
English service until 1943, but the transition was quite rapid as 
German was discontinued in 1946. Alexanderwohl added one 
English service per month in 1937 and increased this number to 
two in 1939. Some congregations, like the Tabor church had 
one sermon in each language every Sunday for several years. !° 
Each congregation reached a compromise satisfactory to its 
own membership. 

Language was also a factor outside of Sunday worship 
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services. Sunday school classes led the shift to English, but a 
few German classes still survive. Revival meetings often had 
preaching in two languages, and before 1940, advertisements 
of such meetings carefully specified the language which would 
be used.!! The Western District Conference also had to 
determine whether to use the English at its annual meetings. A 
few special addresses to the Conference during the 1920s were 
in English, but the reports and discussions were entirely in 
German. In 1934 the first resolution on the language question 
stated: “That from now on beginning with today the English 
language be predominantly used in the Conference session, 
including the reports to the Conference, but that the German 
language may also be used.” !2 Committees and speakers could 
select the language that they preferred, but in 1940 the 
Deaconess Committee delivered the last German report to the 
Conference. The days were gone when anyone speaking 
English would hear a shout from the back of the room, “Sprich 
Deutsch’’ The correspondence and minutes of each standing 
committee also switched to English during the 1930s, and the 
constitution was translated into English in 1936.!° Thus the 
Conference completed the transition to English before several 
of its congregations. German survived as the language of 
discourse in a few families long after this period. 

In summary, the Mennonites lost the most obvious feature 
distinguishing them from other denominations and American 
society. Older members experienced guilt as they felt unfaithful 
to their tradition. The church as a whole underwent an identity 
crisis. Perhaps German had in some respects been a crutch, 
allowing the Mennonites to uphold their uniqueness while 
simultaneously undergoing extensive acculturation. It became 
necessary to reestablish the Mennonite consciousness as a 
separate people. The expanding emphasis on nonresistance by 
liberal Mennonites and on evangelism by conservative 
Mennonites should be interpreted in this context of a search for 
identity and faithfulness. Whatever the consequences, the 
transition to English was inevitable. English was necessary to 
retain the younger generation and perpetuate the church. 


New Church Practices and Lifestyles 

In the 1920s and 1930s church practices in Western District 
congregations became similar to those of other denominations. 
Although change proceeded at a different rate in each 
community, most congregations followed a parallel pattern of 
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development. An English service was made available in many 
congregations. The Vorsaenger disappeared when the congre- 
gations purchased their first pianos and organs. One side of the 
sanctuary was no longer reserved for each sex, and women 
began to attend business meetings and were soon allowed to 
vote. Most congregations abolished assessments in favor of 
voluntary offerings. Many congregations discarded the prac- 
tice of foot washing. The folk games which accompanied 
weddings and other celebrations disappeared. 

Communion practices changed most distinctly. Grape 
juice replaced wine, although some congregations continued to 
file special forms with the government to procure wine during 
the prohibition period. Individual communion cups replaced 
the large common cups. The communion bread was also passed 
around the congregation, and members no longer received the 
bread from the minister at the front of the sanctuary. It is 
difficult to specify the sources of these social and religious 
changes, but generally the Mennonites adopted the practices 
common within American Protestantism. New church prac- 
- tices were primarily a sign of acculturation. 

In 1943 the Education Committee warned: ‘“The days are 
evil. The forces of wickedness are seeking to entrench 
themselves at the doors of our schools, our homes, and our 
churches. The time to act is now and swiftly, positively and 
courageously, looking steadfastly unto Jesus, the captain of 
our faith and salvation.”!4 World War II prompted this 
outburst, but many Mennonites also believed that evil had 
made inroads into their church before the war. Social and 
religious practices underwent increasing scrutiny during the 
interwar years. Public schools were not the only vehicles of 
secularism. 

What was the Mennonite attitude toward secularism 
during the 1920s and 1930s? Nonconformity to the world 
became a major topic of discussion. Questions about political 
involvement and social practices had previously emerged, but 
lifestyles, conduct, and even dress became more pressing 
concerns. Did the doctrine of nonconformity lie dormant until 
World War I and the “Roaring Twenties” challenged the 
Mennonites with new doubts and vices? Perhaps increased 
contact with the (Old) Mennonite Church, which also empha- 
sized nonconformity during this period, contributed to the 
Western District’s new stress on this doctrine. In 1925 the 
Western District Ministers’ Conference attempted to define 
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nonconformity: “Pride is in the heart. We should teach 
humility, also lay stress on morality.” The ministers then 
proceeded to pass a resolution on hair: ‘““We do not consider the 
bobbing of women’s hair as an expression of the Christian life.” 
All conduct and clothing of the Christian should agree with the 
example and teachings of Jesus. !5 

No detailed study of social acculturation within the 
Western District has yet been made, but during the 1920s and 
1930s Mennonites reveal an increasing fear of departures from 
the moral and religious standards of their forebears and the 
Bible. A few examples illustrate both the extent of this concern 
and the nature of the Mennonites’ acculturation. Church 
meetings constantly legislated against smoking, drinking, 
dancing, and playing cards. Membership in secret societies 
became a cause for alarm. Participation in organized sports 
was also questioned. Although churches warned against 
involvement in society, Mennonites increasingly accepted 
American forms of pleasure, recreation, and amusement. 
Sunday was no longer strictly reserved for rest and worship. 

Some observers expressed alarm at the Mennonites’ 
growing materialism. Would Mennonites be willing to have 
their business practices investigated by the church? Did they 
love capitalism more than the church? Mennonites no longer 
led the simple life.!° Even the conservative faction of the 
Conference was not immune to materialism, although this 
group adhered to more stringent moral standards. 

The German language was not the only aspect of their 
identity which the Mennonites lost during the interwar years. 
Intermarriage with non-Mennonites became increasingly 
common. “Mennonite” names began to appear frequently on 
the rosters of non-Mennonite churches in central Kansas. 
Church architecture no longer reflected simplicity. Congrega- 
tions began to emphasize their size rather than the vitality and 
strength of the community. Group discipline broke down. The 
placement of American flags in sanctuaries indicated the 
advance of civil religion and acculturation. Even the average 
age of baptism fell rapidly beginning in the 1920s.17 The 
baptism of younger children may indicate a weakening of the 
concept of believer’s baptism through contact with fundamen- 
talist practices, or it could have been the result of the increased 
maturtiy and more advanced education of children. Numerous 
factors were involved and many symptoms of secularism 
appeared, but the basic result was clear to most observers: the 
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Mennonite church and the Mennonite heritage became much 
less significant in the lives of most Mennonites. 

In 1926 H. P. Krehbiel asked, ‘‘How shall we maintain and 
cultivate that reverence for spiritual values, for the Christian 
home, the school, and the Church which will stamp us indelibly 
as a ‘peculiar people’?”’ !8 This question did not have any simple 
answers. Mennonites have always been concerned about 
transmitting their faith to their children, and the Mennonite 
church has depended on its youth for growth and survival. The 
Conference faced a crisis after World War I. Very few non- 
Mennonites joined the Western District congregations until the 
second half of the twentieth century. The Mennonites had lost 
important elements of their heritage and identity. More 
significantly, they were losing their young people in increasing 
numbers as they left the farm for urban professions. 


New Missions and Ministries 


j Could the migration of Mennonite young people to urban 

areas be stopped? How could the Western District Conference 
inculcate them with loyalty to the Mennonite faith? Should the 
Conference serve Mennonites in the cities? The Conference was 
tardy in even asking these questions. Beginning in the 1890s 
when Mennonites migrated to Oklahoma and western Kansas, 
a few families simultaneously abandoned agriculture and 
moved to urban areas. As drought and high land prices drove 
others from the farm, this trend continued. However, most 
members of the first generation of urban Mennonites were 
ignored by the Conference and lost to the Mennonite church. 
For example, a handful of Mennonites in Wichita did not 
receive Conference support as did similar groups in rural 
Oklahoma and western Kansas. The itinerant ministers did 
not visit urban areas regularly. 

Why did the Conference neglect its members in the cities? 
Perhaps the Conference believed that Mennonites who moved 
to the city had already lost their faith. The Conference was 
predominantly rural, and Mennonites remained suspicious of 
urban life. Although the more progressive elements of the 
Conference must have been aware of the situation, for many 
years prejudice and inertia prevented any action. !9 

The interwar period was an age of transition for home 
missions. The recognition of a need to reorganize home mission 
work occurred before World War I, but the process of change 
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was very slow and deliberate. In 1920 the Committee for 
Itinerant Preaching and the Committee for Church Affairs 
were combined into the Home Mission Committee, and during 
the following two decades the new committee revised the basic 
thrust and outlook of home missions. The institution of 
itinerant minister reached its peak and then vanished. Instead 
the Conference began to provide the resident pastors and funds 
for church buildings, which facilitated the urban ministries 
which followed World War II. Most important, the goals of 
home mission work broadened. It was no longer sufficient to 
visit a small and leaderless congregation once a month. These 
groups needed a full-time ministry. The Home Mission 
Committee also recognized the growing number of Menno- 
nites in the city and included them in its ministry. 

Hutchinson. It has been mentioned that in 1914 H. R. Voth 
settled at Goltry and became the first resident pastor sponsored 
by the Conference. Two years later H. J. Dyck moved to 
Hutchinson to found a Mennonite congregation. Hutchinson 
became the Conference’s first urban mission project. H. P. 
Krehbiel, elder of the nearby Burrton church, had encouraged 
the Conference to investigate Hutchinson as the site of a 
mission. In 1911 and 1912 Krehbiel with J. H. Epp and Pete 
Goertz surveyed the community and discovered about fifty 
Mennonites. The first meeting was held on April 20, 1913, at the 
home of Jacob Sawatzky. Four Bethel College students assisted 
Krehbiel in conducting the worship service for the thirty-seven 
Mennonites who attended. Several other meetings followed in 
the lodge hall over what was then Bloom’s Drug Store. The 
group also met in private homes until renting the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church in November 1915. Meanwhile, the Commit- 
tee for Church Affairs had purchased a building site for the 
Hutchinson Mennonites. This inaugurated a new phase of 
home mission work, but in 1917 the Home Mission Board of the 
General Conference assumed the Hutchinson project and 
ended the direct involvement of the Western District. On April 
9, 1922, the First Mennonite Church in Hutchinson was 
officially organized with thirty-eight charter members. 2° 

The Conference’s incursion into city missions had been 
brief, but the Hutchinson project set an example for successful 
urban ministries. Moreover, the involvement of the Church 
Affairs Committee set an important precedent. A few years 
earlier the Conference had required a private corporation to 
finance a church building for the Burrton Mennonites. 
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However, in 1915 the Church Affairs Committee created a 
building treasury which evolved into a permanent church 
building fund by 1918. Thereafter the Conference was prepared 
to assist new congregations in financing purchases of property 
and building construction. The Western District trustees also 
held their first meeting in 1918. They met to discuss the 
administration of properties acquired by the Conference. In 
1932 the trustees assumed the administration of the Church 
Building Fund. In 1956 a dispute arose between the Home 
Mission Committee and trustees over the control of the fund. 
Previously the trustees had administered the fund according to 
the recommendations of the committee, but the precise 
authority of each group was not clearly defined. 2! 

Despite this confusion, the purpose of the church building 
fund was clear. Dozens of congregations have received loans 
from this revolving fund to enable them to construct a new 
church or expand their facilities. This assistance soon became 
an integral part of the home mission program. Thus the urban 
ministry in Hutchinson prepared the way for congregations in 
Wichita, Denver, Topeka, McPherson, Enid, Kansas City, and 
Liberal to receive aid for their building programs. Rural 
congregations such as Lehigh, Vona, Perryton, Colby, and 
Fredonia have also received loans from the fund. 

The program of itinerant ministry (Reiseprediger) flour- 
ished during the 1920s but came to an abrupt halt in the early 
1930s. The itinerant ministers followed four basic circuits: 
Eastern Oklahoma, Southern Oklahoma, Southwestern Kan- 
sas, and Northwestern Kansas and Colorado. S. S. Preheim 
served as the full-time Conference minister from 1920 to 1922. 
In 1922 he preached 237 times and visited 313 families. The 
Home Mission Committee was unable to replace Preheim, and 
he was the last full-time itinerant minister. In 1925 nineteen 
different ministers systematically visited each congregation 
that was without a resident pastor. For the first time the 
Conference began paying a small daily fee to these ministers. 
Previously itinerant ministers had only received payment to 
cover their expenses. In 1930 three resident pastors began to 
receive support from the Home Mission Committee: Arnold 
Funk in Wichita, J. W. Bergen in Ransom and Hanston, and 
Rudolph Schmidt at Montezuma. 

The program of resident ministers expanded rapidly. In 
1930 the budget increased from $2,538 to $6,500. C. E. Krehbiel 
replaced Funk in Wichita during 1930, but otherwise the 
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Grace Mennonite Church, Enid, Oklahoma 
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activities of the Home Mission Committee did not change until 
1936, when several new fields were added. H. N. Harder moved 
to Enid, and J. H. Epp began to serve the Colby community. 
Moreover, in Wichita Olin Krehbiel replaced C. E. Krehbiel, 
and A. L. Janzen took Bergen’s place in Ransom and Hanston. 
Soon nine congregations and two unorganized groups were 
being served by nine Conference-supported ministers. 

Meanwhile, the era of the Reiseprediger and itinerant 
ministry had ended. Groups without resident ministers still 
received regular visits from nearby ministers, but the basic 
strategy of the Home Mission Committee had changed. 
Periodic visits over an indefinite period of time were of value to 
a struggling congregation, but a resident pastor could more 
effectively serve people and build a self-sufficient congrega- 
tion. 2? 

Wichita. The new mission strategy of the 1930s also 
included an increased interest in urban Mennonites. In 1926 
and 1927 the Home Mission Committee investigated the 
possibility of planting a church in Wichita. The committee 
located over thirty Mennonite families, but ten of these had 
associated with other denominations. Forty years earlier the 
Committee for Itinerant Preaching had sponsored a few 
meetings in Wichita, but just before World War I the General 
Conference rejected Wichita as a site for a city project. Finally 
in 1929 Arnold Funk of Brudertal agreed to serve in Wichita, 
and the Conference rented the Adventist Church at the corner 
of Burton and Dodge. Funk held regular meetings, and 
attendance increased from eleven to thirty-five in 1930. A 
Sunday school was organized in February 1931. C. E. Krehbiel, 
who also functioned as the secretary of the General Conference, 
replaced Funk and served as minister until 1935, when his son, 
Olin Krehbiel, was ordained as elder. Meanwhile, the group 
temporarily met in the home of J. B. Mueller. On October 9, 
1932, the Lorraine Avenue Mennonite Church was organized 
with seventeen members. The congregation soon worshiped in 
its new building, begun in August 1932, on Lorraine Avenue. In 
February 1941 the Home Mission Committee announced that 
the Lorraine Avenue church had become self-supporting. 22 

In November 1937, E. D. Schmidt replaced Olin Krehbiel as 
the minister in Wichita. Under Schmidt’s leadership the first 
city mission work within the Conference began. Clothing and 
food were provided for needy families. Schmidt also led weekly 
classes in public health. The relief activities were concentrated 
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in the southwest part of Wichita, and in 1938 the project was 
expanded to include Saturday afternoon Bible study and 
sewing classes and Sunday afternoon meetings. The mission 
project was carried on independently of the Conference 
through the initiative of Schmidt and his congregation. 

In 1940 Schmidt was released from his responsibilities at 
Lorraine Avenue, and the Conference agreed to support his 
work in southwest Wichita. P. E. Franz assumed leadership of 
the congregation. John Graber, Waldo Kaufman, and others 
assisted Schmidt as members of the Church Service Committee 
of Bethel College. The Conference sponsored a variety of 
classes and relief activities. However, in 1943 the first city 
mission work of the Conference ended. World War II provided 
jobs in local defense plants, and the previously impoverished 
area temporarily became quite prosperous. The Home Mission 
Committee decided that the funds and personnel could be more 
effectively used elsewhere. 24 The project in southwest Wichita 
set an important precedent for relief work and spiritual 
outreach within the Conference. It is significant that the 
impetus for this work came from Ed. D. Schmidt and the 
Lorraine Avenue church and not from the Home Mission 
Committee, which was still somewhat uncertain of its role in 
urban areas. 

Enid. In spite of continued doubts about participation in 
city relief work, the Conference soon recognized the importance 
of establishing Mennonite churches in urban areas. The 
congregations in Hutchinson and Wichita prospered, and in 
1934 the Conference resolved to begin a church in Enid, 
Oklahoma. The reports of the itinerant ministers indicated a 
number of Mennonites living in Enid at the turn of the century, 
and in 1935 J. B. Frey thoroughly investigated the Mennonite 
population there. A group began meeting in two buildings near 
the business district, and H. N. Harder became the minister. 
Harder assisted with the preparation of a constitution, and on 
October 16, 1938, twenty charter members officially organized 
the Grace Mennonite Church. Membership increased to forty in 
1939, and a new church building was constructed with 
assistance from the Church Building Fund. Ben Rahn and 
Albert Unruh followed Harder as early ministers. In 1950 the 
Home Mission Committee reported that membership had 
increased to 106 and that the congregation had assumed the 
payment of half of its pastor’s salary. A few years later the 
Grace Mennonite Church became self-supporting. 25 
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Cuauhtemoc. One other congregation joined the Confer- 
ence before World War II. The Hoffnungsau Mennonite Church 
at Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahua, Mexico, was a part of a mission 
project, but this was not an urban mission similar to those in 
Hutchinson, Wichita, or Enid. During the 1920s about 6,000 Old 
Colony Mennonites from Canada had settled in the region of 
Cuauhtemoc. The General Conference began mission work and 
a church, which affiliated with the Western District from 1939 
to 1965. Jacob Janzen was the original minister of the 
Hoffnungsau church, and H. P. Krehbiel first represented the 
congregation at Conference. In 1951 B. H. Janzen followed 
Jacob Janzen as minister, and the congregation adopted “The 
Mennonite Fellowship” as its new name. Distance prevented 
actual participation in Conference meetings and activities, and 
membership was eventually dropped.2° For a short time the 
Western District had a member outside the United States. 

Radio Ministry. In 1938 the Conference initiated a new 
type of mission work. The Ministers’ Conference recommended 
the use of radio to transmit the gospel. A Radio Committee 
consisting of J. N. Smucker, Menno Schrag, and David C. 
Wedel was appointed. They obtained 4 of an hour of free time 
on station KFH in Wichita at 9:30 Saturday mornings. The only 
requirement was that the message be in dramatic form and not 
a sermon. The Radio Committee had difficulty finding scripts 
and readers, but rather than dropping the show, Bethel College 
assumed these responsibilities and began to produce “The 
Mennonite Hour.” A total of thirty programs were produced in 
1939. The programs were directed by Willis Rich, written by 
Bernhard Bargen, and coached by Thelma Reinhard. Included 
in the series were the Old Testament stories of Jacob and 
Joseph and sketches from the Mennonites’ immigration to 
Kansas. A few Sunday morning messages were also broadcast 
on station KANS in Wichita. 

During 1940 and 1941 the content of ‘““The Mennonite 
Hour” consisted primarily of lectures and sacred music. R. C. 
Kaufman, Arnold Funk, John F. Schmidt, and P. H. Richert 
were among the speakers. As it became difficult to find people 
to prepare scripts and music, the number of programs was 
reduced to one a month. In late 1941 the Education Committee, 
which had the overall supervision of the project, voted to 
eliminate the radio ministry.2” The radio ministry relied on 
volunteers and received little financial support from the 
conference. KFH received many letters supporting “The 
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Mennonite Hour,” but the Conference did not resume this 
ministry. ° 

Revivals. Although the use of the radio for evangelism and 
education did not achieve popularity, another form of ministry, 
which was also widely used in the United States, became 
standard among the Mennonites. Revivals, which were 
common during most of the late nineteenth century, became 
annual events in most Western District congregations. Menno- 
nite revivals or “‘series of meetings,’ as most Mennonites 
preferred to designate them, were not emotional experiences 
aimed at the conversion of non-Christians. Yet many young 
people undoubtedly received the stimulus to join the church at 
these meetings. The messages, almost always presented by a 
visiting minister, were usually prophetic or evangelistic. 
Protracted meetings, as they were also called, were a major 
event in the life of each congregation. The meetings were very 
well attended and often attracted visitors from surrounding — 
congregations. They contributed to the unity, strength, and 
vitality of the community. 

The Conference itself had little to do with revivals, but the 
Home Mission Committee encouraged and arranged them in 
congregations under its supervision. The committee would not 
allow outside speakers in these congregations without prior 
approval. This provision led to several disputes when more 
conservative congregations wished to have non-Mennonite 
speakers. 

Summary. The work of the Home Mission Committee in the 
1940s no longer consisted primarily of scheduling visits by 
itinerant ministers. Although many small congregations 
without ministerial leadership still received such visits, the 
Home Mission Committee sought to provide congregations 
with resident pastors wherever possible. Moreover, the suspi- 
cion of urban living was slowly overcome, and the Conference 
established new congregations in Hutchinson, Wichita, and 
Enid. The Conference also endorsed the short-lived urban 
mission of the Lorraine Avenue church in southwest Wichita. 

Yet the priorities of the Home Mission Committee re- 
mained indefinite. How actively should the committee pursue 
the formation of Mennonite churches in urban areas within the 
Conference? Should the committee sponsor a spiritual ministry 
and relief work among non-Mennonites in the cities, or should 
the support of small, rural congregations remain the primary | 
responsibility of the committee? These questions were not 
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answered until the 1950s, when the work of the Home Mission 
Committee entered its third phase. Although the goals of the 
committee never changed and closely resembled those of the 
Committee for Itinerant Preaching, new concerns and social 
conditions required a constant adjustment of home mission 
activities. 


Depression and Dissent 


Before World War I, growth and the accumulation of new 
congregations characterized the story of the Western District 
Conference. The interwar years brought not only accultura- 
tion, the English language, and urban congregations, but also 
retrenchment and dissension. A significant number of congre- 
gations became extinct. Their members either merged with 
other nearby churches or moved away. Rural life as a whole 
seemed threatened, and the urban population in America grew 
rapidly. Tractors and combines replaced horses, and mechani- 
zation increased the size of the average farm. Low wheat prices 
and several years of bad weather further threatened the 
survival of many farms. These conditions directly affected 
many Mennonites in the Western District Conference, and the 
Conference’s rural congregations appeared threatened. 

After an era of tremendous expansion between 1890 and 
1914, the number of congregations in the Conference and their 
membership remained almost stable over the next twenty-five 
years. Furthermore, the onrush of acculturation and strains 
caused by the Depression were not conducive to harmony. 
Members left the Mennonite church, and congregations split. 

Sixteen congregations in the Western District Conference 
dissolved between 1909 and 1947: 

Caddo, Okla., First 1909 

Lucien, Okla., Zion 1912 

Syracuse, Kans, Ebenflur 1914 
Coy, Okla., Bethany 1916 

Hooker, Okla., Bethlehem 1917 
Cordell, Okla., Salem 1919 

Eakly, Okla., Springfield 1919 
Gotebo, Okla., Friedenstal 1921 
Meade, Kans., Nebo 1923 

Lake Charles, La., Palm Lake 1924 
Watova, Okla., Menno 1927 
Greensburg, Kans., Greensburg 1934 
Dalhart, Tex., Plain View 1935 
Perry, Okla., Friedensau 1935 
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Taloga, Okla., Kidron 1946 

Cordell, Okla., Sichar 1947 
Although the situation surrounding the extinction of each 
congregation was in many respects unique, a number of 
common factors were involved in most cases. None of these 
congregations were located in central Kansas, and they were 
somewhat isolated from the main body of the Conference. 
Controversies over doctrine or leadership contributed to 
instability in several of these congregations. A few congrega- 
tions lost members because they retained the German language 
and culture, and families sought English-speaking churches 
for their children. Other families left because they had lost their 
Mennonite identity or consciousness. These factors were 
related to one central weakness: most of the churches which 
dissolved were very small and declining in size. 

Many of the extinct congregations had always been small 
and struggling. They had been organized by a Reiseprediger 
and were continually assisted by the Home Mission Commit- 
tee. A small church could often not retain effective leadership; 
young people married outside the church and departed; and the 
opportunity for fellowship and nurture often became inade- 
quate. A variety of local factors intensified the weakness of 
each congregation. Moreover, the Mennonite communities in 
which the extinct churches were located did not grow. 
Economic factors were very important, but the decline did not 
arrive with the Depression of the 1930s. In fact, only three 
congregations dissolved during the Depression. 22 The lack of 
prosperity was felt long before the Depression as members 
moved westward or abandoned agriculture for the cities. The 
Mennonites were not alone in feeling the impact of rural 
decline, which contributed to the closing of many small 
churches. 

This brief summary does not fully depict the plight of the 
small, rural Mennonite church. Several such congregations 
survive today in the Western District Conference, and their 
nurture has remained a concern of the Conference for many 
years. Few congregations dissolved without a struggle, and the 
account of the demise of each is a sad chapter in the history of 
the Conference. Yet it is simultaneously a story of love and 
commitment as people sought to preserve their communities 
and heritage. One must recall the migration of the Mennonites 
from Europe and their early communities on the prairies to 
understand the significance of these rural churches. The 
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appeal of the rural lifestyle explains the reluctance to enter into 
urban ministries. However, social change could not be 
completely forestalled. °° 

Small, declining congregations were especially susceptible 
to internal dissension. They became easy prey for outside 
influences, and continual frustration and struggles for survival 
undermined unity. Many years earlier the Conference had 
expressed concern when Mennonite Brethren, Swedenborgi- 
ans, and Holdeman Mennonites obtained converts in some 
congregations. Solicitation within the conference by outsiders 
again became a special concern during the mid-1930s. The 
Conference’s Constitution included a bylaw that “Conference 
churches should insist that ministers who are strangers, or 
other solicitors, produce written credentials signed by the 
president and secretary of our conference before permitting 
them to preach or solicit funds.’ ?! In 1939 J. M. Regier opened 
the Conference session with a sermon on “Being Conference 
Conscious.” He warned congregations about ‘‘questionable 
outside religious propaganda” and pled for unity. °2 

Although the concerns expressed by Conference leaders 
about outsiders did not go completely unheeded, the basic 
polity of the Conference remained congregational. The Confer- 
ence could only ask that congregations exclude speakers who 
disagreed with fundamental Mennonite tenets. Moreover, 
complaints arose that some congregations did not pay 
attention to recommended quotas for Conference giving and 
contributed only to a few select projects. These references were 
primarily to the more “conservative” congregations which 
often invited non-Mennonite speakers and contributed to non- 
Mennonite ministries. 

Among the “outside” concerns which attracted the 
Mennonites in the 1930s were two political candidates, John R. 
Brinkley and Gerald B. Winrod. Brinkley was a quack doctor 
whose sex-rejJuvenating operation made him a millionaire. His 
own radio station, KFKB, in Milford, Kansas, advertised his 
cures. When his medical and radio licenses were revoked in 
1930, Brinkley suddenly decided to run for governor of Kansas. 
His whirlwind campaign barraged the state with promises, and 
he received 183,278 write-in votes. The Mennonite Weekly 
Review announced Brinkley’s appearances in Newton. Al- 
though Brinkley lost the election, he attracted numerous 
Mennonite voters.*? The Depression and accompanying 
dissatisfaction with traditional politicians undoubtedly con- 
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tributed to his success among the Mennonites. 

More astounding than the Mennonite support for the 
flamboyant Brinkley was the lure of the right-wing fundamen- 
talist, Gerald B. Winrod. In 1933 The Mennonite Weekly 
Review reprinted a long article praising Hitler for his attack on 
communism, and saying that Hitler’s treatment of the church 
and Jews was secondary.*4 The forces of anticommunism, 
nationalism, and fundamentalism attracted the Mennonites to 
Winrod. Many Mennonites subscribed to The Defender, the 
monthly magazine of Winrod’s fundamentalist organization, 
The Defenders of the Christian Faith. From 1931 to 1942 the 
Herald Publishing Company of H. P. Krehbiel printed The 
Defender. In 1935 Winrod spoke at the First Mennonite Church 
of Newton, and two years later The Mennonite Weekly Review 
announced his appearance at the Newton City Auditorium. * 
In 1938 Winrod entered the race for the United States senate. 
Although he received only 21.4 percent of the overall vote, he 
garnered about 60 percent of the votes in predominately 
Mennonite townships. The Mennonites supported Winrod as a 
Christian evangelist. They believed that they were voting for 
morality and against godlessness. Even Winrod’s pro-German 
views attracted some Mennonites. °° 

Although the Mennonites were distracted by external 
religious and political influences, internal divisions remained a 
more serious problem during the 1920s and 1930s. Since few 
disputes were brought before the Church Affairs Committee 
during the decade before its dissolution in 1920, the committee 
instead occupied itself with the planting and construction of 
churches. However, the Home Mission Committee assumed the 
responsibility of reconciling disputing factions within congre- 
gations and became increasingly occupied with this task. In 
1922 four churches required the committee’s mediation. A year 
later the committee reported that one congregation had split. 37 
H. P. Peters explained that a spirit of independence and 
constant disputes prevented the growth of small congrega- 
tions. Young farmers from different congregations could not 
get along in new settlements, “In the few places where it has 
been tried there is so much contention and strife among them, 
that they make a poor advertisement for newcomers to move 
in.” °8 How could the Conference prevent disunity? 

In 1927 C. E. Krehbiel spoke to the annual session of the 
Western District on the stumbling blocks to unity. He listed 
willfulness, ambition, envy, suspicion, cunning, personal 
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attacks, obstinacy, and a lack of faith and reliance on God. 
Krehbiel believed that differences should not be ignored or 
stifled, but each issue should be examined prayerfully, with 
brotherly love and mutual respect.?9 The Conference remained 
instrumental in resolving many disputes within congrega- 
tions, but the actual authority of the Conference was quite 
limited. When serious disharmony broke out in the Goltry 
-congregation, one observer lamented, ‘“Would it not be well if 
our Conference had more power not only to advise but also to 
perhaps urge quite urgently?”4° The Conference could only 
mediate and advise the disputing parties. Furthermore, many 
conflicts undoubtedly never reached the attention of the Home 
Mission Committee. 

However, one congregation, Hopefield, occupied the 
attention of the Home Mission Committee throughout the 
1920s and early 1930s. A complete account of the events 
involving Hopefield and the Conference would require a 
lengthy study, but a few highlights will indicate the nature of 
the controversy. On March 27, 1917, N. R. Kaufman and John 
J. Stucky resigned as the elder and minister, respectively, of the 
Hopefield church. The congregation had asked them to resign 
in order to end a power struggle between them. Hopefield then 
called Gustav Enss from Bethel College to replace Kaufman 
and Stucky. Meanwhile, the Eden church was planning to 
construct a new building and proposed consolidation with 
Hopefield. Enss and the Eden proposal unsuspectingly became 
entrapped in the Hopefield power struggle. On May 22, 1921, 
Hopefield almost unanimously voted to accept Eden’s overture, 
and Enss prepared a constitution for the united churches, the 
Philadelphia Society of the Mennonite Church. Events 
proceeded smoothly, and on August 1, 1921, a large majority of 
Hopefield’s members voted to transfer the church’s property to 
the Philadelphia Society. However, several members claimed 
to oppose certain provisions of the Philadelphia constitution as 
contrary to Mennonite principles. 

On August 22, 1921, the members opposed to the merger 
dismissed the church’s trustees who had signed the Philadel- 
phia constitution. This dissenting faction elected John J. 
Schrag chairman and Simon Stucky secretary. Schrag and his 
supporters opposed a provision of the Philadelphia constitu- 
tion which would abolish the original Hopefield society and sell 
its property. On September 6, 1921, Schrag notified Enss and 
the Philadelphia Society that they could no longer meet in the 
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Hopefield building. Enss countered by ordering a meeting in 
the church and breaking the locks. These events set the stage 
for a major controversy. Schrag wished to retain the Hopefield 
building and begin a separate congregation. He and his 
supporters filed a legal suit to halt the transfer of the Hopefield 
property on December 1, 1921. The plaintiffs consisted of 
Schrag and four of his sons and Joshua P. Stucky and his sons. 
Four weeks later a special session of the Hopefield Society 
voted to defend the merger in court. This caused a second 
division since several members petitioned against this partici- 
pation in the legal process as contrary to Mennonite principles. 
This group appears to have opposed participation in the suit as 
a means of supporting Schrag and ousting Enss. The dispute 
seemed settled on March 22, 1922, when the district court 
returned a judgment against Schrag. 

However, on April 7, 1922, Enss and the other victorious 
defendants approved a special assessment to cover the legal 
expenses. The so-called petitioners, who had opposed involve- 
ment in the suit, refused to pay their share of the assessment. 
One petitioner, Peter C. Stucky, was immediately excommuni- 
cated. Upon receiving a request from sixteen petitioners to 
intervene on April 8, 1922, the Home Mission Committee 
volunteered to serve as an arbitrator. The Home Mission 
Committee facilitated communications between the petitioners 
and the remainder of the congregation.‘ Nevertheless, on 
November 23, 1922, the congregation disciplined the petition- 
ers. By this time the merger with Eden had clearly become 
secondary to the power struggle. 

On February 22, 1923, the Home Mission Committee 
received a formal request from the congregation to mediate, 
and the congregation and petitioners each selected a committee 
of five representatives to negotiate. P. H. Richert, P. H. Unruh, 
and Bernard Regier represented the Home Mission Committee. 
For several months negotiations stalled, and the approach of 
harvest halted further discussions. Nevertheless, the congrega- 
tion refused the mediator’s request to delay action, and 
excommunications of the petitioners became effective on 
August 1, 1923. Thus the efforts of the Home Mission 
Committee failed. Meanwhile, the petitioners sought member- 
ship in other nearby congregations but could not obtain their 
church letters. In 1923 the Home Mission Committee asked the 
entire Conference if congregations should accept the excom- 
municated members of Hopefield without proper letters of 
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transfer. The Conference left the matter up to each congrega- 
tion. However, the Conference also endorsed the original action 
of the congregation in going to court as a purely defensive 
measure. 

The controversy at Hopefield continued throughout the 
1920s, and the Conference remained extensively involved. 
Upon the request of the Home Mission Committee, the 1924 
Conference elected a special committee for arbitration which 
continued the mediations. G. A. Haury chaired this committee. 
In December 1926 John J. Schrag and his family filed a 
$100,000 suit against Gustav Enss and seven members of the 
Hopefield church. Enss was accused of excommunicating and 
libeling those who refused to follow him in forming the 
Philadelphia Society. This suit was unsuccessful. A series of 
other legal actions followed. A settlement with the Schrag 
faction was reached in 1928, but the petitioners were still 
excluded. On October 1, 1931, Leon Kaufman and other 
petitioners filed a suit against the congregation. On September 
22, 1932, the district court received another motion from the 
petitioners. Finally, in late 1933 Peter C. Stucky filed suit 
against E. J. Neuenschwander, who had replaced Enss as the 
minister of Hopefield, and other members of the Hopefield 
church. The Hopefield affair had become quite complicated and 
nasty. Family relationships were a major factor in the dispute. 

The Conference was not adept at resolving internal 
conflicts. The Home Mission Committee could not grasp the 
complexities motivating the divisions at Hopefield. Moreover, 
the committee’s action was interpreted by the congregation as 
interference, and for several years Hopefield withdrew from 
participation in the Conference. In 1928 the conference 
apologized for any errors it might have made in handling the 
situation. Finally, in 1934 the Conference, hoping to halt the 
endless stream of charges, suits, and excommunications, again 
became involved in Hopefield affairs. An Arbitration Board 
consisting of John C. Goering, H. P. Krehbiel, and P. H. Richert 
met daily with representatives from both sides from February 
26 to March 2, 1934. The board concluded that the congregation 
had erred in not granting the petitioners a proper hearing 
and that the petitioners had erred in appealing for outside 
intervention. Both parties signed the agreement on April 8, 
1934. All legal actions were terminated. Furthermore, all 
excommunications and petitions were declared null and void, 
and the entire matter was “considered as settled and forever 
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disposed of, by the intent of this agreement.” 4? 

What were the implications of the Hopefield controversy 
for the Conference? The duration and extent of the strife were 
not typical. Yet internal dissent plagued many other congrega- 
tions. The events at Hopefield underscored the spirit of 
independence and contentiousness which characterized many 
Mennonites. Even an older and more homogeneous congrega- 
tion like Hopefield was not immune to disagreements. Al- 
though the Conference acted with the best of intentions, it 
discovered its limitations in resolving internal disputes. 
Obtaining a clear understanding of the issues and personali- 
ties involved in an internal dispute was nearly impossible. In 
addition, the recommendations of the Conference had little 
weight and could be regarded merely as outside interference. 
Nevertheless, the Conference facilitated discussions and 
eventually produced the final settlement at Hopefield. The 
concern of the Conference for unity and harmony was a 
genuine and positive force in many congregations. 

The controversy within the Hopefield church subsided, but 
its impact was long lived. Although today few people recall the 
difficulties which divided the Hopefield church in the 1890s and 
again in the 1920s, these disputes left a deep imprint upon the 
community. Mennonite children in the Moundridge communi- 
ty may wonder why friends with the same family names and 
ethnic background attend different churches only a few miles 
apart. Even local non-Mennonite churches have many 
members of Swiss Volhynian ancestry. In 1934 Hopefield lost 
65 members, and membership fell from 159 in 19382 to 97. In 
contrast, in 1934 Eden gained 56 members. Many factors were 
involved, but Hopefield never recovered to its former size, while 
Eden grew rapidly. Eden nearly tripled its membership from 
1918 to 1938, when it reached nearly seven hundred members. 
Although Hopefield has maintained an active and self- 
supporting church program, a merger with Eden occasionally 
has found a number of advocates. However, like other small 
churches, Hopefield maintains an intense sense of indepen- 
dence and internal loyalty. 
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The Conference and Its 
Young People 


Thus the Sunday school and so many other things 
have at one time been something “new” in the activity 
of the Christian community, but they have been called 
into existence by peculiar circumstances and needs; 
and hardly any Christian still takes offense at Sunday 
schools today! —S. S. Haury (1895) 


How could the Mennonite church retain the interest of its 
youth? Could young people become involved in the work of the 
church? These questions were frequently raised during the 
1920s and 1930s, when the Mennonites became alarmed at the 
loss of many of their young people to other denominations. The 
belated transition to English and urbanization drew the 
younger generation away from the church. In 1927 the Western 
District Ministers’ Conference reflected these concerns about 
young people, and focused on the topic “young people of the 
church.” A. F. Tieszen evaluated the work of the church in 
religious education, and P. K. Regier reported on the ‘problems 
of young people today.” ! Young people were not a new concern 
in 1927, but their relationship to the church has changed 
dramatically over the past fifty years. 

A central goal of the Kansas Conference was the improve- 
ment of religious education for young people through the 
Halstead Seminary. Individual congregations also sponsored 
and supported a variety of programs for their youth. However, 
the commitment of the Western District to young people was at 
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first indirect. The Conference had no activities for young people 
and primarily encouraged local or congregational programs. 
More recently the Western District has involved young people 
more extensively and directly in its ministry. Today the 
Conference provides young people with numerous opportuni- 
ties for Christian fellowship and education. 


Sunday Schools 

Sunday schools became quite common in American 
churches during the mid-nineteenth century. Mennonites were 
cautious about the introduction of Sunday schools, but many 
General Conference congregations already had special reli- 
gious instruction for children by the 1870s. Through the 
promotion of John S. Coffman and John F. Funk, the (Old) 
Mennonite Church also accepted Sunday schools by the 1890s, 
but initially Sunday schools were a matter of disagreement 
between the General Conference and the (Old) Mennonite 
Church. ? 

Very little is known about the early Sunday schools in the 
Western District. The South Germans probably brought this 
institution from Iowa and Illinois, but other groups may have 
been influenced primarily by their non-Mennonite neighbors in 
Kansas. On December 26, 1874, the Brudertal church formed 
the first Mennonite Sunday school in Kansas. In 1876 P. S. 
Warkentin opened a school to provide children with Bible 
instruction in the Sparta schoolhouse near Inman. During the 
same year Jacob Stucky began a school on Sunday afternoons 
in the Hopefield immigrant house. Johann Voth taught the 
first lesson, a study of Jeremiah 52:1-11. The Halstead 
congregation also organized a Sunday school in late 1876.3 

What were these early Sunday schools like? At first 
Sunday schools did not meet in church buildings, but children 
gathered in schoolhouses or homes. The Bible was the only 
curriculum, and study guides and lesson plans were introduced 
later. In 1898 Alexanderwohl had schools in thirteen locations 
with forty teachers and over four hundred participants. 
Gradually Sunday schools became a part of the Sunday 
morning services and were held in the church. Before Christian 
education facilities were constructed, many congregations 
used curtains to divide the sanctuary into small classrooms. 4 
Although some parents remained skeptical about the need for 
Sunday schools, the Education Committee counted forty 
Sunday schools in the thirty Conference churches which 
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reported in 1898. All but one were divided into several classes 
for different age groups. Sixteen had special libraries, and only 
one did not use the quarterlies of the Mennonite Book Concern. 
Thus uniform lessons and materials were added at a relatively 
early date. Twenty-nine Sunday schools met every Sunday, but 
seven met only during six months of the year.® 

The Kansas Conference almost immediately became a 
major factor in the promotion and improvement of Sunday 
schools. In 1884 one of the questions submitted to the 
Conference asked, “In how far would a Sunday school 
convention among the Sunday schools of our denomination 
contribute to their benefit and to the promotion of the Sunday 
school cause?’”’® The Conference responded by recommending 
the formation of aSunday school convention, and on December 
25, 1884, the first session of the Mennonite Sunday School 
Convention was held at the First Mennonite Church of 
Christian. The purpose of the Convention was to promote 
Mennonite Sunday schools. The participants considered how 
the Sunday school could promote missions and improve 
catechetical instruction. For example, in 1893 the Convention 
discussed the means of counteracting the evil influences to 
which children were exposed in the home and day schools.7 

The Sunday School Convention remained an independent 
organization until 1895, when the Western District Conference 
recognized it as an auxiliary. The Conference recommended 
against affiliation with the American Sunday School Union; 
however, for many years the relationship between the Confer- 
ence and its Sunday School Convention remained indirect and 
ambiguous. 

In 1944 a Western District Sunday School Convention was 
officially formed. Delegates from Oklahoma and Nebraska 
attended the first meeting of this Convention at Alexander- 
wohl on April 8, 1945. Previously the Oklahoma congregations 
had only participated in the Sunday school meetings sponsored 
by the Oklahoma Convention. Originally the Beatrice Menno- 
nites had affiliated with the Kansas-Nebraska Mennonite 
Sunday School Convention, but in 1926 a separate Nebraska 
All-Mennonite Sunday School Convention had been formed. 
The Beatrice churches occasionally hosted this inter- 
Mennonite gathering of Nebraska Sunday school teachers. At 
first some confusion existed about the relationship of the 
Oklahoma and Nebraska Conventions to the Western District 
Convention, but in 1946 the Conference approved a revised 
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constitution, which added representatives from Oklahoma and 
Nebraska to the Board of the Western District Convention. ® 

The Sunday School Convention met annually from 1884 to 
1969. The organization and content of the meetings did not 
change significantly during this period. The Convention 
served as a workshop and forum for Sunday school teachers, 
and they used this opportunity to discuss a variety of issues. On 
June 3, 1897, at the Gnadenberg church, the Convention 
discussed, ‘“‘What can the teacher do to incite his pupils toa 
study of the Scripture?” S. S. Baumgartner addressed the 
Convention on ‘What fruits ought a congregation to expect 
from its Sunday school” at Brudertal on June 15, 1899.9 On 
June 11, 1924, Katie Wiebe discussed “the ideal Sunday school”’ 
at the Tabor church, and on May 26, 1925, C. H. Friesen 
delivered an address at Alexanderwohl: “In how far should the 
Sunday school lesson books be used in the Sunday school?’’!° 
In addition to presentations and discussions, the Convention 
often included a business meeting, singing, demonstration 
classes, and a worship service. In 1944 the Convention began 
its own publication, “Sprays from Sunday School Springs,” 
edited by Rosella Dyck of Inman. 

Sunday schools became an accepted and integral part of 
the life of each congregation in the Western District. The 
itinerant ministers encouraged small, leaderless groups to form 
a Sunday school as the first step in their organization as a 
congregation. The work of the Sunday schools was invaluable. 
They encouraged Bible study and knowledge when the home 
and church schools frequently failed to impart this training. 
Every young person received systematic and regular instruc- 
tion. 

How to use the Sunday school most effectively for 
evangelism was a recurring theme at the annual meetings of 
the Convention. The Sunday School Convention met at 
Alexanderwohl on April 8, 1945, and I. D. Harris spoke on 
“evangelism, the supreme mission of the church.”!! The 
Sunday schools also presented information on missions and 
encouraged young people to support and participate in mission 
activities. The voluntary service ideal received important 
impetus from the Sunday schools. 

The impact of the Sunday schools upon the Western 
District was extensive. Originally the Sunday School Conven- 
tion and most Sunday schools were run by the ministers and 
elders. However, at a very early date many lay people became 
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involved as teachers. Teaching in a Sunday school became one 
of the first avenues for lay participation in the local congrega- 
tion. It was also the earliest opportunity for women to become 
involved in a male-dominated church. Sunday school superin- 
tendent was the first major position open to women in many 
congregations, although this responsibility is still reserved for 
men in a few churches. The Sunday School Convention 
provided the first leadership conferences for the laity. 
Mennonite congregations were concerned about the 
education, evangelization, and retention of their young people. 
In two respects Sunday schools were ideally suited for these 
tasks. On the one hand, Sunday schools were conservative. The 
foundation of the Sunday school was thorough biblical 
instruction and the development of consciousness as Menno- 
nites. The Sunday school supplemented the teaching received 
in the home and catechism classes. On the other hand, Sunday 
schools were progressive. They encouraged the involvement of 
the laity and young people in the work of the church. Sunday 
schools opened the way for interdenominational cooperation in 
Christian education. They also provided young people with the 
opportunity for fellowship and open discussion. Thus the 
Sunday schools also became a forum for moral education. 
Issues ranging from politics and temperance to movies and 
comic books were considered appropriate for discussion. 
Sunday schools met the current needs of the church and her 
young people. By balancing these conservative and progres- 
sive aspects, the Sunday school has become a permanent part 
of the church. The Western District, through the Sunday School 
Convention, worked to promote effective and cooperative 
education in the Sunday schools of its congregations. 


Christian Endeavor | 
In 1895 the Mennonite Christian Endeavor Convention 
(Konvention der Mennonitischen Jugendvereine) presented its 
first report to the Western District Conference. The earliest 
young people’s societies had been formed ten years earlier by 
the First Mennonite Churches of Halstead and Hillsboro, and 
other nearby congregations soon formed similar groups. At 
first, the older generation was quite suspicious of these groups, 
but they were accepted reluctantly and on an experimental 
basis. In June 1898, several local young people’s societies held a 
joint meeting at the West Zion church, Moundridge. In August 
of the following year over two hundred visitors attended the 
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second meeting at Alexanderwohl. The discussion focused on 
the need for young people’s societies and their place in the 
church. The third convention was held in September 1895, at 
the First Mennonite Church of Hillsboro, and a month later the 
Conference endorsed the movement by recognition of the 
Mennonite Christian Endeavor Convention as an auxiliary 
organization. Nevertheless, the Conference cautioned against 
affiliation with the local ‘English’ Christian Endeavor 
organization. !? 

Christian Endeavor (CE) is another illustration of the 
process of acculturation among the Mennonites. The Menno- 
nite societies adopted the slogans, objectives, and programs of 
the international Christian Endeavor movement. In 1895S. 5S. 
Haury, J.S. Hirschler, and H. Dalke explained to the Western 
District Conference that Christian Endeavor was not for 
entertainment or pleasure but for edification: “These societies 
endeavor to promote Christian life among their members and 
to introduce them to Christian activity... .” 15 They explained 
that CE societies, like Sunday schools, would be considered 
“new” for a time, but that the peculiar circumstances of the 
times made them necessary. The report concluded that CE was 
essential to keeping young men, in particular, in the church. In 
1896 ten Western District congregations had a Christlicher 
Jugendverein (Christian organization for young people). In 
1904 this number had increased to twenty-one, and by the 1920s 
almost every General Conference congregation had a society. A 
few congregations had several societies for different age 
groups. !4 

Nevertheless, many of the local societies in the Western 
District were not officially associated with the interdenomina- 
tional Christian Endeavor organization. Although the General 
Conference sent delegates and later joined the International 
CE Convention, the Western District CE Convention remained 
independent and under local control. Thus the Western District 
remained aloof from formal ties and commitments but adapted 
an American institution which was very popular in the 
surrounding society. 

The emphases of the Mennonite Christian Endeavor 
Convention were quite similar to those of the Sunday School 
convention. However, the young people themselves attended 
and organized the CE Convention. One participant estimated 
that about 1,200 youth were present for the Convention at West 
Zion on May 15 and 16, 1897. The theme was ‘‘For Christ and 
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the Church.” Following numerous addresses, prayers, testimo- 
nies, and songs, a special consecration service concluded the 
two-day meeting. The previous Convention in Halstead had 
encouraged involvement in mission work. > 

Moreover, the CE Convention often featured young people 
as the major speakers. They were also directly involved in the 
organization of the Convention. In 1928 Anton Richert spoke 
on “the Christian in politics,’ and Paul Voth’s address 
considered “Christianizing our amusements and social life.” A 
year later Hans Regier asked, ““How may wealign our wills and 
energies with the purpose of God?” and David Wedel discussed 
“A vision of God: the source of a life purpose.” !* During the 
1930s the CE Convention increasingly focused on Christian 
service and nonresistance. Thus the convention reveals the 
themes of concern to Mennonite young people and to the church 
as a whole. Most important, CE encouraged participation and 
provided youth with leadership experience. 

CE furnished young people with an opportunity for direct 
involvement in the work of the church. They assumed 
responsibility for numerous projects. In 1928 the CE Conven- 
tion raised $1,000 for a girls’ home in Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan. The convention often contributed directly to the General 
Conference Mission Board, and special collections on several 
occasions went to South America. During World War II the 
young people raised funds to support CPS. In 1939 John F. 
Schmidt addressed the convention on the theme “Christians 
should be useful,” and in 1941 Mary Becker and Alida Schrag 
spoke as prospective missionaries.!’ The keynote speakers at 
the conventions were often missionaries on furlough. The 
central goal of Christian Endeavor did not change: Christian 
Endeavor introduced young people to Christian responsibili- 
ties and activities. 

CE also brought together young people from throughout 
the Conference. Each local group had its own projects and 
frequent meetings, but the CE Convention and activities united 
youth from many of the Conference’s congregations. In 1939 
the Western District Tidings began publication. William 
Juhnke founded and edited this paper in order to facilitate 
service and communication among the young people. The 
paper soon expanded from three to four issues per year and 
from four to eight pages. Circulation reached 1,500. The 
Western District Tidings included accounts of the annual CE 
Convention, retreats, and other programs. A list of local CE 
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projects and officers publicized each congregation’s CE 
program. Other regular features were “Of Interest” and 
“Questions and Comments,” which allowed young people to 
express their opinions on topics of special concern. The Western 
District Conference itself did not have a newsletter, but the 
young people realized that a paper could promote unity and 
cooperation. In 1945 Rosella Reimer became the editor of the 
Western District Tidings. 18 

Although the Western District Tidings ceased publication 
after 1945, several short-lived papers followed it. In 1947 three 
issues of a newsletter were issued. In 1953 the young people 
gave out a paper entitled A Bit of Home, and they replaced this 
by Everyone at Work the following year. A Youth Fellowship 
Newsletter was issued sporadically during the 1950s and 1960s, 
and in 1974 and 1975 a monthly paper, Zwieback, was 
distributed.!9 Although young people wanted some source of 
information on their activities and sought a means for the 
expression of their ideas, the initiative and demand were not 
sufficient for a permanent or continuous newsletter. 

The CE Convention sponsored several special activities. In 
1938 the convention held its first oratory contest. Twenty 
entrants participated in three categories: peace, missions, and 
retreat. Walter H. Dyck and William Juhnke organized this as 
an educational project, and the first winners were Paul 
Goering, Harley Stucky, and Edwin Stucky. Their orations 
were presented on August 5, 1938, at the youth program of the 
General Conference at Saskatoon. The oratory contest was 
discontinued after three years, but in 1943 a “true story 
contest” was held for all CK members and CPS participants. 2° 

In 1947 and 1948 the CE and Sunday School Conventions 
sponsored a series of four regional youth rallies to consider the 
improvement of the CE and Sunday school programs. Young 
people from Colby, Ransom, and Hanston gathered at Pawnee 
Rock on October 5, 1947. Kismet hosted the rally for southwest- 
ern Kansas and northern Oklahoma on November 2, 1947. 
Over 200 youth attended a gathering at Enid, and the final 
rally for central Kansas at Alexanderwohl attracted 350. The 
CE Convention continued to sponsor regional meetings for 
several years in order to promote greater fellowship and to 
publicize the work of the Convention. On March 4, 1952, J. D. 
Graber of the Mennonite Board of Missions (MC) spoke at a 
special meeting at Memorial Hall, Bethel College, and John 
Thiessen chaired a panel discussion.?! On June 2, 1954, the 
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Convention sponsored a workday which raised $7,280 for its 
projects. Each young person was to contribute one day’s wages 
to the Convention. On July 18, 1955, the youth of the Emmaus, 
Grace Hill, Burns, Zion, and Walton congregations raised $700 
for the Missionary Education Fund.?2 Although rallies and 
workdays did not become regular events, they illustrate the 
activities of the young people’s societies. 

In 1955 thirty-one Western District congregations reported 
local CE groups. Several of these had two or more groups for 
youth of different ages. The CE Convention was primarily 
organized by young people beyond high school age, but eleven 
congregations had special societies for high school students. 
Six congregations also had an organization for young married 
couples. A total of 2,238 youth participated in youth fellowships 
in the forty-seven congregations which were included in the 
study.?° Since the origin of the CE Convention in 1893, young 
people had become generally accepted as an integral part of the 
church. CE allowed them an opportunity to participate in the 
activities of the church, and young people became acquainted 
with and supported the work of the Conference. 

Christian Endeavor broke down the early isolation of the 
youth from different congregations. They gained experience in 
leadership and working together. Although the Mennonite CE 
Convention gained its impetus and outlines from an interde- 
nominational organization, it remained basically autonomous 
and distinctly Mennonite. It met important needs and 
contributed to the strength of the Conference through the 
Christian nurture of the young people. Christian Endeavor was 
particularly valuable during an era when the Western District 
increasingly worried about the loss of its youth. 


Retreats and Camp Mennoscah 


Sunday schools and Christian Endeavor were important, 
but young people sought further opportunities to express and 
explore their faith. In 1925 the Western District Conference 
organized a nine-day retreat for young people on the Bethel 
College campus. C. E. Krehbiel was instrumental in planning 
this event. The retreat idea was appropriated from other 
denominations, which through the retreat movement, sought 
to understand the problems of young people and to challenge 
them to involvement in the church. The early Western District 
retreats emphasized Mennonite history and doctrines, Bible 
study, and personal commitment to the church and its mission. 
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The retreats introduced a new spirit into youth work, and 
young people increasingly became a part of the church. 

The Conference held retreats at Bethel College from 1925 to 
1936. The retreats were organized through the Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor conventions, and attendance soon 
reached over one hundred. A variety of special courses were 
offered at the retreats. In 1927 W. F. Unruh taught a teacher- 
training class, and H. A. Fast instructed students in an 
advanced Sunday school. J. W. Kliewer and J. A. Moyer 
lectured on missions and church history. In 1931 courses in the 
New and Old Testament were added by A. Warkentin andJ. H. 
Langenwalter. Willis Rich and Adina Goering led in devotions 
and singing. Each evening a special speaker addressed the 
group. Private conferences between the young people and 
teachers were included in several retreats, and an hour or two 
every afternoon was reserved for recreation. The Mennonite 
contained extensive coverage of the early retreats, and they 
became an accepted part of the Conference’s program. In 1935 
the first General Conference retreat for young people was held 
at Camp Laverne near Upland, California, and retreats soon 
became regular events in every district. 24 

In 1937 the Western District moved the location of its 
retreat to Camp Wood, a YMCA facility near Elmdale, Kansas. 
The Retreat Committee, consisting of Arnold Funk, David C. 
Wedel, and August Schmidt, favored a more secluded spot in 
order to encourage meditation: “The aim of the Retreat is to 
encourage and help all Retreaters to grow in spirit, in 
knowledge, and in all godliness; enlarge their vision of Christ 
and what it means to follow Christ in all phases of life; to foster 
and encourage wholesome and uplifting spiritual and recrea- 
tional life.” 25 The new location was a success, and attendance 
nearly doubled to over two hundred. Although the format of the 
retreats did not change significantly at Camp Wood, the more 
natural setting offered great opportunities for both recreation 
and seclusion. 

The growing popularity of the retreats raised questions 
about their relationship to the Western District. The Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor Conventions selected the 
Retreat Committee, which was not directly responsible to the 
Conference. In 1939 the Retreat Committee began to report to 
the Conference as an auxiliary organization, and in 1942 the 
Sunday School Convention withdrew its sponsorship of the 
retreats. The CE Convention assumed complete responsibility, 
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Participants in the first Western District Retreat at Bethel College, 
1925 


Participants in the first Western District Retreat at Camp Wood, 1937 


but a representative from the Conference’s Education Commit- 
tee was placed on the Retreat Committee to insure closer 
cooperation with the Conference. 76 

The new Retreat Committee immediately became em- 
broiled in a quarrel. None of the Oklahoma congregations 
participated in the Camp Wood retreats, and the committee 
attempted to organize a retreat for the Oklahoma youth. The 
Oklahoma congregations rejected this interference, but a 
separate retreat was held on the Oklahoma Bible Academy 
grounds on August 3-5, 1943. Helen Hiebert Mueller and August 
Schmidt organized the program for sixty-four young people. 
The relationship between the, Oklahoma churches and the 
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J. H. Langenwalter speaking at dedication of Camp Mennoscah, May 
14, 1950 


Conference was still somewhat strained, but the Oklahoma 
retreat was an important success. The Oklahoma Church 
Workers Committee began to sponsor retreats as a regular 
activity. 27 

Reorganization did not solve the major problem facing the 
retreat program. Camp Wood was no longer adequate to 
accommodate the increasing number of Mennonite campers. In 
1947 the retreat was moved to Camp Fellowship, a Church of 
God camp, near Goddard, Kansas, and after returning to Camp 
Wood for one final year in 1948, the Conference opened its own 
campgrounds near Murdock, Kansas. The acquisition of land 
and development of Camp Mennoscah was the logical 
outgrowth of the expanding retreat program and a need for 
better facilities and more independence. The search for a site 
had begun in 1944 or 1945. Many locations were considered, but 
the hunt ended on April 12, 1948, with the purchase of eighty 
acres along the Ninnescah River. Another eighty acres were 
acquired the following spring. Art Waltner of Pretty Prairie 
won the contest to name the camp with his combination of 
Mennonite and Ninnescah. 8 | 

Many questions remained about the development of the 
campground. How would the farmland be used to support the 
camp? What facilities should be constructed? For several years 
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camping at Mennoscah was primitive. The CE Convention 
purchased some cots, but campers furnished their own sleeping 
quarters. On April 1, 1950, Adam and Helen Mueller assumed 
the management of both the farm and the camping program. 
About eighty volunteers assisted with the construction of the 
dining hall, which was begun on May 8, 1950. Albert Gaeddert 
presided at the dedication ceremony on May 14, 1950. Camp 
Mennoscah became the major program of the CE Convention, 
and members of many congregations donated time and money 
to the camp’s development. These volunteers all received 
“fishing permits” in recognition of their contributions. 29 

The dramatic expansion of the retreat program made a 
private campground necessary. On August 6-10, 1945, the first 
intermediate retreat was held for youth aged twelve to fifteen. 
Sixty young people met on the Bethel campus. J. H. Langen- 
walter taught the classes, and Mrs. A. M. Lohrentz, Mrs. S. F. 
Pannabecker, and P. A. Penner were other leaders. One year 
later the retreat committee sponsored the first young adult 
retreat. Walter Dyck directed this retreat for those over age 
twenty or young married couples. Eva Harshbarger, Erwin 
Goering, Kirby Page, William Stauffer, and Herbert E. Dester 
provided additional leadership. °° 

Thus after twenty years of sponsoring only one retreat for 
high school youth, the Conference began to hold three retreats 
each summer. With the purchase of Camp Mennoscah even 
further improvement of the retreat program was possible. The 
conference could schedule any number of retreats. Better and 
more substantial recreational and craft facilities were added. 
The spiritual goals of the retreat program did not change, but 
retreats became a permanent and vital aspect of the work of the 
church. 

The first retreats at Bethel College and Camp Wood were 
quite well planned and organized, but beginning in 1946 the 
Retreat Committee began to sponsor annual workshops for 
retreat leaders. On March 30, 1946, R. R. Peters and Brice 
Durbin spoke to a group of camp teachers, counselors, and 
administrators at Bethel College. The participants discussed 
organizational procedures as well as the general goals of the 
retreat program. Sixty-five individuals listened to Jesse Ziegler 
at the third annual retreat workshop on March 20, 1948. Albert 
Gaeddert, Menno Harder, and Bob Tully were also involved. 
These workshops continued throughout the 1950s and early 
1960s. 3! 
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The retreat program expanded even further after Camp 
Mennoscah became available. In 1952 over five hundred 
individuals participated in seven retreats. Included in this 
number were retreats for adults over forty years of age anda 
family retreat. W. F. Unruh and Clinton Kaufman directed 
these retreats. During the 1950s two separate sessions were 
held for high school youth. The number of intermediate 
campers also expanded, and in 1956, Ozzie Gering directed 
three sessions for 130 youth in this age group. Meanwhile, the 
facilities at the camp were steadily improved. In 1954 the 
eighth cabin was completed. A Voluntary Service unit worked 
at the camp for several summers, and improvements continued 
as a director’s residence, swimming pool, and chapel were later 
added. Other denominations rented the Mennoscah facilities 
when the Conference was not holding retreats. The retreat 
program of the Conference had come a long way since the first 
retreat at Bethel College. 32 

Nevertheless, problems also plagued the retreat program. 
In 1947 B. Bargen explained that the Retreat Committee “was 
perplexed, confused, and discouraged, sometimes, when 
pastors do not reply at all to letters or when churches failed to 
send representatives, or when they even send their young 
people to other retreats of other denominations.”?° The 
conservative-liberal split and anti-Conference attitude of some 
congregations threatened even the activities of the young 
people. Camp Mennoscah remained the property of the CE 
Convention, and the Conference assumed no direct responsibil- 
ity in the development of the camp or its program. In 1959 a 
survey revealed “a lack of faith by the Conference and her 
pastors in the camp and those who plan and operate it.” 34 The 
survey blasted the Conference for its lack of loyalty and 
pastoral support. 

In 1960 the Conference quelled the mounting controversy 
by assuming direct control of the camping program and 
purchasing Camp Mennoscah. A separate standing committee 
would administer, promote, and staff the retreats. The new 
Retreat Committee included five members elected by the 
Conference and one each from the Education Committee, 
Mennonite Men, Women’s Missionary Organization, and 
Youth Fellowship (formerly the CE Convention).%5 This 
structure gave the retreat program the broader base and 
support which it had needed. 

The retreat program continued to grow during the 1960s. 
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From 1958 to 1963 annual Fresh Air Friendship Camps were 
held at Mennoscah for disadvantaged young people from cities. 
In 1959 forty-four such youth participated in the camp. 
Although a few problems arose, most participants agreed with 
the youngster who wrote on his evaluation form, “I like the hole 
camp.” This program ended when it seemed more beneficial to 
integrate the minority campers with the regular Mennonite 
sessions. °° Cooperation also began with the Rocky Mountain 
Camp of the South Central Conference (MC), and several 
sessions were held at that location. 

The retreats have served as a special means of communica- 
tion among young people. Beginning with the earliest retreats 
at Bethel College, the retreaters issued a newsletter. The Bethel 
Retreater summarized the presentations given during the 
retreats, and some editions also contained the daily programs, 
lists of the participants, and words to the songs used in the 
programs. At Camp Wood the paper was renamed several 
times: The Mennonite Retreater, Wood Sparks, and Camp 
Wood Reflections. The move to Camp Mennoscah also 
produced several new titles: Camp Mennoscah Ripples, 
Everyone at Work, The Mennoscah Flash, News from Camp 
Mennoscah, and Camp Mennoscah Weekly News. Some of 
these newsletters had only one edition, but others were printed 
for several years. However, the basic content did not vary. 
Young people received regular reports on retreats and projects 
at Camp Mennoscah as well as the opportunity to express their 
own opinions and reflections on the work of the Conference and 
the Retreat Committee. 3” 

The retreat program draws young people of various ages 
together in a manner which the Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor activities cannot duplicate. The retreats are still 
directed largely by adults, but the input of the young people is 
very important. Young people from different churches become 
closely acquainted during retreats, and the intensive contact 
with each other and with the staff and teachers is very 
significant. In 1978 a new type of retreat for grandparents and 
their grandchildren was added to the schedule. Perhaps this 
development best symbolizes the integration of the young 
people and their activities into the church. The church has a 
responsibility to include all generations in its programs. 

Only during the last decade has the camping and retreat 
program been accepted as a part of the Conference. For many 
years the Retreat Committee struggled outside the Conference 
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with minimal support. This brief survey does not give any 
indication of the tremendous task involved in organizing 
retreats. Although recruiting personnel and planning pro- 
grams for retreats would be a difficult job under any 
circumstances, the Retreat Committee simultaneously devel- 
oped the facilities at Camp Mennoscah. 8 The following served 
as directors of Camp Mennoscah: A. Theodore and Helen 
Mueller (1950-54); Bob Froese (1955-59); Milton Ewert (1960); 
Mel Flickinger (1961-64); Ed and Margaret Thiessen (1965-68); 
Menno and Mary Doerksen (1969-74); and Willard and Marjorie 
Stucky (1975-). 

Camp Mennoscah now serves as the location for many 
Conference activities in addition to youth retreats. The retreats 
continue to demonstrate their effectiveness in meeting the 
goals established over a half century ago. The youth retreats 
foster spiritual growth, provide Christian fellowship, and 
challenge retreaters to Christian service and commitment. 


The Western District Youth Fellowship 

Young people have always been an important concern of 
the Western District Conference, but for many years youth had 
no role in the annual Conference sessions. Congregations 
selected only older members as delegates, and the Conference’s 
standing committees were composed primarily of ministers 
and elders. Youth activities such as the Sunday School and 
Christian Endeavor Conventions were organized apart from 
the Conference. However, the involvement of young people in 
the Conference itself has greatly increased over the past fifty 
years. 

In 1928 the Western District passed a resolution to allow 
the young people to present a program during the next annual 
meeting. One evening of the 1929 session was reserved for the 
young people, and Hans Regier, David C. Wedel, and Henry 
Harder presented addresses. Arnold Funk chaired the session, 
and Bethel College and the Oklahoma Bible Academy provided 
music. 39 Every year thereafter the young people have planned 
a program during the regular meeting of the Conference. At 
first the CE Convention and Women’s Missionary Organiza- 
tion each planned one of the two evening programs at 
Conference, but since the 1950s the youth, women, and laymen 
have held separate gatherings during the Conference. This step 
to include young people in the Conference was significant. 

Nevertheless, youth activities were still largely detached 
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from the program of the Conference itself before the 1940s. 
Strong opposition existed to direct involvement of the young 
people in the Conference. Young people, though baptized 
members of their congregations, were second-class citizens in 
the Conference. In 1943 the president of the CE Convention 
observed: ‘Say, you know I don’t pay any attention toC. E. K.’s 
(C. E. Krehbiel) objection that the young people want too much 
recognition. That very objection shows that some of the 
‘Moguls’ are giving us some attention. I favor a strong 
Mennonite Youth movement.”’4° The church in the 1940s did 
little to meet the social and recreational needs of its youth. No 
central organization coordinated youth activities. Shortages of 
leadership, program materials, and local projects hindered 
effective fellowship. The CE Convention supported Conference 
activities, but the young people had no direct participation or 
input in the work of the Conference. *! 

In 1946 the Conference’s Executive Committee suggested 
that the CE Convention be held simultaneously with the 
annual Western District sessions. The Convention had 
continued to hold its annual meeting in July or August, and 
young people would be more inclined to participate in the 
October session of the Conference if the two meetings were 
combined. Other districts of the General Conference had 
already made this change, but combined meetings were not 
held in the Western District until 1956. This move was 
accompanied by a major reorganization of the CE program. 
The CE Convention was eliminated and replaced by the 
Western District Youth Fellowship. The budget of the young 
people was integrated with that of the Conference. The Youth 
Fellowship retained its own separate leadership and structure, 
but its activities became more closely connected with those of 
the Conference. Each congregation in the Conference was 
encouraged to hold one offering a year for the Youth Fellow- 
ship. 4? 

Much of the impetus for the expansion of youth work in the 
Western District came from the General Conference. In 1941 
the Young People’s Union (YPU), begun in 1920, became an 
auxiliary of the General Conference, and in 1947 the YPU held 
its first major assembly in connection with the General 
Conference in Berne, Indiana. The Mennonite and Mennonite 
Weekly Review added youth pages. The General Conference 
began to publish materials and to hold workshops for local 
youth fellowships. In 1955 the General Conference hired 
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William Gering as a full-time youth worker and also opened a 
youth office in Newton. In 1969 the YPU disbanded. This was 
partially a regression, but it was also a sign of success. Youth 
activities continued on the district level, and young people 
began to participate in the church as full and equal citizens. 
This was especially true in the Western District Conference 
where young people had achieved a new status in the Confer- 
ence. 4° 

In 1968 the annual session of the Western District 
Conference was an intergenerational program on the theme of 
“Finding Life Together.’’ Marvin Zehr organized discussions, 
and Gene Herr delivered four addresses. The program focused 
on a dialogue between the younger and older generations. The 
Conference recommended that each congregation include 
young people among its delegates. This format was in part a 
response to the Vietnam War and the current emphasis on the 
“generation gap” in society as a whole. However, most 
congregations have continued to select a number of young 
people as delegates. Some young people have been elected to 
standing committees. 44 

In the 1970s youth activities in the Western District 
continued to grow. In 1974 and 1975 Ron Flaming served under 
the Education Committee as a part-time youth worker. He 
planned visits with each congregation’s youth fellowship 
group. Thus local groups were made directly aware of the 
opportunities for participation in the Conference’s programs. 
In mid-1975 Michelle Friesen replaced Flaming, and this job 
was expanded to include not only youth work but also 
coordination of the total education program of the Conference. 
Friesen planned workshops, directed retreats at Camp Mennos- 
cah and Rocky Mountain Camp, and met with the Education, 
Peace and Social Concerns, and other committees. 

In recent years the core of the Western District Youth 
Fellowship has been the youth cabinet. The officers of the 
fellowship compose the seven-member cabinet, which has 
served as a major stimulus to active participation in 
Conference-wide activities. In 1971 the cabinet wrote, pro- 
duced, and performed the drama ‘Changing Faces.” In 
addition to the cabinet’s involvement in planning district 
programs, it has also worked to develop and promote youth 
programs on the congregational level. In 1975 the cabinet and 
Flaming visited thirty congregations, and the following year 
the cabinet and Friesen visited twenty-five congregations. This 
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work extended an activity begun in the 1960s. 

The cabinet also planned the annual ‘Spring Holiday” of 
the Youth Fellowship. In the 1960s this May outing at Camp 
Mennoscah replaced the August meeting of the CE Conven- 
tion. Often the attendance reached over two hundred young 
people, although in 1969 and 1970 participation fell considera- 
bly. In 1974 a “Fall Holiday” replaced the “Spring Holiday,” 
but the format of the outings remained the same. The youth 
gathered for recreation, fellowship, and worship, and resource 
people facilitated discussion on topics of concern to the young 
people. 45 

In summary, the Western District has made great progress, 
but is still working to improve its programs for young people. 
The alarm expressed by the Mennonites over the loss of their 
young people to other denominations has not disappeared. The 
church often lacks programs for college-age youth and young 
adults. The Oklahoma congregations have their own youth 
programs, but distance and theology have excluded them from 
many of the Conference’s youth activities. In 1978 the Western 
District eliminated the position of youth worker at a time when 
other districts were expanding their commitment to youth 
work. (This role was originally part of Frank Keller’s assign- 
ment, but following the illness and death of Elbert Koontz, 
Keller left the position to become district minister.) Weldon and 
Jenny Martens assumed many of the responsibilities of youth 
worker when they were added to the Western District staff in 
1980. 


Campers gather during spring holiday, 1965 
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Young people have increasingly obtained a voice in the 
Conference. Sunday schools and youth fellowships are now a 
part of every congregation. Moreover, the close proximity of 
many congregations in central Kansas has facilitated a strong 
intercongregational program. Young people participate in 
district activities and in the annual meetings of the Conference. 
Young people have become an accepted and active part of the 
church. 

These accomplishments in the area of youth work have 
required the vision and dedication of many leaders, and change 
has been slow and sometimes threatening. Yet the nurture of its 
young people is a major responsibility of any church, and 
church history is the story of the interrelatedness of one 
generation to the next. The Western District and its auxiliary 
organizations have played a major role in providing youth with 
opportunities for expression and in preserving the Anabaptist 
vision among the young people in its congregations. 


Workshops and Leadership 


Perhaps the Conference’s most important means of 
strengthening the youth activities of its congregations has 
been through leadership workshops. When the German and 
parochial schools disappeared, the Education Committee was 
left without many responsibilities. It could no longer place 
teachers or suggest curriculum. However, the Education 
Committee began to promote Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
(DVBS) and Sunday schools as replacements for the parochial 
school. In 1930 the Conference officially recommended that 
every congregation offer six to eight weeks of Bible instruction 
every summer. The Education Committee offered to aid any 
group in organizing a Bible school. Moreover, the committee 
sought to locate and place teachers for Bible schools. 46 

On August 23, 1930, the work of the Education Committee 
officially entered a new phase. Fourteen congregations were 
represented at a special meeting at the Kansas State Bank in 
Newton. A few months earlier the Kansas-Nebraska Sunday 
School Convention had urged the organization of leadership 
training courses, and the Education Committee called this 
meeting to assess the willingness of congregations to work 
together for this purpose. The response was favorable, and the 
first Sunday school training class was held in the Goessel 
community in 1931. 
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In 1932 the Education Committee prepared a detailed 
curriculum for leadership workshops. Moreover, the committee 
conducted a comprehensive survey of the educational pro- 
grams of each congregation. The survey was repeated in 1935, 
when the number of teacher-training schools had increased to 
five. The training schools offered six courses, and the 
Conference awarded diplomas to those who completed the 
entire program. This work of the Education Committee was 
quite popular and improved the quality of teaching in many 
Sunday schools. However, the training schools ended in 1940. 
Peace rallies detracted from their popularity, and many 
congregations increasingly had Bethel College graduates 
available to teach in their Sunday schools. 4” 

On March 17, 1945, the Conference sponsored its first Daily 
Vacation Bible School workshop on the Bethel campus. Joanna 
(Mrs. H. J.) Andres directed the workshop for the Education 
Committee, and Anna (Mrs. J. E.) Entz and Helen (Mrs. 
Gerhard) Friesen were the leaders. Thirty-four congregations 
had Bible schools with 1,351 children enrolled. Seventy-four 
teachers attended the DVBS workshop.*? Another workshop 
was held in 1947, and then workshops were held annually from 
1949 to 1974. Attendance soon rose to over two hundred, and 
three to five regional workshops were sponsored for many 
years. In 1950 Erna Friesen of the Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary gave a teaching demonstration using local children. 
Many visual aids and curriculum materials were featured in 
the program.‘’? The workshops often included demonstration 
schools. 

Early in the 1960s the Education Committee formed a 
special Children’s Work Subcommittee which assumed the role 
of sponsoring the Bible school workshops. The first members of 
the subcommittee were Alma (Mrs. Russell) Mast, Lenore (Mrs. 
James) Waltner, and Katie Kehler. On September 10, 1961, a 
special Children’s Leadership Seminar was held in Hutchinson 
for those responsible for the administration of Sunday school 
programs. In 1962 several new training centers for Bible school 
teachers were also in operation. These activities were in 
addition to the regular DVBS workshops. Beginning in 1964 
the South Central Conference (MC) also participated in the 
workshops, and in 1965 attendance reached nearly four 
hundred. In 1965 another new program was added when 
Lorene (Mrs. Robert) Goering and Gladys (Mrs. Marvin) Esau 
taught a Nursery Laboratory School at the Bethel College 
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church. During the late 1960s thirty to forty Western District 
congregations were represented at the annual workshops, but it 
was becoming extremely difficult to find leaders for the 
program. In 1973 cooperation with the South Central Confer- 
ence ended. A final workshop was held at Alexanderwohl the 
following year, but the Children’s Work Subcommittee was 
eliminated. The DVBS workshops and courses for Sunday 
school teachers were combined into one program. °® 

In 1970 the Adult Work Subcommittee of the Education 
Committee replaced the Sunday School Convention in provid- 
ing guidance on Sunday school teaching methods, curriculum, 
and administration. Four workshops were sponsored in 1970. 
This program was not entirely new as the Education Commit- 
tee had held a workshop for Sunday school superintendents, 
church librarians, and congregational education committees 
on April 5, 1959, at the First Mennonite Church in Newton. ®! 
However, the Adult Work Subcommittee began regularly to 
sponsor workshops for Sunday school teachers. On February 
28, 1976, John Braun and Frank Ward spoke to a workshop held 
in the Bethel College church. In October 1977 Michelle Friesen- 
Carper led a series of pilot workshops for the Goessel 
community in the Tabor church. 

The work of the Western District in training leaders for 
young people was not limited to DVBS and Sunday school 
workshops. The workshops of the Retreat Committee have 
already been mentioned. On December 28, 1945, a workshop 
was held for the sponsors of CE groups. About fifty leaders 
gathered in the Walton Mennonite Church for this session, 
which was sponsored by the General Conference Young 
People’s Union. Soon the Western District was holding its own 
workshops for the leaders of youth fellowship groups. On 
March 15, 1955, at the First Mennonite Church of Halstead, 
Erwin Goering spoke to forty-four persons representing sixteen 
congregations. ®? In 1962 and 1963 three regional workshops 
were held, and this number increased to six in 1965. The 
General Conference youth worker assisted in planning these 
programs, but later this became a responsibility of the Western 
District youth worker during the tenures of Ron Flaming and 
Michelle Friesen-Carper. While the youth worker and cabinet 
visited congregations, the youth worker also met with the 
sponsors of the local fellowships. Moreover, special workshops 
and programs allowed the sponsors to share concerns about 
their local groups and to discuss effective activities. °3 
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For several years in the 1920s and 1930s the Western 
District Education Committee recommended the use of the 
curriculum of the Mennonite Church, since the General 
Conference lagged behind in the publication of Christian 
education material for all age groups. In 1925 the Education 
Committee printed a list of acceptable books for church 
libraries. This was soon supplemented by a detailed Sunday 
school curriculum which included daily Bible readings, study 
questions, and memory work. An English songbook was also 
published. In 1939 the Education Committee completed the 
preparation of an intermediate Sunday school quarterly. 
Although the Western District had delegated the responsibility 
for publications to the General Conference, the Education 
Committee remained involved in producing education mate- 
rials. 

Since some churches outside central Kansas could not 
attend the Bible school workshops, in 1946 the Education 
Committee also published a Bible school handbook. This 
seventy-eight-page handbook contained a variety of materials 
to assist in the organization of Bible school classes. The 
handbook proved popular. In 1956 the Education Committee 
sponsored the publication of a short history of the Mennonites 
written for children, The Stream and All In It, by Fern 
Pankratz Ruth.*4 Publications never became a regular activity 
of the Western District, but the Education Committee, like the 
Peace Committee, did not hesitate to enter this field whenever a 
need arose. 

The original purpose of the Kansas Conference was the 
education, spiritual as well as intellectual, of its Mennonite 
young people. Although their academic training has largely 
been assumed by the public high schools and Bible academies, 
the Western District Conference has a constant concern for 
their spiritual welfare.®° Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor 
societies, retreats, youth fellowships, Bible schools, and 
leadership workshops have all contributed to this goal. The 
Western District, through its Education Committee and 
auxiliary institutions, has been instrumental in promoting and 
organizing youth activities within the congregations. The 
inspiration, fellowship, and leadership of the Conference have 
been invaluable in the creation of an active role for young 
people in the life of the church. In turn, the young people have 
become an increasingly important and responsible part of the 
Conference. 


All. 


Urbanization and 
Expansion 


Mennonites must be told simply and bluntly: not 
everything that is rural is for that reason Christian. 
—Paul Peachey (1955) 


Rural Decline and Home Missions 

The Western District Conference grew rapidly from 3,000 
members at its formation and included 10,000 members in 1932. 
In the late 1950s the Conference experienced the first drop in 
the total membership of its congregations. Expansion con- 
tinued until 1956 when the membership reached 13,561. By 
1965 the membership had dropped to 13,381, but growth 
resumed in the late 1960s. In 1974 the Conference surpassed 
14,000 members. These statistics do not reflect the situation in 
individual congregations. Between 1956 and 1961 the forty-six 
rural churches in the Conference lost 558 members, but this was 
nearly balanced by a gain of 497 members in thirteen urban 
congregations. Twenty years earlier only five congregations 
had been located in urban areas. How should the Western 
District respond to urbanization? The Mennonites had adapted 
to many social and economic changes, but could their churches 
be transplanted to urban areas? 

In the 1950s the distinctly rural character of the Menno- 
nites seemed seriously threatened. Rural churches faced a slow 
but steady decline in membership as the United States became 
an increasingly urban nation. Farms grew in size, and many 
Mennonites found employment in nearby towns and cities. 
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Several rural churches dissolved. 1 Twenty-three congregations 
or one-third of the Western District had less than one hundred 
members. Did these small, rural churches also face inevitable 
extinction as Mennonites moved to the cities? Urbanization 
influenced the outlook and programs of the Conference as well 
as the characteristics of its congregations. 

Congregations became more heterogeneous. In 1912 only 
nineteen different surnames were represented on the member- 
ship list of the Tabor Mennonite Church. By 1964 this number 
had increased to sixty. Congregations became “mixed” as the 
descendants of the various groups of immigrants began to 
intermarry. Although several congregations still consist 
predominantly of the descendants of one immigrant group, a 
large variety of backgrounds may be found in most congrega- 
tions. 2 

The occupations of the Mennonites also changed. Two- 
thirds of the members of the Tabor church were farmers in 
1946, but in 1964 the number had dropped to 23.8 percent. The 
Bethel church of Inman followed a similar pattern, and the 
percentage of farmers declined from 40.0 to 16.8 between 1946 
and 1959. Other congregations experienced less dramatic 
shifts, although many churches lost their predominantly rural 
character. Probably by 1950 a majority of Western District 
members ceased to be employed in agriculture. Members began 
to work in nearby towns, and younger couples often moved to 
town.? A decline in membership was perhaps inevitable. 

The impact of urbanization on the Mennonite church was 
not entirely unexpected. In 1925S. M. Grubb warned about the 
steady drift of Mennonites to the cities. ‘““There is another 
situation which we as Mennonites have neglected and which 
will rise to haunt us to our shame in the future. We have made 
no provision for keeping these brethren in close touch with the 
Mennonite church.” 4 Grubb observed that Mennonite churches 
were distinctly rural and predicted a loss of members as 
American society in general became urbanized. Grubb and 
others realized the importance of founding Mennonite 
churches in the cities. The Western District Conference 
responded with new congregations in Hutchinson, Wichita, 
and Enid. 

Yet the response of the Conference to urbanization was 
belated and inadequate. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
members were lost as they moved to cities without Mennonite 
churches. Paul Peachey explained the root of the problem: 
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“Mennonites must be told simply and bluntly: not everything 
that is rural is for that reason Christian. In the closed or semi- 
closed Mennonite rural community, ethnic factors are a 
constant threat to the spiritual impulse as the constitutive 
dynamic of community.”’® Could Mennonites also form urban 
communities and churches? For many years the Western 
District Conference remained suspicious of urban Mennonites. 

In spite of the steady trickle of Mennonites into the city 
during the interwar years, World War II revived the emphasis 
on the rural character of Mennonitism. Whenever the Menno- 
nites felt threatened, rural isolation was a defensive reaction. 
In 1943 Bethel College announced to the Conference that “rural 
life and home making need a new emphasis with us.” The 
college suggested that more Bible courses should be required 
and that every student should study Mennonite history.® The 
Education Committee announced the dangers of public 
education and suggested renewed efforts to found parochial 
schools. Mennonite periodicals stressed the “‘advantages of 
farm life in terms of holy living and of rearing a Christian 
family.”” It was the duty of every pastor, parent, and church 
worker to stress these values. Mennonites who moved to the 
city were “‘lost’’ to the church! 

The prejudices against urban living have died slowly, but 
the Conference gradually was forced to consider the economic 
and social changes which were influencing its rural communi- 
ties. In 1942 J. Winfield Fretz proposed a newspaper, Menno- 
nite Rural Life, which would examine the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Mennonites’ lifestyle. A separate paper did 
not materialize, but Fretz’s column “Mennonites and Rural 
Life,” in The Mennonite served this purpose.’ In November 
1942 Arthur E. Morgan, the president of Antioch College and 
former chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, spoke ata 
rural life institute at Bethel College. 

Shocked by the falling number of farms and the drop in 
church membership, the Western District itself held a Farm 
Study Conference at the Buhler Mennonite Church on April 21 
and 22, 1958. About seventy-five persons registered for the 
entire conference, and 250 persons heard W. W. Graber speak at 
the Monday evening session. Thirteen papers were read and 
discussed. Harley J. Stucky chaired the planning committee for 
the conference, which was sponsored by the Education 
Committee. The study conference sought to explore the impact 
of technological innovations on the Mennonite communities, 
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churches, and faith: ‘““How can we best conserve and promote 
the Mennonite rural community and truth?”? The Conference 
began to awaken to the needs imposed by urbanization on its 
rural communities. 

In late 1957 the Executive Committee of the Conference 
had appointed a special study committee on urbanization. Its 
members included John F. Schmidt, J. Winfield Fretz, Howard 
G. Nyce, and Leland Harder. The committee was charged with 
investigation of the Conference’s declining membership. How 
should congregations respond to urbanization? The committee 
concluded that their assignment would require much more time 
and money than was available, and asked the 1958 Conference 
session for suggestions.!° The theme of the 1958 Ministers’ 
Conference was “Urbanization of Mennonites.” The discussion 
focused on the retention of Mennonite values and the essential 
aspects of Mennonitism. J. Carlton Babbs, the Bible Week 
lecturer at Bethel College, also spoke on city churches. !! 

Urbanization and rural decline had clearly become the 
foremost concerns of both the Western District and General 
Conference by the late 1950s. On September 1, 1956, the 
Mennonite Church in the City began publication. Leland 
Harder edited this newsletter, which presented information 
and issues related to urban churches. In 1959 the General 
Conference established a Committee on City Churches under 
the Board of Missions. The General Conference also hired Peter 
J. Ediger as the City Church Field Secretary in 1961. On May 6, 
1963, Ediger spoke at the Western District Home Mission 
Worker’s Symposium held at the Faith Mennonite Church, 
Newton. The major section of the symposium was an urban 
church workshop.!2 A similar meeting for home mission 
workers was held on February 5, 1968. A few weeks earlier on 
January 19, 1968, Bethel College hosted a special city church 
promotion day. Churches set up displays which illustrated 
their programs, urban service potential, and community life in 
the city. The Home Mission Committee sponsored this event to 
increase the Western District’s awareness of its work in urban 
church planting. !3 

The Home Mission Committee gradually assumed the 
responsibility of planting new Mennonite congregations in 
urban areas. The basic orientation of this work did not differ 
significantly from that of the Committee for Itinerant Preach- 
ing in the late nineteenth century. The goal was to gather 
small, scattered groups of Mennonites into congregations. The 
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setting had changed from rural to urban, but this work had 
proved quite successful in Hutchinson, Wichita, and Enid. 
Nevertheless, the Home Mission Committee faced numerous 
serious problems as it accepted increased involvement in urban 
missions. 

On the one hand, the Home Mission Committee continued 
to support many small, rural congregations. As the member- 
ship of these congregations fell, the demands for financial 
assistance rose. Smaller churches had difficulty attracting and 
paying a resident pastor. Was the Home Mission Committee 
responsible for the small, rural churches? Should a church be 
supported indefinitely? Since the rural communities were 
shrinking, an increase in membership was unlikely. The Home 
Mission Committee simply redistributed income from larger to 
smaller churches. The committee had supported pastors in 
several of these churches for many years. Should these funds be 
transferred to new urban congregations which would soon 
attract more members and become self-supporting? Funds were 
limited, and it became necessary for the committee to determine 
its basic strategy. 14 

The committee adopted a variety of means for assisting 
small churches. Often two churches were encouraged to sharea 
minister. This option allowed congregations to pool their 
resources. On a few occasions one minister has even served 
churches belonging to two denominations. Another alternative 
was for a large congregation to designate an assistant pastor to 
regularly help a nearby church. This reduced demands on the 
Home Mission Committee’s budget. If these measures failed, 
two or more churches could merge, or, as a last resort, a 
congregation could disband. Determining the best course for 
each congregation posed a dilemma for the Home Mission 
Committee: the committee could neither abandon a church nor 
support it indefinitely. !° 

On the other hand, the Home Mission Committee became 
increasingly involved in planting churches in urban areas. 
Although the committee expected these churches to grow and 
eventually become self-supporting, the strategy for supporting 
urban churches was not any more clear than that for the rural 
churches. Many urban areas had attracted a substantial 
number of Mennonites. However, the delay of several decades 
in formulating an active and comprehensive program in urban 
areas proved detrimental. Where should the Committee begin 
its work? How many projects could the Conference support 
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simultaneously? In 1958 a special Church Extension Commit- 
tee was created to answer questions relating to church 
planting. The committee sought to increase the funds available 
in the Church Building Fund and the home mission budget. 
The committee also cautioned against starting projects in too 
many locations at once. Moreover, in order to avoid excess 
strain on the budget, a standard plan to aid congregations in 
achieving financial self-sufficiency was adopted. !® 

Some members of the Conference opposed the work of the 
Home Mission Committee in urban areas. One minister of a 
rural church actually complained that his members who moved 
to distant cities were being proselytized by the committee. He 
wished to retain these absentee members and suggested 
evangelism among non-Christians in the city.!’? Others 
believed that the primary thrust of urban missions should be to 
attract and organize Mennonites who had left rural congrega- 
tions. 

The Western District generally accepted the idea that the 
role of its Home Mission Committee was to start new churches, 
but how should the committee accomplish this end? Should 
every city with twenty-five or more Mennonites have a 
Mennonite church? In 1969 the Arvada Voluntary Service Unit 
suggested that the Conference reevaluate its “‘present preoccu- 
pation with the erection and expansion of Church buildings.” 
In 1972 the Home Mission Committee confessed to the 
Conference that ‘‘some within our brotherhood feel that in 
certain cases we have emphasized physical needs and have not 
ministered adequately to the spiritual.”!8 Could a Mennonite 
church in a city prosper without a full-time pastor and a new 
building? 

The needs of the city churches were not identical to those of 
rural congregations, and it was necessary for the Home 
Mission Committee to explore and experiment. The itinerant 
minister of the 1890s could locate a district schoolhouse, begin a 
Sunday school, and hope a congregation would naturally come 
together. Urban Mennonites required financial support and 
constant nurture. Moreover, could one still assume that 
Mennonites in one location would naturally unite to form a 
church? Perhaps most Mennonites in the city were “lost’’ to the 
Mennonite church—it was necessary for the church to find 
them. This had been the goal of the Kansas Conference in 1877 
and of the Western District in the 1890s. Although the urban 
setting was new and seemed more threatening, the Mennonites 
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who migrated to the cities had strayed no further from the 
church than earlier migrants to the rural wildernesses of 
Oklahoma and western Kansas. The urban Mennonites had 
been “forced” to leave their rural communities no less than the 
first generation of migrants had been “forced” to leave central 
Kansas. The Western District Conference again assumed the 
role of ministering to its members according to their needs. 


Conference Expansion—1940s 


Twenty-eight congregations joined the Western District 
Conference between 1942 and 1979. Although approximately 
twice as many congregations affiliated with the Conference 
between 1893 and 1988, only half of these ‘“‘second generation” 
congregations survived. Thus the newer congregations com- 
prise roughly one-third of the Conference. They vary considera- 
bly in their size, location, and characteristics. A few of the 
congregations represent the continued expansion of the 
Mennonite communities in central Kansas. However, the 
majority of the new congregations are products of the 
Mennonite migration to the cities. Previous to World War II the 
Conference had only one congregation in a large city, Wichita; 
but today Kansas City, Topeka, Dallas, Houston, and Denver 
also have congregations affiliated with the Conference. The 
new congregations also include several “house churches,” 
which are another part of the Mennonite attempt to adapt to 
modern conditions and urbanization. Of course, each of the 
twenty-eight congregations is unique, and their origins and 
distinctions are significant. !9 

Forty-nine charter members formed the Walton Mennonite 
Church on June 7, 1942. In the 1930s P. H. Richert, pastor of the 
Tabor church, had begun canvassing Walton to determine if 
interest existed in starting a new church. A group began to meet 
in the fall of 1938, and two Bethel College students, Erwin and 
Peter Goering, organized services. In October 1939 the 
Mennonites rented the Walton Presbyterian Church, but one 
week before the first meeting was scheduled the building 
burned. However, the group then met in the Walton Communi- 
ty Building and formed a Sunday school. Bethel College 
students under the supervision of A. E. Kreider served the 
Walton Mennonites. In 1940 Jacob Enns was in charge, and 
Ronald von Riesen filled this role in 1941. Attendance 
continued to increase, and the congregation joined the Western 
District in 1942. A church building was dedicated on March 25, 
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1945. C. B. Friesen, Erwin Goering, and Curt Boese followed 
von Riesen as the early ministers. Many of the members of the 
Walton church came from the Tabor and Goessel churches or 
were associated with Bethel College. By the mid-1950s Walton 
had reached 150 members. 2° 

The Church Service Committee of Bethel College was also 
responsible for planting another Mennonite congregation in 
central Kansas. Thirty charter members formed the First 
Mennonite Church of Burns on June 16, 1944. On June 15, 1941, 
ten families had organized a Sunday school which met in a 
country schoolhouse. Two Bethel students, Paul Barkman and 
Henry W. Goossen, served the group, and on July 25, 1944, 
Goossen was ordained as the first minister. He was followed by 
Martin F. Claasen and Gerhard Peters. On November 23, 1947, 
the congregation dedicated a new building. The availability of 
land attracted Mennonites to the Burns area, and membership 
increased to one hundred in the early 1950s. Walton and Burns 
illustrate the role of Bethel College and the Home Mission 
Committee in nurturing small, rural congregations. 2! 

The major work of the Home Mission Committee in the 
early 1940s was planting an urban church in McPherson, 
Kansas. In 1937 the committee canvassed the McPherson 
community, but no action was taken until October 1942, when 
J. Winfield Fretz reported the results of a second survey. Fretz 
discovered twenty-nine General Conference families who 
traveled an average of fifteen miles from McPherson to church. 
Most of the McPherson area Mennonites came from the Eden 
and Hopefield congregations. Ten of twelve families contacted 
favored the beginning of a church in McPherson. In 1943 E. J. 
Neuenschwander, minister of the Bethany Mennonite Church 
near Kingman, visited the community, and on November 21, 
1943, a meeting was held in the First Church of the Brethren. 
During the following year regular meetings were held in the 
YMCA basement and the McPherson College chapel. The 
group elected trustees and called Roland R. Goering as their 
first minister. On July 29, 1945, thirty-four charter members 
formed the First Mennonite Church of McPherson. The Home 
Mission Committee assisted the congregation until it became 
self-supporting in 1951. 2? 

The First Mennonite Church of McPherson did not join the 
Conference until 1948, and the primary concern of the Home 
Mission Committee for several years was to resolve a conflict 
regarding lodge membership. Two members of the congrega- 
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tion were members of the Elks Club. In 1945 the congregation 
applied for membership in the Conference, but after a debate 
the Conference affirmed its opposition to lodge membership. 
The Home Mission Committee continued negotiations with the 
McPherson Mennonites, but a compromise could not be 
reached. One of the two members eventually joined the Church 
of the Brethren, and the other gave up his Elks membership. 
The constitution of the Western District specifically prohibited 
lodge membership, and the committee rejected the concept that 
some lodges could be Christian. 2? This provision was dropped 
from the revised constitution in 1976, and today Mennonites 
are members of service clubs like Rotary and Lions and of 
organizations like Elks and PEO which a few decades earlier 
would have been considered lodges. However, in the 1940s this 
issue caused great unhappiness and turmoil in the new 
McPherson congregation. 

Affairs in the McPherson church again came to the 
attention of the Home Mission Committee in the late 1950s. The 
congregation remained plagued by disunity. A series of 
disputes caused a few members to leave the church: financing a 
plano; a need for new pews; parties in the church basement; 
buying an organ; playing shuffleboard in the youth room; and 
playing guitars in the church building. Henry Goossen, who 
followed Roland Goering as pastor, believed that a rededication 
service might improve the deteriorating spiritual state of the 
congregation. However, at one church service, a person swore 
at and physically threatened the congregation. When Goossen 
became the pastor of the Johannestal church, the McPherson 
congregation refused to grant him a letter of transfer. A church 
business meeting on October 26, 1959, approved assessments 
(and penalties for noncompliance) to finance the church. This 
resulted in further disharmony and misunderstanding. One 
member censured the Home Mission Committee for its 
handling of the situation. Nevertheless, the controversy soon 
diminished, and during the 1960s the First Mennonite Church 
of McPherson grew to over two hundred members. Curt 
Siemens and Arlin Claassen followed Goossen as ministers. 74 

Another of the congregations which joined the Conference 
in the 1940s was born in a controversy. The Bethel Mennonite 
Church (or Neufeld Church) near Enid, Oklahoma, affiliated 
with the Conference in 1947. (This congregation was indirectly 
related to the Bethel Mennonite Church of Inman which also 
joined the Conference in 1947.) The Bethel church of Enid had 
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broken away from the Grace Mennonite Church of Enid in 
1937. In fact, this split hindered the work of the Home Mission 
Committee and H. N. Harder in forming the Grace church. H. T. 
Neufeld, pastor of the nearby Mennoville church at El Reno, 
formec .ae Bethel church near Enid. Neufeld began by starting 
a Sunday school among his faction. He opposed all efforts of 
the Home Mission Committee to attract non-Mennonites at the 
Grace church and used the German language in his congrega- 
tion. Thus the Bethel church was more conservative. However, 
in 1947 the Bethel church affiliated with the Conference. 
Neufeld remained the pastor of the Bethel church until 1955, 
and two years later Albert J. Unruh of the Grace church began 
to serve both congregations. Only sixteen members remained 
in the Bethel church. For several years the Conference had two 
small, competing churches in Enid. The Bethel church never 
grew beyond about twenty-five members and depended on the 
leadership of H. T. Neufeld for its survival. In 1958 the 
Conference anounced the impending merger of the two Enid 
congregations.?° The Grace church doubled its membership 
during the decade after its merger with Bethel. 

In 1947 the First Mennonite Church of Fredonia, Kansas, 
affiliated with the Conference. In 1939 eight families had 
formed the Bell Mennonite Sunday school seven miles south of 
Fredonia. Gustav Frey began serving the group in June 1939, 
and H. J. Dyck visited them in July. Land was available in this 
area, and the number of Mennonites attending the services 
doubled in 1940. However, progress in forming a church was 
delayed by interdenominational rivalry with a number of 
Mennonite Brethren who wished to participate. The Mennonite 
Brethren and General Conference Mennonites initially met 
together, but Frey refused a request to allow any Mennonite 
Brethren to preach or to serve as Sunday school teachers. J. M. 
Regier and G. A. Linscheid of the Home Mission Committee 
visited the community to promote reconciliation. In September 
1942 Frey resigned, and the Bethel College Church Service 
Committee assumed this project. Paul Barkman, Henry A. 
Toews, and Willard Wiebe served the group for short terms until 
1945, when Henry Thiessen became the pastor. Thiessen 
remained about three years, and in 1947 he officially organized 
a congregation with about twenty members. 

Leadership was a major problem for the Fredonia congre- 
gation. The Home Mission Board of the General Conference at 
first assisted this project financially, but a permanent pastor 
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could not be found. Moreover, hopes that the Fredonia 
settlement would grow following World War II were disappoint- 
ed. In 1948 and 1949 Gordon Neuenschwander and Helmuth 
Dyck served as student pastors. Neuenschwander returned to 
Fredonia and was ordained as the congregation’s minister on 
May 27, 1951. In August 1955 Willard Schrag of Pretty Prairie 
replaced Neuenschwander. Schrag taught in the local junior 
high school and simultaneously served both the Mennonite 
church and the Church of the Brethren in Fredonia. The 
Mennonite church had grown to twenty-eight members, but 
one-third lived too far away to attend services. Thus the Home 
Mission Committee welcomed the joint activities with the 
Church of the Brethren and encouraged an eventual merger. 

Abe Peters replaced Schrag as the pastor in June 1960, and 
the following January the Mennonites and Brethren held their 
first combined worship services in the Brethren church. In 1962 
the Mennonite church building was sold, and the Home 
Mission Committee announced that it would end its support of 
the congregation on September 1, 1963. The First Mennonite 
Church of Fredonia was last represented at Conference in 1965 
and officially dissolved in 1974. The First Mennonite Church of 
Fredonia further illustrates the important work of the Church 
Service Committee in the 1940s, but it also reveals the difficult 
problems facing a small, rural church. The Home Mission 
Committee valiantly provided ministers for Fredonia, but it 
could not support the congregation indefinitely. Even merger 
with the Brethren did not provide sufficient strength to retain a 
minister, and the congregation was without a leader after 
Peters left in 1966. 26 


Conference Expansion—1950s 


The home mission work of the Western District did not 
enter its third phase until the 1950s, when urban church- 
planting became the primary concern of the Home Mission 
Committee. During the 1940s only the McPherson church 
belonged in this category. Meanwhile, the committee concen- 
trated almost exclusively on assisting small, rural churches. 
Walton and Burns soon became self-supporting, but the 
congregations at Fredonia, Colby, Ransom, Vona, Carnegie, E1 
Reno, Gotebo, Greensburg, Montezuma, and Kismet received 
support for many years during the 1940s and 1950s. The 
assistance of the Home Mission Committee undoubtedly met 
important needs in these congregations at the time, but all of 
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these congregations, except Ransom are either extinct or no 
longer attending the Conference sessions. Although the Home 
Mission Committee did not abandon struggling rural churches, 
the future lay in the urban ministries. 

In 1950 Mennonites living in and near Clinton, Oklahoma, 
asked the Home Mission Committee to assist them in 
organizing a congregation. B. H. Janzen visited the area, and 
ministers from nearby Mennonite churches began to visit a 
group which met in the music hall of the local high school. A 
Sunday school was formed, and during the summer Levi Koehn 
preached regularly. Several Bethel College students, Arthur 
Isaac, Henry Penner, and Henry Janzen, served the congrega- 
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Southern Hills Mennonite Church, Topeka, Kansas 





Rainbow Boulevard Mennonite Church, Kansas City, Kansas 


tion until February 1951, when Henry Penner accepted a call as 
their minister. On September 30, 1951, nineteen charter 
members formed the First Mennonite Church of Clinton and 
ordained Penner. A country schoolhouse was moved to Clinton, 
and the average attendance soon reached seventy. Walter 
Regier served as the minister for about ten years, beginning in 
September 1954. On November 30, 1958, a new building was 
dedicated, and during the late 1950s membership increased to 
about ninety. However, the new building did not boost the 
membership as expected, and the congregation did not reach 
one hundred members or become self-supporting until the mid- 
1970s.2” Even an urban area like Clinton did not necessarily 
attract large numbers of Mennonites, but the Home Mission 
Committee assisted those who resided in that location. 
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In 1947 Curt Boese visited Kansas City and Topeka to 
assess the opportunities for beginning Mennonite fellowship 
groups. On May 19, 1947, about fifty Mennonites gathered in 
Kansas City’s Swope Park for fellowship and discussion of this 
proposal, and in 1948 a group began to meet occasionally. B. H. 
Janzen visited both Kansas City and Topeka, but no progress 
was made in Topeka. However, two years later W. F. Unruh 
reported that the fellowship in Kansas City had died out and 
that work was progressing in Topeka. In the summer of 1952 
Unruh supervised a short-term MCC Voluntary Service unit 
which organized a summer Bible school and recreational 
programs in the South Topeka Trailer Camp. In 1952 anumber 
of Mennonite 1-W workers were also assigned to Topeka. Home 
missions and service became combined, and the Western 
District Conference used the 1-W men and their wives as the 
nucleus for a church fellowship. The project in Topeka cannot 
be interpreted as a firm commitment to urban ministries by the 
Home Mission Committee, but through the encouragement of 
W.F. Unruh and Elbert Koontz, who was working as an MCC 
counselor among the 1-W men, the Conference began a 
fellowship group nonetheless. 28 

The organization of a church in Topeka proceeded slowly. 
The 1-W workers met regularly for fellowship at their unit 
house at 721 Polk Street, and many of the men wanted to forma 
church. Efforts by the Home Mission Committee to purchase 
the Seabrook Congregational Church failed. The proposal 
became bogged down in details, and the Conference doubted if 
the 1-W population had sufficient stability for the formation of 
a congregation. Finally, a vacant Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church was rented for the nearly two hundred 1-W workers 
then in Topeka. In 1953 and early 1954 various ministers from 
Western District congregations regularly visited the 1-W 
fellowship. Elmer Wall served the group in the summer of 1954, 
and Robert Vogt provided leadership from October 1954, to 
July 1955. After a survey by the Western District and 
Mennonite Brethren home mission boards, the fellowship 
voted to call Floyd Bartel as a full-time and permanent pastor 
on March 25, 1956. Thirty-seven charter members officially 
organized the Topeka Mennonite Church on June 26, 1956. 

In 1957 the Topeka Mennonite Church affiliated with the 
Western District. On August 1, 1958, the Mennonite Brethren 
withdrew to begin their own church, and their action reduced 
the membership of the congregation to twenty-three. The two 
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denominations had collaborated until this point. This incident 
proved an important test for the Topeka congregation, but the 
congregation continued a strong program of outreach. Projects 
included the Friendly Hour Circle (women’s group), Vesper 
Choir, Welcome Club, Mission Helpers class for children, anda 
Daily Vacation Bible School. Thus the congregation decided to 
relocate in an unchurched area and develop a community 
church. For a time the future of the congregation appeared 
uncertain as 1-W families continued to leave following their 
terms of service. Worship services were held in the parsonage, 
and Floyd Bartel also worked as a public schoolteacher. In 1961 
the congregation purchased a building site in the Southern 
Hills area of Topeka and began construction of a church. The 
congregation was renamed the Southern Hills Mennonite 
Church. Membership increased to thirty-five, and the congre- 
gation conducted an intensive ministry in the community. The 
vacation church school was especially popular. A monthly 
newsletter, The Southern Hills Visitor, also contributed to the 
outreach. Lamont Woelk followed Bartel as the minister in 
October 1965. Membership continued to grow, and the 
congregation of about eighty members became self-supporting 
in 1978. 29 | 

The 1-W program also revived the interest of the Home 
Mission Committee in Kansas City and stimulated the 
formation of a congregation there. In 1955 the committee 
rejected a proposal to purchase a unit house for the 1-W 
fellowship, but during the following year the committee 
purchased a church building across the street from the Kansas 
University Medical Center. Careful investigations had discov- 
ered about one hundred Mennonites living in this area. On 
August 4, 1957, Stanley Bohn was installed as the pastor of the 
congregation, which was officially organized on November 24, 
1957. The congregation affiliated with the Western District in 
1958. 

Like the project in Topeka, the work of the Home Mission 
Committee in Kansas City combined outreach and church 
planting. A visitation campaign contacted many of the 
community’s unchurched. A Bible school included children of 
nonmembers. The membership grew from forty-three charter 
members to eighty members five years later, and the facilities 
of the congregation were expanded with the addition of several 
Sunday school rooms. The Kansas City Mennonite Church also 
operated the “Loyalty Mission” about twelve blocks from the 
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church. Here the congregation carried its ministry to those who 
felt uncomfortable in more established churches. The Loyalty 
Mission has remained a major commitment of the Mennonites. 

On March 1, 1964, the Kansas City Mennonite Church 
merged with the Grace Mennonite Church (MC). The congrega- 
tion changed its name to the Rainbow Boulevard Mennonite 
Church and soon became self-supporting. The Loyalty Mission 
grew into the Cross-Lines Cooperative Ministries, and the 
Conference has helped to subsidize this interdenominational 
service ministry. The Rainbow Boulevard church maintained 
its ties with the Western District and also associated with the 
South Central Conference (MC). The Home Mission Committee 
continues to support the community ministry of the Kansas 
City Mennonites. Both the merger of the two Mennonite 
congregations and the participation in the Cross-Lines 
Ministries have added a special ecumenical aspect to the work 
of the Home Mission Committee in Kansas City. Recently a 
cooperative program with the Rosedale United Methodist 
Church has resulted in amore thoroughly interdenominational 
congregation. Although the Kansas City Mennonites orga- 
nized and promoted their urban service and outreach pro- 
grams, the Conference also facilitated the formation of the 
Rainbow Boulevard church and encouraged and subsidized its 
ministry. °° 

The Home Mission Committee was also quite active in the 
formation of another congregation which joined the Confer- 
ence in 1958. On October 15, 1956, representatives of twenty- 
three congregations attended a meeting called by the commit- 
tee to discuss the need for anew Mennonite church in Newton. 
A survey of Newton discovered 300 Mennonites who were not 
attending either the First Mennonite Church or the Bethel 
College church. Many of these Mennonites belonged to nearby 
rural congregations. 

On February 24, 1957, about seventy-five people, interested 
in forming a new church in Newton, met in the Sister Frieda 
Memorial Chapel. Neither the First Mennonite Church nor 
Bethel College church could accommodate a large number of 
new members. Thus a committee was selected to proceed with 
organizing a new congregation. One hundred twenty adults 
attended a potluck supper on March 17, 1957, and agreed to 
begin regular Sunday evening services in the Sister Frieda 
Chapel. Harold Regier and W. F. Unruh served the group until 
Howard Nyce became the first pastor on March 16, 1958. One 
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hundred four charter members joined the Faith Mennonite 
Church on September 7, 1958. The Home Mission Committee 
subsidized the congregation for several years while funds were 
being raised to construct a building. The congregation 
dedicated its new building on April 15, 1962. The Faith 
Mennonite Church became self-supporting in 1965. The 
congregation’s rapid growth indicates that Newton was 
attracting a larger number of Mennonites than more distant 
and populous metropolitan areas. 3?! 

The final congregation to join the Western District in the 
1950s, the Calvary Mennonite Church in Liberal, Kansas, 
illustrates numerous features which also characterized the 
other projects of the Home Mission Committee. On January 26, 
1958, about seventy persons met with W. F. Unruh, the 
Conference Field Secretary, and discussed plans for a Liberal 
Mennonite Fellowship. The group began to meet regularly in 
the courthouse lounge, and later they rented the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church.°? Herold H. Jantzen of the nearby Kismet 
church served as pastor, and Vern Jantz assisted as a lay 
leader. On April 22, 1959, the Calvary Mennonite Church was 
officially organized with twenty-two charter members. Herold 
Jantzen was also ordained as elder, and the Pleasant Valley 
Church of Kismet dissolved to merge with the Calvary church. 

In 1962 the Conference assisted the Calvary church with 
the purchase of a building site, and construction of a church in 
southeast Liberal began. The building was dedicated on June 2, 
1962. A parsonage next to the church was also completed and 
occupied by Richard Ratzlaff, who became the first full-time 
pastor of the congregation. The congregation published a 
newsletter and initiated club work with community children. In 
1969 the congregation began holding an annual summer day 
camp for children of mixed racial and lower economic 
backgrounds. Two voluntary service workers aided the 
congregation in establishing a year-round program to work 
with children. A day-care center was an important part of the 
program. Willard Stucky replaced Ratzlaff as pastor and also 
served the nearby Turpin church. The Sunshine Day-Care 
Center became a joint project of the Liberal and Turpin 
congregations. Although the Calvary Mennonite Church still 
contains less than fifty members and is supported by the Home 
Mission Committee, the congregation has launched an 
important interracial ministry. This has recently expanded to 
include the nearby Spanish community. °3 
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The Arvada Mennonite Church in Arvada, Colorado, 
which affiliated with the Western District in 1961, was the final 
congregation stimulated by the 1-W program. Denver was one 
of the largest centers for 1-W workers, and many General 
Conference Mennonites who were assigned to Denver were 
soon attending the local Church of the Brethren and the First 
Mennonite Church (MC). In 1955 the Mennonite Brethren 
organized a congregation in Denver. On October 8-10, 1956, 
Peter Dyck and George Stoneback surveyed Denver for the 
Home Mission Committee in order to determine the feasibility 
of beginning a General Conference church. Their report was 
favorable, and two weeks later the Western District voted at its 
regular session to double the budget of the Home Mission 
Committee to $50,000. Thus the Conference undertook simul- 
taneously the major projects in Topeka, Kansas City, and 
Denver, while continuing to support about a dozen small, rural 
churches. 

On June 5, 1957, Donald G. Wismer accepted a call as the 
pastor of the Denver Mennonite Fellowship. Early meetings 
were quite discouraging, and the membership was unstable 
and small. The Denver Fellowship was officially organized on 
September 29, 1957, and began to meet in the Seventh-Day 
Adventist church. The most immediate concern of the group 
was to find a permanent location and to begin a community- 
wide outreach among unchurched people. In 1959 the congrega- 
tion selected a site in Arvada, a northwest suburb of Denver, 
and the Conference aided in its purchase. The Arvada 
Mennonite Church was officially organized under a new 
constitution on January 1, 1961, and moved into its new 
building which had been dedicated on August 14, 1960. Only 
two of forty-one charter members were not Mennonites by birth 
or marriage. Walter H. Dyck, Peter Ediger, and Marilyn Miller 
have followed Wismer as ministers. *4 

The Arvada Mennonite Church has been extensively 
involved in political and social action. In 1968 the congregation 
promoted the Arvada Ecumenical Forum which facilitated 
community discussion of issues such as open housing, racism, 
and capital punishment. The congregation also placed an 
advertisement and an article supporting nonresistance in a 
local paper. An Inter-Mennonite Housing Development Corpo- 
ration joined various Mennonite groups in an effort to 
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Western District congregations exhibit new styles of architecture in the 1960s 
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Trinity Mennonite Church, Hillsboro, Kansas 


rehabilitate housing in poverty areas. Although the Arvada 
Mennonite Church soon became self-supporting and reported 
106 members in 1979, the Home Mission Committee continues 
to support urban ministries in the Denver area. Work now 
focuses in a Spanish-speaking neighborhood on the west side of 
Denver. *° 

In 1966 the Home Mission Committee observed that young 
people were moving to cities at an increasing rate. The work of 
the committee had not ended with the establishment of 
churches in Topeka, Kansas City, and Denver. Mennonites 
were moving to new areas in the Southwest, and the committee 
expanded its efforts. A survey discovered twenty-five General 
Conference families in the Dallas-Fort Worth area and 
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seventeen more families in the Houston-Galveston area. In late 
December 1965 Elmer R. Friesen, the Western District minister, 
visited these communities. Dallas became a home mission 
project in the late 1970s, but work began almost immediately in 
Houston. 

In 1967 the Houston Mennonite Church was organized, 
and Friesen became the pastor. The Conference contributed 
funds, and a new building was nearly completed by the end of 
1968. This congregation also emphasized community outreach 
and sponsored boys’ and girls’ clubs and a Bible school. A day- 
care center became a major project, and in 1973 a track-and- 
field program expanded the congregation’s witness to the 
community. Outreach to people of Spanish background has 
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been a recent concern. In 1971 Marlin Kim followed Friesen as 
minister. Membership has increased from seventeen in 1968 to 
fifty-five in 1979.36 

Although the Trinity United Mennonite-Presbyterian 
Church in Oklahoma City did not join the Conference until 
1970, the history of this congregation dates back to the mid- 
1950s when the Home Mission Committee began efforts to 
establish a fellowship in Oklahoma City. In July 1955 W. F. 
Unruh and Henry Hege contacted former Mennonites residing 
in Oklahoma City. They found little enthusiasm for a 
Mennonite church, but Unruh suggested a large picnic to bring 
former Mennonites together. On June 10, 1956, the Geary and 
Hydro congregations sponsored such a picnic, but only asmall 
fraction of the forty-five invited families participated. The 
former Mennonites in Oklahoma City had joined other 
denominations and were satisfied with their new affiliations. 

In 1957 the Oklahoma Church Workers’ Committee of the 
Oklahoma Convention continued to survey the community, 
and suggested a joint venture with the Mennonite Brethren 
who were also interested in planting a church there. A year 
later a fellowship group began meeting in a home of a 
Mennonite family. Jacob B. Krause became the group’s pastor, 
and in 1959 services were held regularly in the YWCA. 
Nevertheless, the project collapsed in 1960 when the Mennonite 
Brethren withdrew and formed their own congregation. A 
similar action two years earlier had nearly undermined the 
Western District’s venture in Topeka, but that group had 
survived. In Oklahoma City the nucleus of General Conference 
Mennonites was not sufficient to continue. 2” 

Although this first experience in Oklahoma City was 
discouraging and embittering, in 1964 the Home Mission 
Committee launched a new project in conjunction with the 
General Conference Board of Christian Service and Home 
Mission Board. A special Oklahoma City Advisory Committee, 
representing the three sponsoring bodies, supervised the work. 
O’Ray and Edith Graber and Donald and Elvira Schierling 
moved to Oklahoma City. A church center was purchased and 
furnished. While other urban mission projects combined 
church planting and service, church planting had always been 
the foremost concern of the Home Mission Committee. The 
committee had supported service as a form of outreach, but the 
traditional priorities were reversed in Oklahoma City. Arnold 
Funk warned that “along with all our effort at community 
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service and endeavor to witness in a variety of ways we should 
not lose sight of the possibility of establishing a worship 
fellowship....” 38 Service for the sake of service was secondary 
to organizing a church. 

Yet a careful investigation showed that the Mennonites 
who had moved to Oklahoma City were well established in 
other churches. The Oklahoma City Advisory Committee 
decided to continue the project as an experiment with outreach 
through service. In October 1965 Our Wonder House, a 
prekindergarten training school for disadvantaged children, 
opened. Rosa Lee Buller and Mary Anne Schroeder were 
assigned as voluntary workers under Charlene Carter, who 
directed the school. In July 1966 Sunday morning worship 
services were begun at the church center. Soon VS workers 
served the community in numerous capacities. Dennis Peters 
organized a “fresh air’ camp. Others worked in hospitals, 
education, and employment training. However, the formation 
of a traditional congregation remained uppermost among the 
concerns of the Home Mission Committee: ‘““The real hang-up is 
that the program that has evolved does not have at its center 
any kind of indication of permanent commitment—namely, 
while a broad program has evolved there, no church has been 
founded.” 9 The Advisory Committee questioned the large 
commitment of staff and finances and the value of service 
without a permanent congregation. 

In mid-1968 the Mennonite personnel in Oklahoma City 
began exploration of a closer relationship with the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church. The two groups cooperated in both 
service and worship, and on January 3, 1971, aspecial service 
celebrated the union of the Mennonite Church Center and the 
Trinity Presbyterian Church as one congregation. James 
Defriend was the minister, and Stanley Smucker directed the 
voluntary service program. For nearly ten years, until the 
union was dissolved in mid-1980, this integrated and ecumeni- 
cal congregation continued to support a very broad service 
program. Membership increased from 170 to 250. The Home 
Mission Committee continued to assist the work of Trinity 
United Church, but internal difficulties over benevolences and 
the VS unit plagued the congregation and caused the merger to 
dissolve. After twenty-five years and several failures, the Home 
Mission Committee has not succeeded in planting a church in 
Oklahoma City. ?° 
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Ten congregations (excluding the Trinity United Church) 
joined the Western District during the 1970s. Whereas most of 
the congregations which affiliated with the Conference during 
the preceding three decades had received extensive assistance 
from the Home Mission Committee, seven of these ten 
congregations received no aid. In contrast, only one of ten 
congregations which united with the Conference in the 1950s 
and 1960s was not a mission project: the Trinity Mennonite 
Church, Hillsboro, Kansas. The Trinity Mennonite Church 
resulted from the merger of the Brudertal and Johannestal 
churches in May 1966. The construction of adam which would 
flood the valley where Brudertal was located required the 
congregation to relocate. In early 1964 after a careful study of 
the situation by Leland Harder and a Joint Study Committee 
composed of members of the Lehigh, Johannestal, Brudertal, 
and First Mennonite of Hillsboro congregations, Brudertal and 
Johannestal decided to merge. Although both Brudertal and 
Johannestal each had nearly two hundred members in 1965, 
the Trinity Mennonite Church joined the conference with 327 
members. Victor Sawatsky was the first minister. Almost a 
century earlier, the first members of Brudertal and Johannes- 
tal had traveled and worshiped together before splitting into 
two churches. 4! 

The Kingman Mennonite Church, which affiliated with 
the Western District in 1973, was also the result of a merger of 
two Conference congregations, Bethany and Zion. These 
congregations had split in the 1930s.42 For several years after 
this division the Conference had attempted without success to 
reunite the congregations. However, this end was accomp- 
lished at a joint meeting of the two congregations on January 
28, 1973. A committee, which had begun to explore methods for 
closer cooperation three months earlier, recommended a 
merger. The smaller Zion building, constructed in Kingman in 
1937, became a day-care center. The Zion congregation had 
been without a resident pastor and had fallen to about fifty 
members. The decision to merge was not made without a 
struggle, but the Kingman Mennonite Church joined the 
Conference with 199 members, one more than the combined 
membership of Zion and Bethany the previous year. 43 

In 1962 thirty-five ministers from General Conference and 
Mennonite Church congregations met at Schowalter Villa in 
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Hesston to discuss the formation of a General Conference 
congregation in the community. A survey had discovered over 
fifty General Conference families in Hesston. No action was 
taken until over four years later when on December 8, 1966, 
twenty-five people met at the Hesston Evangelical United 
Brethren Church and voted (14-4) to form an inter-Mennonite 
instead of a General Conference church. A group began 
meeting regularly in the commons of Hesston High School, and 
thirty-seven charter members formally covenanted together as 
the Hesston Inter-Mennonite Fellowship on December 3, 1967. 
In early 1970 the congregation purchased the former United 
Methodist Church. In 1972 the Western District and South 
Central Conferences accepted the Inter-Mennonite Fellowship 
at a joint business session of the two Conferences. Gideon G. 
Yoder served as the first pastor from 1969 until August 1971, 
and Waldo E. Miller has been the minister since September 
1972. Membership grew steadily and reached 142 in 1979. 44 

The Manhattan Mennonite Fellowship affiliated with the 
- Western District in 1978 and belongs to two other Mennonite 
denominations: Mennonite Brethren and (Old) Mennonite. The 
origins of the group may be traced to the 1950s when students 
from Kansas State University periodically gathered for 
sharing and fellowship. In 1955 about thirty students attended 
several meetings. Gerald Thierstein and Don Peters were co- 
chairmen, and Martha Stucky was the faculty advisor. For 
many years differences in interests, especially between the 
undergraduate and graduate students, and the constant 
turnover of students, prevented the formation of a cohesive and 
stable fellowship. While it was not entirely fair to say that the 
graduate students were interested only in “Bethel and babies,” 
this outlook often characterized the problems facing the 
campus fellowship. However, during the mid-1960s twenty to 
thirty students began to meet alternate Sundays in the 
Danforth Chapel, and in 1977 the group seriously considered 
organizing a formal congregation. The General Conference 
supported Rosie Epp as the part-time leader of the fellowship 
during the 1977-78 school year, and the group began to hold 
weekly worship services on Sunday evenings. 4° 

The Manhattan Mennonite Fellowship called Michael 
Klassen as the first full-time pastor in mid-1978, and atten- 
dance increased to seventy or eighty at the Sunday morning 
meetings, which were held in rented facilities at the campus 
ministry center. In 1979 the Western District and other 
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Mennonite denominations assisted with the purchase of a 
house, the House of Shalom, which provides a residence for a 
number of Mennonite students. Past experiences caused the 
Home Mission Committee to enter into another cooperative 
project with the Mennonite Brethren with considerable 
trepidation, and originally some problems developed over 
administration and finances. However, few of these difficulties 
seem to have concerned the congregation at the local level, and 
the cooperative effort encompasses not only the various 
Mennonite denominations but also several members of non- 
Mennonite background. The Manhattan Fellowship engages 
in an active community ministry which has included meetings 
to discuss conscientious objection and participation in the ‘‘free 
university” program. ‘*® 

The existence of anumber of Mennonites in the Dallas area 
has been mentioned. Although this group did not develop as 
rapidly as that in Houston, in 1976 the Dallas Mennonite 
Fellowship affiliated with the Western District. John Miller led 
the group until mid-1976, and Ernie Hershberger served as an 
interim pastor during the following year. Thirty to fifty people 
had met regularly for four to five years before the congregation 
joined the Conference. The Home Mission Committee was not 
immediately able to fulfill a request for a full-time minister in 
1976, but three years later Ernst Harder transferred from the 
Bethel College church to serve the Dallas Mennonite Fellow- 
ship and the Spanish Ministry Council of the General 
Conference Commission on Home Ministries. The congrega- 
tion’s membership increased from twenty in 1976 to twenty- 
eight in 1979.4’ 

Five of the new congregations joining the Western District 
during the 1970s were ‘“‘house”’ churches. This structure for 
congregations is not unique to either this area or to the 
Mennonites, and much has been written about this phenome- 
non. Nevertheless, house churches may be interpreted as a part 
of the exploration of Mennonitism in an urban context. They 
have become an important factor in the process through which 
some Mennonites are attempting to understand and react to 
urbanization, alienation, and materialism. They are also an 
effective means of drawing together a congregation and often 
do not require the expenditures of more traditional structures. 

On April 9, 1977, a workshop on developing Mennonite 
fellowships was held at Faith Mennonite Church, Newton. 
Hubert Brown, Stuart Schowalter, and David Habegger were 
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the main speakers. The discussion focused on the ingredients 
for becoming a church and the history of Mennonite fellowship 
groups.*® The distinctions between a fellowship and a house 
church are not always clear. As a sketch of the house churches 
which have joined the Western District indicates, each 
congregation is unique. Yet the predominance of house 
churches and fellowships among the recent congregations 
affiliating with the Conference reveals a general trend 
meriting further study. 

The New Creation Fellowship originated in February 1973, 
as several small groups which had found something missing in 
the traditional church came together. On July 1, 1971, three 
families, including David and Joanne Janzen and Steve and 
Wanda Schmidt, began a voluntary service unit, ‘““The Bridge,” 
in Newton. They agreed to share their resources and sustain 
each other in service and witness. Their activities included 
prison ministries, environmental concerns, and withholding 
taxes. Meanwhile, Fred and Donna Klitzke sought to form a 
similar community in McAlester, Oklahoma. A third group, 
which included Jake and Irene Pauls and Marlin Dick, also 
began meeting together in Newton. These three searches for a 
supportive and active community following the model of Jesus 
united in the formation of the New Creation Fellowship. The 
nine individuals mentioned above were the charter members, 
and in October 1973, the fellowship joined the Western District. 

The New Creation Fellowship is located in the 400-500 
blocks of West Tenth and Eleventh Streets in Newton, and has 
grown to include twenty-three members. Worship services are 
held Sunday mornings, and other regular gatherings include 
Thursday evening members’ meetings and biweekly common 
meals on Fridays. The New Creation Fellowship requires a 
total commitment from its members. All property is held in 
common by the group, and members receive a monthly 
allowance for basic personal needs. Life decisions are made by 
concensus through the group’s discernment of the Lord’s will. 
The fellowship is divided into several smaller bodies which are 
a major means for personal sharing and counseling. In 
addition to these opportunities for a personal ministry within 
the group, the fellowship also emphasizes serving, teaching, 
and witnessing in the community. Two full-time elders and one 
half-time elder (Steve Schmidt, Jake Pauls, and Lynn Loucks) 
are responsible for the overall administration and coordination 
of group life. 49 
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A second house church, Ecumenikos, in Kansas City, 
Johnson County, also affiliated with the Western District in 
1973. However, this congregation was quite unlike the New 
Creation Fellowship in structure and basic practices. Ethnic 
Mennonites composed the core of the New Creation Fellowship, 
while Ecumenikos was an interdenominational project includ- 
ing the Christian Church, United Church of Christ, United 
Methodist Church, and the United Presbyterian Church. 
Ecumenikos involved about one hundred participants who 
gathered weekly in small groups to discuss topics such as social 
action, play, maleness, personal growth, and sexuality. Every 
four months the groups were reshuffled. On Sunday evenings 
the entire congregation held a worship service and Bible study, 
and thirty individuals formally covenanted with the congrega- 
tion. Ecumenikos was very pluralistic and attracted individu- 
als who had not participated in traditional churches. Many of 
its members were single or divorced. Three full-time workers 
were originally hired to coordinate the Ecumenikos program, 
and the Western District and Rainbow Boulevard Church 
supported the project. Terry Woodbury has represented 
Ecumenikos at the sessions of the Western District. ®° 

The third house church joining the Western District has 
been a project of the Home Mission Committee, which decided 
in 1975 to plant a second General Conference or inter- 
Mennonite church in Wichita. David Habegger was called to 
head this project, and a special Reference Council has 
supervised the work. Meetings were begun in September 1976, 
and on Good Friday in 1977 sixteen charter members organized 
the Mennonite Church of the Servant. The group has focused 
on forming two house churches, which meet separately each 
Sunday and together once a month for discussions and 
worship. Other activities include annual recovenanting ser- 
vices in April and biannual retreats. Small groups focus on 
special topics. Recently the congregation has worked to define 
roles for persons interested in church vocations. In 1977 the 
Mennonite Church of the Servant joined the Western District. 
The membership has grown from sixteen to eighteen in 1979. 
David Habegger devotes three-quarters time to the congrega- 
tion and also serves as the church planter for the Home Mission 
Committee. °! 

Two additional house churches joined the Conference in 
1978. In early 1975 a group of people interested in nontradition- 
al worship experiences met on the Hesston College campus. In 
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the fall ten to fifteen families began gathering regularly in 
homes, at the Hesston elementary school, or on the Hesston 
campus. Jim Mininger and Marion Bontrager provided 
leadership. Smaller groups became an integral part of the 
fellowship and met weekly to encourage more personal 
relationships. Some disagreements over the nature of the 
affiliation between the small groups and larger fellowship 
arose, and a retreat was held in February 1976 to determine the 
future directions of the congregation. In the fall of 1976 about 
twenty-five members signed a covenant. At this time further 
misunderstandings developed, and several participants left the 
fellowship. The name, Covenant Mennonite Church, was 
adopted and replaced the tentative name of Family Fellowship. 
Meanwhile, the congregation worked to define structures and 
leadership responsibilities. Several other families also dropped 
out. Doris Alwine, Ted Stuckey, and Jim Yoder served as the 
first elders. 

The small groups, which are occasionally reshuffled, form 
the core of the Covenant Mennonite Church. The annual fall 
retreats are also an important part of the congregation’s life. In 
1977 Orval Shoemaker spoke on the nature and nurture of the 
family, and in 1978 Floyd Bartel assisted the congregation in 
evaluating its goals and future. Ron Brunk, Ted Stuckey, and 
Phyllis Yoder were selected as new elders in the fall of 1978, and 
a year later Karl Swartz, Joe Hostetler, and Ron Brunk were 
elected. Recently the Covenant Mennonite Church has worked 
to attract new members since attrition had reduced the 
membership to eighteen from the original twenty-five charter 
members. The congregation is also a member of the South 
Central Conference. °” 

Two groups, one consisting of Bethel College students and 
the other composed of members of the Newton and North 
Newton communities, united to form the Jubilee Mennonite 
Church in January 1978. David Habegger had met with 
persons interested in forming a house church on September 25, 
1977, and the two groups had held several joint meetings and 
also had gathered separately as they explored alternatives to 
the large, traditional Mennonite churches in the Newton area. 
On September 24, 1978, the congregation held its first annual 
retreat. The Church Life Committee and the Worship Commit- 
tee assumed responsibility respectively for administering 
church affairs and planning worship services. Small groups, 
formed around specific mission tasks, facilitate sharing and 
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decision making. Examples of the concerns of the small groups 
include housing rehabilitation, sponsoring Asian refugees, and 
environmental issues. The Jubilee Mennonite Church seeks to 
involve each individual actively in worship, to build close 
relationships based on trust and accountability, and to study 
the Bible carefully. Each year the congregation reviews its 
activities and recovenants together. In 1979 fifteen individuals 
signed the covenant. The Jubilee Mennonite Church gathers in 
the home of Perry and Elizabeth Yoder on Sunday mornings, 
and the small groups meet in various homes during the week. 
The congregation is also a member of the South Central 
Conference. °° 

The Western District Conference has just begun to explore 
its role in nurturing its house churches. Common to all house 
churches is the centrality of small groups facilitating personal 
sharing, relationships, and responsibility. Many more tradi- 
tional and larger congregations within the Conference have 
also formed such groups, which often fill similar needs in this 
context. The Conference through the Evangelism Committee, 
district minister, and special workshops has sought to 
encourage various means of enhancing the spiritual life and 
organizational structures of its congregations. On the one 
hand, the Conference has had a unique opportunity to share its 
resources with the small and somewhat isolated house 
churches. In this context the broader fellowship of the 
Conference has proven especially valuable. On the other hand, 
the house churches have also injected new concerns and 
vitality into the Conference. 

Despite these mutual advantages gained by the addition of 
the house churches to the Western District, some in the 
conference continue to regard these newest members with 
suspicion. The 1973 session of the Conference was dominated 
by the debate over the acceptance of Ecumenikos and the New 
Creation Fellowship. A few delegates seemed threatened by the 
high level of commitment required by the New Creation 
Fellowship. The congregation’s structure reminded some of 
hippie communes in the 1960s. Since Ecumenikos as a 
congregation refused to subscribe to the General Conference 
Confession of Faith, many questions about the doctrines and 
nature of the church arose. However, most delegates agreed 
that the signing of a personal covenant by every member of 
Ecumenikos was actually closer to Anabaptist principles. 
Although the New Creation Fellowship accepted the General 
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Conference Confession, its representatives were also asked to 
defend their reasons for living in community and for desiring to 
join the Western District. Two ministers, in particular, directed 
numerous questions at Terry Woodbury and other spokesper- 
sons during the two-day debate. A ballot vote was demanded, 
but the delegates finally accepted both Ecumenikos (313-112) 
and New Creation Fellowship (300-103). Only the applications 
of the Garden Township Church in the 1880s and the First 
Mennonite Church of McPherson in the 1940s had caused 
similar deviations from the routine acceptance of new congre- 
gations. °4 

The admission of the Manhattan Mennonite Fellowship 
and Jubilee Mennonite Church in 1978 also stimulated some 
opposition. Delegates examined the covenants of each group, 
and a few individuals chastized the Manhattan Fellowship for 
not including the terms sin and savior in its document. A 
provision allowing baptism by immersion also spurred debate. 
One delegate urged rejection of the Jubilee church since a 
member of the group expressed beliefs in evolution. A ballot 
vote was not taken, but about thirty delegates voiced their 
opposition.®*° Although these incidents in 1973 and 1978 do not 
necessarily indicate widespread objections to house churches 
per se, some skepticism about the future relationship between 
the Western District and its house churches persists. 

The recent admission of one other small cluster of 
congregations to the Western District has also aroused some 
controversy. In 1953 and 1954 questions were raised at the 
annual session about the failure to include any of the Indian 
mission churches in Oklahoma in Conference activities. The 
acceptance of the Bethel church, Hammon, and Koinonia 
church, Clinton, in 1963 and 1964, respectively, has already 
been mentioned. In 1971 the Mennonite Indian Church at 
Seiling, Oklahoma, also joined the Western District. This 
congregation was the product of the most recent General 
Conference mission effort in Oklahoma begun in 1955. Clifford 
E. Koehn and Rick Dalke have been the congregation’s 
ministers. Membership has fallen during the past decade from 
fifty to under thirty. °¢ 

In 1974 a panel discussion at the annual session of the 
Conference discussed the American Indians as part of the 
Mennonite heritage. Since 1976 the Home Mission Committee 
has contributed directly to the Indian ministries through the 
General Conference Commission on Home Ministries. Further 
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efforts are still necessary to encourage the acceptance and 
participation of non-ethnic Mennonites in the Western District 
fellowship. Until recently the Indian churches were considered 
entirely the responsibility of the General Conference, and since 
the original establishment of the missions in the 1880s and 
1890s, these congregations had received little attention from 
the Western District. 

More new congregations affiliated with the Western 
District during the 1970s than during any other decade since 
1900-1910. The Home Mission Committee has also maintained 
contacts with and encouraged several student fellowships and 
house churches which have not yet joined the Conference. A 
fellowship began in Fort Collins, Colorado, in September 1973. 
Monthly potluck suppers were attended by up to twenty-three 
individuals in 1976, and a smaller group met alternate weeks 
for singing and discussion. In 1977 a Mennonite Fellowship 
held four meetings at Emporia State College, Emporia, Kansas, 
but an active group did not continue during the following year. 
The Home Mission Committee also explored the formation of 
fellowships in Great Bend and Peabody, Kansas, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. In April 1978 three couples in Stillwater, Oklaho- 
ma, met with David Habegger and planned to begin occasional 
meetings. A month later Habegger visited a similar small 
group in Palmer Lake, Colorado. He encouraged these 
Mennonites, many of whom worked at the nearby Frontier 
Boys’ Village, to consider identifying as a Mennonite fellow- 
ship. Not since the travels of the Reiseprediger nearly three- 
quarters of a century earlier had the Conference maintained 
contacts with so many groups of scattered Mennonites.’ 

Two of the fellowships with which the Home Mission 
Committee has had contact in the late 1970s have roots 
originating many years earlier. In the spring of 1977 Terry 
Woodbury interviewed seventy-five individuals in Lawrence, 
Kansas, and a Mennonite Fellowship began meeting on a 
biweekly basis. A group of Mennonites had held regular 
gatherings in Lawrence as early as 1949. At that time Wesley 
Prieb was chairman of the group, and Walter Ewert was the 
faculty sponsor. Although this fellowship did not survive, the 
large population of Mennonite students at Kansas University 
has encouraged the Home Mission Committee to support the 
development of a congregation. In the fall of 1980 John 
Linscheid was called to assist the group in becoming a church 
and defining its mission. 
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In July 1977 a group of families decided to begin a 
Mennonite Fellowship in Salina, Kansas. Fifteen years earlier 
Elmer Friesen reported that nine Mennonite families were 
holding bimonthly meetings in Salina. Ralph Weber and others 
visited this group regularly during the mid-1960s for the Home 
Mission Committee. Most participants attended the Kansas 
Wesleyan University Methodist Church but wanted to retain a 
relationship with the Mennonites. Recently the group began 
meeting regularly on Sunday mornings, and the Eden 
Mennonite Church adopted the Salina Fellowship as a 
daughter church. Six families attended a retreat sponsored by 
the fellowship in September 1980. Although the Mennonites in 
Salina have periodically considered organizing a formal 
congregation, the small size of the group has precluded this 
step. Nevertheless, the fellowship retains a strong loyalty as 
Mennonites and has maintained its close contacts with the 
Western District. *° 

Despite these and other prospects for new congregations in 
the 1980s, the future direction of home mission activities 
- remains a major concern of the Western District. The total 
membership of the Conference’s congregations only rose by 
about one hundred during the 1970s. Members continue to be 
lost to cities without Mennonite churches, to other regions, or to 
other denominations. Supporting the formation of new 
fellowships in student and urban centers is extremely expen- 
sive, and the budget of the Home Mission Committee in 1980 
approached $90,000. Moreover, nine congregations added to 
the Conference during the 1970s (excluding the Trinity United 
Church and Kingman Mennonite Church) have a total 
membership of just over three hundred, and almost half of this 
number belong to one congregation, the Inter-Mennonite 
Fellowship in Hesston. Yet the work of the Home Mission 
Committee cannot be evaluated simply in terms of congrega- 
tions and members. 

In November 1978 the Home Mission Committee held a 
two-day retreat at Camp Mennoscah to plan its future 
objectives. The committee affirmed its primary goal, estab- 
lished one hundred years earlier, to minister to scattered 
Mennonites. Many of the basic difficulties in accomplishing 
this task have remained unchanged. New patterns and fields of 
work have emerged, but a commitment to the uniqueness and 
preservation of the Mennonite faith and heritage remains the 
heart of the home mission activities of the Western District. 
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The resolution, passed by the Kansas Conference in 1877, 
to encourage the learning of the English language in order to 
facilitate evangelism among non-Mennonite neighbors was 
never implemented, and the Western District did not undertake 
this type of evangelism until the 1950s. In 1955 the Conference 
resolved that “our Home Missions Committee be encouraged to 
explore the possibilities of establishing mission work among 
the unchurched in our cities, whether of Mennonite background 
or not.” >? Evangelism was not a new topic or concern. In 19389 
the Ministers’ conference discussed different types of evange- 
lism. Periodically it had become apparent that the liturgy and 
ritual of the church had lost their evangelical fervor, and the 
revivals of other denominations were copied and adapted. In 
1952 W. F. Unruh distributed a leaflet, ‘““The Evangelistic 
Atmosphere in the Church,” to all Western District congrega- 
tions. ®° Nevertheless, evangelism among non-Mennonites by 
the Conference or by its congregations was delayed until the 
1950s. This evangelism was accompanied by an increased 
concern for the spiritual life within Conference congregations. 

Urbanization and evangelism were related. First of all, the 
movement of Mennonites to the city and loss of members in 
rural churches required the rural churches to evaluate their 
mission. In the late 1950s the Conference, through its field 
worker, W. F. Unruh, sponsored a thorough self-study within 
each congregation to scrutinize its purpose and spiritual life. ©! 
Secondly, the efforts in Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, and 
elsewhere to establish community churches through outreach 
to non-Mennonites resulted in a new understanding of 
evangelism. The alarm at the movement of Mennonite young 
people to the cities had exaggerated their numbers, and 
sufficient numbers of Mennonites were not moving to the cities 
(where the Home Mission Committee established congrega- 
tions) to enable the organization of self-supporting congrega- 
tions. Thus evangelism among non-Mennonites was necessary 
for survival. Finally, evangelism was also the result of an 
expanded concept of the church. The first urban Mennonite 
churches in the Conference sought primarily to unite the 
Mennonites who had moved to Hutchinson, Wichita, and Enid. 
Ethnic Mennonites constituted the foundation of these proj- 
ects. But the Mennonite urban churches of the 1950s were also 
community churches, which attempted to serve an entire 
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community. This new ministry was spiritual as well as 
physical. ®2 

Evangelism also became a more widespread concern 
within the General Conference as a whole. On March 18, 1954, 
the General Conference sponsored a one-day workshop on 
evangelism at the First Mennonite Church, Newton. Abe 
Wiebe, W. F. Unruh, and Cornelius J. Dyck participated in a 
panel discussion, and Walter H. Dyck and Harold Buller 
addressed the group on topics relating to evangelism. Elmer 
Ediger and Roy Roth spoke to the evening session. A similar 
workshop was held at Hanston on May 4-5, 1954. The Western 
District sponsored its own study conference on September 17, 
1958, at the Bethel College church. Discussion at these 
gatherings focused on the closed nature of Mennonite churches 
and on the loss of members through population movement. A 
need for evangelism was affirmed.®*? The Home Mission 
Committee did not immediately adopt an aggressive policy of 
evangelism, but the committee’s support of the community 
_ churches in Denver, Topeka, and Kansas City reveals a 
gradual but steady change of emphasis. The third phase of 
home missions was not simply the itinerant ministry trans- 
planted and adapted to an urban environment. The basic goals 
of home missions altered to include service and outreach to non- 
Mennonites. ® 

The concern for evangelism did not decline in the 1960s. In 
1963 the District Minister, Elmer Friesen, warned the Confer- 
ence: “Our churches need to be full of creative ideas and 
progressiveness instead of sometimes being gloomy, pessimis- 
tic, and filled with inferior complexes. We need to be far more 
concerned about outreach and mission than about cemeteries 
and traditions.’® In 1966 the Home Mission Committee 
appointed a Subcommittee on Evangelism, consisting of Gary 
Stenson, Arlin Claassen, L. R. Amstutz, and Stanley Bohn. 
This subcommittee promoted the “Simultaneous Evangelism 
Emphasis” planned by the previous General Conference at 
Estes Park. Although the Evangelism Committee did not 
report to the Conference again until 1970, the committee 
remained in existence to help congregations equip themselves 
for witnessing. ®¢ 

In 1971 the Evangelism Committee became an indepen- 
dent committee, and the following year the Conference elevated 
it to a standing committee. The immediate concern of the 
committee was the promotion of Probe ’72, an inter-Mennonite 
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effort to explore and unify programs of evangelism, and Key 
’73, an interdenominational program which focused on local 
priorities for evangelism through the Evangelism-in-Depth 
approach. Although congregations chose whether to partici- 
pate on an individual basis, the Evangelism Committee 
supervised the project and sponsored a promotional dinner at 
the First Mennonite Church, Newton, on December 12, 1972. 
Palmer Becker spoke, and Elbert Koontz chaired the meeting. ®” 

The Evangelism Committee has continued to sponsor a 
variety of workshops and to counsel congregations about their 
goals and witness. Mostimportant among these activities have 
been the Lay Witness Retreats during the late 1970s. Eighty 
members of the Alexanderwohl community attended the first 
retreat on March 26-28, 1976. Similar retreats have been held at 
many other churches. The Evangelism Committee also has 
supported the distribution of Christian literature through the 
Choice Books Program. ®8 

The creation of the Evangelism Committee and new 
emphasis on evangelism were important developments in the 
Western District’s outlook and structure. In the nineteenth 
century, Mennonite Brethren, Swedenborgians, and other 
groups had attracted members from the Western District 
congregations through their emphasis on a more personal, 
evangelical faith. These same factors later attracted Menno- 
nites to the more fundamentalistic groups. Thus the work of the 
Evangelism Committee may be interpreted as the somewhat 
belated, but significant, response of the Conference to a major 
need among its constituents. 

Moreover, the Western District had previously had little to 
do with the internal goals and spiritual life ofits congregations. 
The Conference’s programs in education, youth work, and 
home missions were basically indirect and quite specific means 
of strengthening congregations. Beginning with the congrega- 
tional goals studies of the 1950s, the Conference has attempted 
to serve its congregations more directly and generally. The 
work of the Evangelism Committee has continued and 
expanded this concern to strengthen the sense of community 
and spiritual ministry of each congregation. 


All. 
Contlict and Capperation 


We have several men here now who are diametrically 
opposed to both our General and Western District 
Conference work, and who would be very glad if they 
could put our whole Oklahoma Mennonite group intoa 
sort of distant attitude toward all Conference work. 
—Henry Hege (1956) 


Conference Unity 


The Western District has always been concerned about its 
unity. The common causes of education and home missions 
allowed the Conference to overcome the diversity of the original 
immigrants and to unite them in its activities. But early in the 
twentieth-century issues relating to acculturation, nonresis- 
tance, and modernism divided the Conference, and threats to 
cooperation within the Conference have continued and 
escalated during the second half of the century. Some 
congregations left the Western District, and many splits and 
quarrels within congregations have proven a major burden to 
the Conference. A series of concerns have disturbed congrega- 
tions. Although the disputes over theology which characterized 
the fundamentalist-modernist debate have diminished, ques- 
tions relating to the practical application of doctrines have 
become even more divisive and controversial. 

Most religious denominations are susceptible to internal 
divisions, but the Mennonites are especially uneasy about such 
conflicts. Their principles of individualism and community are 
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perhaps in direct antagonism. Thus the accommodation of 
diversity in Mennonite communities has caused many con- 
flicts. Should not the Mennonite emphasis on nonresistance, 
reconciliation, and harmony prevent major divisions and 
nasty quarrels? Dissension has not been uncommon in the 
Western District Conference. 

On October 19, 1954, at the Zion church, Elbing, the 
Western District Ministers’ Conference discussed the problems 
in the relationship between the Conference and its congrega- 
tions. Arnold Funk’s presentation asked, “Why do some 
endorse but do not support our Conference?’? Howard Nyce 
considered an even more serious question, “Why do some 
neither endorse nor support our Conference?” Erland Waltner, 
John Thiessen, and Waldo Voth spoke on similar issues. 
“United we stand—divided we fall” was the theme of President 
Arnold Epp’s sermon at the 1954 session of the Western 
District.! During the previous year the Conference had fallen 
about $5,000 short of its budget of $31,000. However, even more 
alarming was the failure of a few churches to donate any 
significant amount to the Conference. Many others contributed 
to only one or two activities of the Conference. This lack of 
support for the Conference financially indicated a much deeper 
lack of confidence in the Conference’s programs. 

Conference leaders expressed dismay at how lightly 
certain congregations and individuals regarded their fellow- 
ship in the Western District. The April 29, 1957, Council of 
Committees meeting at Walton discussed the Conference’s 
responsibility toward churches which did not support the 
Conference. A year later W. F. Unruh, the District Field Worker, 
presented the council with twenty-six suggestions to improve 
understanding among the congregations. Unruh systematical- 
ly visited every congregation to assess the factors which were 
undermining confidence in the Conference. The relationship of 
some congregations with the Conference had deteriorated so 
far that they would not even allow a representative of the 
Conference to enter the church. 

What had caused this situation during the 1950s? It is 
usually inaccurate to characterize a congregation as uniformly 
“anti-Conference,” and several congregations were divided 
over their relationship to the Western District. Moreover, 
different issues antagonized various groups within the Confer- 
ence. Five examples reveal the nature and extent of the growing 
threat to Conference unity. 
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First of all, the Kansas Institute of International Rela- 
tions, held annually at Bethel College from 1986 to 1940, 
aroused considerable controversy and suspicion among the 
Mennonites. E. L. Harshbarger, professor of history at Bethel, 
organized the Institute, which invited prominent authorities to 
speak on world affairs. The American Friends Service 
Committee had sponsored similar Institutes in various 
locations, but many Mennonites in the Western District 
believed that the Institute was contaminated by communists 
and nonbiblical pacifists. E.G. Kaufman reported that Bethel 
lost thousands of dollars in donations as a result of its hosting 
of the Institute. Many letters from the constituency complained 
about the Institute, and the Institute eventually was with- 
drawn from Bethel.* Suspicions about Bethel College persisted 
in the Conference, and this incident reveals the rift between 
“liberals” and “conservatives.” The Institute also provides an 
important insight into some Mennonite attitudes on nonresis- 
tance and communism, which soon became divisive issues. 

Second, the response to World War II and interpretation of 
nonresistance also undermined Conference unity. A special 
Conference committee, consisting of S. J. Goering, Reynold 
Weinbrenner, and A. Warkentin, visited congregations to 
promote church unity during the war. Warkentin reported great 
diversity on doctrinal issues and suggested continued visita- 
tion to straighten out disputes. Warkentin himself called upon 
sixteen Oklahoma congregations in early 1943.4 The Confer- 
ence has. periodically revived the concept of  inter- 
congregational deputations to promote Conference unity and 
to present Conference concerns, but the work of Warkentin and 
others did not immediately heal the division over support for 
CPS and radical nonresistance. Some congregations affirmed 
their commitment to nonresistance, while others implicitly 
denied this doctrine. On the one hand, in Ransom a more 
militaristic member of the church board was purged, and a 
faction which disagreed with nonresistance was identified. On 
the other hand, the New Friedensburg congregation in Vona, 
Colorado, refused to allow a representative of the Conference to 
visit since a previous sermon by W. C. Voth on love and 
forgiveness had offended a soldier in the congregation. In a few 
congregations the Conference became known as the “C.O. 
bunch.” The more radical or positive interpretation of nonresis- 
tance continues to alienate members of some congregations. ® 

Third, modernism remained a concern long after the end of 
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World War II. Some members of the Western District opposed 
the decision of the General Conference to form a seminary in 
conjunction with Bethany Biblical Seminary (Church of the 
Brethren) in Chicago. The General Conference had long 
recognized the need for a seminary program, and from 1921 to 
1931 the Witmarsum Theological Seminary operated in 
Bluffton, Ohio. Attempts to reopen Witmarsum failed, and in 
1945 the plans to affiliate with Bethany Seminary were 
finalized. Ten years earlier the Middle District Conference had 
expressed opposition to this proposal, and rumors about 
modernism at Bethany persisted during the thirteen years 
which the Mennonite Biblical Seminary and Bethany were 
associated. Distance prevented the seminary from causing a 
major division in the Western District during the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, but some factions in the Conference expressed 
opposition and refused to support the school. ® 

Fourth, a number of congregations became divided over 
the acceptance of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. A 
few members of various congregations rejected the RSV as 
communist and modernist inspired. Others believed that the 
RSV “left out the blood of Christ” in some passages. Some 
parents threatened to withdraw their children from Sunday 
school classes using this translation. W. F. Unruh attempted to 
resolve several conflicts over the use of the RSV. Unruh 
explained that many had taken a stand against the RSV 
without knowing the facts, and irresponsible statements and - 
accusations had followed. He worked to heal these wounds. 
Nevertheless, this issue seriously aggravated the split between 
“liberals” and “conservatives” in a few congregations. ” 

The final and most significant issue affecting the unity of 
the Western District since World War II was the decision of the 
Conference to affiliate with the Kansas Council of Churches. 
This move revived a nearly fifty-year-old controversy involv- 
ing the Federal Council of Churches. Before World War I the 
General Conference became a charter member of the Federal 
Council, but in 1917 the Conference withdrew in the midst of a 
great furor. The Federal Council had endorsed not only 
modernism but also American participation in the war. 
Partially due to this experience, the General Conference, a 
denomination formed to promote unity, has refrained from 
association with ecumenical organizations such as the Nation- 
al Association of Evangelicals, the World Council of Churches 
and the National Council of Churches.’ The same fears and 
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prejudices about modernism prevented the Western District 
from joining the Kansas Council of Churches (KCC), a 
subsidiary of the National Council of Churches. However, in 
1964 the Conference voted to join the KCC, and a major storm 
erupted. 

Actually the Western District had been affiliated with the 
KCC since the 1930s through the membership of the Education 
Committee in the Kansas Council on Religious Education. The 
Education Committee sent a representative to meetings of this 
organization and paid an annual membership fee. This 
practice continued during the 1950s, when the issue of full 
affiliation with the KCC was raised.? The Conference was 
deeply divided, and no action was taken. Some congregations 
threatened to discontinue their offerings for the Conference 
should the Education Committee continue to give some funds to 
the KCC. Nevertheless, the Conference had begun sending a 
representative (as an associate member) to the KCC meetings 
after World War II, and some congregations favored full 
membership. Mennonites actually helped to organize the 
Kansas Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP), which 
was a KCC program. 

In 1962 a special committee consisting of Henry W. 
Goossen, Lamont Woelk, and Waldo W. Kaufman studied the 
Conference’s relationship with the KCC. A year later the 
Conference Executive Committee recommended dropping 
associate membership, but standing committees were free to 
continue cooperation with the KCC. However, in 1964 the 
Executive Committee urged full membership in the KCC, and 
the Conference approved this decision. On May 3, 1966, the 
KCC formally accepted the Western District as a full member. !° 
Meanwhile, several congregations expressed deep concerns 
about this action. 

The Meadow Mennonite Church, Colby, and Garden 
Township Church as well as several congregations in Oklaho- 
ma immediately threatened to leave the Conference if member- 
ship in the KCC was not repealed. Numerous letters observed 
that the National Council of Churches was “communist 
inspired and infiltrated,’ and since the KCC was affiliated 
with the National Council, it was also tainted by these evils. 
The Western District responded by asking church leaders to 
visit KCC sessions in order to observe its actual proceedings 
and projects. The Conference also conceded that these churches 
could earmark their donations for causes other than the KCC. 
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Most important, the leaders of the Conference sought to quell 
this distrust of the World and National Council of Churches. 
The KCC was not directly associated with these organiza- 
tions.!! These conciliatory actions had little impact. Discus- 
sion of the KCC continued into the 1970s, but the Conference 
did not withdraw its membership. Instead this was one further 
issue which drew certain congregations and individuals away 
from the Conference. 

These five issues or events were actually secondary to the 
root cause of the deterioration of Conference unity. The split 
between “liberals” and ‘‘conservatives” was in many respects 
subordinated to personal quarrels and the influence of anti- 
Conference leadership. Recent interviews have listed leader- 
ship without exception as the primary contributor to disunity. 
Other evidence further substantiates this conclusion. 

The emergence of a_ substantial number of ‘“anti- 
Conference’ ministers in Western District congregations 
during the 1950s and 1960s is a difficult phenomenon to explain 
or interpret. A shortage of ministers trained at Bethel College 
and the Mennonite Biblical Seminary was an obvious factor, 
but not all of the anti-Conference ministers were graduates of 
Bible institutes. Although a few Bible institute graduates have 
encouraged support of the Western District, several bad 
experiences with Bible institute graduates resulted in a 
tendency to judge a minister’s attitude toward the Conference 
by his educational background and not his actions. For 
example, Jacob B. Krause, pastor of the Greenfield Mennonite 
Church, Carnegie, Oklahoma, was criticized for his Bible 
institute education, but he was a supporter of the Conference. 
In contrast, some Bible institute graduates soon persuaded 
their congregations to deny admission to representatives of the 
Conference. W. F. Unruh was not allowed to speak at the Saron 
church in Orienta, Oklahoma. A quartet from Bethel College 
arrived to sing at the Greensburg Mennonite Church and 
discovered a slim crowd because the minister had spoken 
against Bethel and refused to publicize their performance. The 
Conference responded to these events with an active campaign 
to discourage congregations from hiring Bible institute pas- 
tors. !2 

Few generalizations about the congregations which were 
susceptible to anti-Conference leadership are possible. These 
congregations were perhaps more “conservative,” but conser- 
vative congregations with a certain kind of leadership 
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remained actively involved in the Conference. This further 
indicates the importance of leadership. Anti-Conference 
attitudes could also be spurred by a few dominant families 
within a congregation. The acceptance of rumors about 
“modernism” andimmorality at Bethel College tended to be the 
first sign of opposition to the Conference, and families 
suspicious of Bethel invariably sent their children to Bible 
academies and institutes. Yet many Mennonites who acknowl- 
edged the value of the Bible academies and were more 
evangelical also supported the Conference. Unique factors 
shaped each anti-Conference minister and congregation, and 
the development of an anti-Conference outlook usually re- 
quired many years. 


Congregations Withdraw from the Conference 


Five congregations finally reached a point where they 
could no longer support the Western District and withdrew 
their membership. These congregations reveal both the 
seriousness of the threat to Conference unity during the second 
half of the twentieth century and some of the issues which have 
caused disunity. 

In 1963 the Zoar Mennonite Church, Goltry, Oklahoma, 
became the first congregation to withdraw from the Confer- 
ence. !% Zoar had been one of the most successful home mission 
projects of the Conference and reached nearly three hundred 
members in the 1930s. When the congregation withdrew, its 
membership had declined to about one hundred. Several splits 
had occurred, and disharmony plagued the congregation long 
before it dropped out of the Conference. In 1936 the first 
division involved the use of the German language and the 
method of baptism. One faction wished the congregation to 
require baptism by immersion. However, the real cause of the 
split was the decision of the Zoar minister, Theo. Epp, toopena 
community church in a vacant store in nearby Meno. Members 
from the Zoar and Meno congregations joined Epp, who 
proclaimed his call from the Lord to spiritualize the commun1- 
ty.14 

The controversy which led to the withdrawal of the Zoar 
church involved another pastor, Victor Graber, who in 1955 
had arrived in Goltry after several years at the Garden 
Township church. Two years later the Western District 
removed Graber from the ministry in the General Conference, 
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concluding one of the most unpleasant controversies in the 
history of the Conference. Graber claimed that the Conference 
discriminated against him because of his Bible institute 
background and that the majority of the congregation would 
follow him in withdrawing from the Conference. Actually the 
root of Graber’s troubles was a series of financial problems, not 
theological issues. He had been a pastor in Minnesota before 
arriving in Kansas, and the Home Mission Committee became 
involved in negotiations with his creditors. While at Garden 
Township, Graber was taken before the Harvey County justice 
of the peace for failure to pay his debts. These problems 
persisted at Goltry.!5 

In August 1957 Graber voluntarily resigned from the 
ministry as the complaints against him mounted. However, the 
Executive Committee of the Western District refused to accept 
his resignation because Graber intended to continue preaching 
at Zoar. Although the First Mennonite Church at Pretty 
Prairie, Graber’s home church, refused to become involved, the 
Conference responded with a thorough investigation of his 
financial status. Finally, on September 18, 1957, the Confer- 
ence removed its recognition of Graber’s status as a minister 
and concluded that his personal debts and attitude toward the 
Conference jeopardized his witness as a minister. A special 
committee was appointed to seek the redemptive restoration of 
Graber, but its efforts failed. Graber and seventeen families 
soon organized a separate church. Some of Graber’s friends 
also threatened the Conference with legal action, but the 
Conference’s lawyer easily rebuffed this assault. These events 
caused the Zoar church to lose members and left the congrega- 
tion in a state of disarray. 

Five years after Graber was removed, the Zoar church 
withdrew from the Conference. The influence of the next 
minister, Marvin Eck, drew the congregation out of the 
Conference. In late 1962 Eck urged withdrawal from the 
General Conference and condemned the statement on the 
“Authority of Scripture” passed by the previous session of the 
General Conference at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Eck claimed 
that the General Conference had been infiltrated by mod- 
ernism. Various General Conference and Western District 
officials sought to dissuade Eck, but he finally brought the 
issue to a vote. It carried by thirty-one to seventeen, but the 
margin was just short of a required two-thirds majority for 
withdrawal. Eck refused to head a ‘‘Mennonite” congregation 
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and resigned. His resignation prompted the majority to call 
another vote, which was unanimous because the pro- 
Conference members boycotted the meeting. Thus Zoar left the 
General Conference and Western District. The conflict with 
Graber had precipitated disunity and anti-Conference feeling, 
but Eck’s persistent attacks on the General Conference and 
manipulation of the conservative attitude of many members 
were necessary to produce the ultimate separation. Some 
members who remained loyal to the General Conference left the 
Zoar church. Eck remained the minister of the Zoar church but 
lost his certification as a General Conference minister. !® 

In 1969 the Garden Township Mennonite Church became 
the second congregation to leave the Western District. Under 
the leadership of A. J. Dirks, who was the minister of Garden 
Township for about twenty years before the arrival of Victor 
Graber, the congregation was conservative. Several families in 
the 1960s left Alexanderwohl for Garden Township because 
they claimed that the true gospel was no longer preached at 
_Alexanderwohl. In 1964 the church board at Garden Township 
refused to give a list of their high school seniors to the Bethel 
College admissions staff. A year later the affiliation of the 
Western District with the Kansas Council of Churches 
produced a strong anti-Conference reaction at Garden Town- 
ship, and the congregation threatened to withdraw its support. 
In 1965 Leonard W. Harder followed Marvin Wall as minister, 
and four years later the congregation left the Conference. !” 
Opposition to the alleged “modernism” of Bethel College and 
the Western District were major factors in Garden Township’s 
withdrawal. Personal controversies were much less pro- 
nounced than at Goltry, but over many years the Garden 
Township congregation had become anti-Conference. 

In 1970 two additional congregations separated from the 
Conference. In these cases the issues were similar to those at 
Garden Township. The Swiss church at Whitewater had 
several “fundamentalist” ministers who drew the congrega- 
tion away from the Conference. Both Theodore Roth (1925-54) 
and Dan U. Dalke (1954-61) influenced the congregation in this 
direction. Dalke was critical of the Conference. During the 
1950s the Conference refused to license a member of the Swiss 
church as a minister because of his attitudes and Bible institute 
background. Bethel College was the dominant influence in 
solidifying the Swiss church’s negative attitude toward the 
Western District. Members complained that the Conference 
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was controlled by Bethel. Moreover, the college was immoral 
because students watched moving pictures and danced under 
the guise of participating in folk games. The Conference 
Minister received a cool reception when visiting the Swiss 
church and was not allowed to speak. The Swiss church did not 
use the Mennonite Hymnary nor the General Conference’s 
Sunday school materials. Nor did it subscribe to the “every 
home plan” for The Mennonite. From 1965 to 1970 the Swiss 
church donated $2.38 per capita to the General Conference as 
compared to an average of $26.96 for all General Conference 
congregations. This failure to use Mennonite publications or to 
support the General Conference financially indicates that the 
Swiss church’s opposition was a deep and long-term develop- 
ment. Under the leadership of minister Arnold Ensz, the Swiss 
church finally left the Conference. !® 

The Meadow Mennonite Church near Colby also withdrew 
from the Western District in 1970. Already in 1943 the Home 
Mission Committee had been called upon to mediate a dispute 
at the Meadow church. However, the decision to affiliate with 
the Kansas Council of Churches precipitated a major breach 
between the Meadow church and the Conference. In 1965 the 
congregation decided to end its financial contributions to the 
Conference. The Conference sent several representatives to 
explain the implications of joining the KCC and assured the 
congregation that it could designate that none of its funds 
would go to the KCC. These actions temporarily prevented the 
congregation from withdrawing from the Conference. 

Yet opposition to the Conference remained, and on October 
20, 1970, the congregation unanimously withdrew from the 
General Conference and Western District, stating: ‘““The reason 
for our withdrawal is: The general trend away from the Basic 
Gospel truths as found in the Bible toward a social welfare 
Gospel. This trend is evidenced by: 1) Uniting with the 
Ecumenical Movement, 2) Joining the Kansas Council of 
Churches,” !9 Raymond Unruh was the minister of the Meadow 
church during the 1960s, but ministerial leadership was 
perhaps less significant in this example than the “conserva- 
tive’ nature of the congregation. The great distance from 
central Kansas also precluded active participation in the 
Conference. The Conference had failed to anticipate the 
adverse reaction to joining the KCC, but objections to the KCC 
were secondary motives or excuses for the withdrawal. The 
Meadow church and other ‘“‘conservative” congregations never 
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fully accepted the peace and social concerns emphasis of the 
Western District. 

In 1978 the Emmanuel (Canton) Mennonite Church near 
Moundridge became the fifth congregation to withdraw from 
the Conference. The Emmanuel church had fallen from nearly 
one hundred members in the 1950s to only twenty-eight 
members when it withdrew. A series of disputes divided the 
congregation long before it dropped its affiliation with the 
Conference. In 1939 several families left Emmanuel, and 
discord in the community continued during the 1940s. Garmen 
Wedel, whose election as pastor in 1943 stimulated further 
controversy, served until 1963, and C. B. Friesen followed 
Wedel. Membership fell throughout this period, and many who 
left the congregation were extremely unhappy with their 
experience in the Emmanuel church. 2° The Emmanuel church, 
a troubled congregation from its beginning, was also conserva- 
tive. 

The congregations which have withdrawn from the 
Conference reveal the pervasive influence of anti-Conference 
leadership. These congregations have also been more “conser- 
vative,”’ but other congregations of this nature continue to 
participate actively in the conference. As has already been 
pointed out, a special stimulus, often from the minister, was 
necessary to mold a “conservative” congregation into an “anti- 
Conference” congregation. The congregations which have 
withdrawn usually espoused an evangelical theological posi- 
tion, but, in fact, they did not attract new members or exhibit a 
vibrant faith. Usually the congregations which have with- 
drawn were plagued by tensions and divisions for many years 
before their actual withdrawal. Withdrawal usually followed a 
steady decline in membership, and at the same time alienation 
and isolation from the Conference developed. Although the 
Conference demonstrated a lack of understanding toward the 
feelings within these congregations, sincere efforts toward 
reconciliation existed but failed. The potential withdrawal of 
additional congregations remains a major challenge to 
Conference unity. 


Internal Conflicts and Splits 


After World War II a great number of internal conflicts 
occurred within Western District congregations. Some of these 
disputes were related to the issues of modernism, the Revised 
Standard Version, or the Kansas Council of Churches, but a 
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general revival of the internal dissension which had character- 
ized the early years of the Conference seemed to infect many 
congregations. With the notable exception of the division at 
Hopefield and debates over the use of the English language, 
internal controversies did not typify the interwar years. 
However, after World War II a series of congregations 
experienced divisions. Although no direct relationship between 
these numerous splits is apparent, the Conference in each case 
attempted to promote unity and reconciliation. 

In January 1944 the Calvary Tabernacle Church in 
Moundridge was officially organized as a “Fundamental 
Baptist” congregation. Perhaps 90 percent of its members were 
former Mennonites, primarily from the First Mennonite 
Church of Christian, the Emmanuel Mennonite Church, and 
the West Zion Mennonite Church. This group originated 
through the influence of Nye J. Langmade, a radio evangelist 
in Salina. His daily program, “A Bit of Cheer and Sunshine,” 
encouraged dissatisfied people to leave their churches and form 
new congregations. Langmade visited Moundridge often, and 
his “fundamentalist” message attracted many Mennonites. In 
addition to Sunday morning and evening services, midweek 
Bible studies, and cottage prayer meetings, the Calvary 
Tabernacle sponsored thirteen missionaries, two weekly radio 
broadcasts in Hutchinson, an annual mission convention, a 
tract program, and evangelism via loudspeakers in the 
Moundridge community. Membership soon passed one 
hundred, and the troubled Emmanuel church lost a number of 
members to Calvary. This development illustrates both the 
extent of discontent in the Mennonite churches in the 
Moundridge area and the appeal of a strongly evangelical 
faith. 2} 

In the early 1950s the Burrton Mennonite Church divided, 
and nineteen members transferred to the First Mennonite 
Church of Halstead. The congregation had split into two 
factions, and when the church was briefly without a minister in 
1950, the factions could not agree on the hiring and retention of 
a layman who had briefly served the congregation in the 
absence of a resident pastor. Although this layman was soon 
ordained, he only served the congregation for a short period. 
When he left, his supporters joined the Halstead church. 
Conflict and controversy continued for several years. Member- 
ship declined by 25 percent, and the congregation considered 
disbanding. Mennonites who moved to the community joined 
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other nearby congregations to avoid the unhappy situation in 
the Burrton church. Finally, in 1957 Gideon G. Yoder became 
the minister, and the conflict quieted down.22 Personality 
clashes seem to have been a major factor in the Burrton dispute. 

In 1954 the New Hopedale church at Meno, Oklahoma, 
experienced a schism. Seventeen members were excommuni- 
cated and formed the Grace Chapel. (They were sometimes 
known as the Basement Bunch since they met in a basement 
house on the property of H. U. Schmidt.) The root of this conflict 
was doctrinal. J. B. Frey had advocated the doctrine of 
universalism in the Meno community. Frey taught that 
everyone, including Satan, would be saved eventually. The 
New Hopedale minister, Arnold Epp, and August Schmidt 
prepared a list of doctrines for all teachers in the congregation 
to affirm. A major debate followed, and a series of discussions, 
led by a Rev. Wolff, challenged the validity of Freyism. Several 
years earlier Frey had been dismissed from his position at the 
Oklahoma Bible Academy, but he continued to spread his 
beliefs in the Oklahoma churches. Even the General Confer- 
ence Board of Missions became involved in the controversy, 
and the Board upheld the excommunications and condemned 
Freyism. 

This dispute spread to the Medford Mennonite Church 
where at least one person was also excommunicated and 
members were required to sign a statement of doctrine. ?? 
Personal and family relationships were a factor in the dispute 
at New Hopedale, but these events illustrate that doctrinal 
issues could erupt and split a congregation. 

In 1955 forty members of the First Mennonite Church of 
Newton transferred their membership to the newly formed 
Newton Bible Church. At first the group met in the city 
auditorium, but they soon moved to their current location at 
Old Main and SE Tenth Street. The first signs of division in 
the First Mennonite Church had emerged in 1946 with the 
election of Daniel J. Unruh to replace J. KE. Entz as elder. Unruh 
had been a student at Moody Bible Institute and Eastern 
Baptist Seminary, and some “‘liberal’” members opposed his de- 
emphasis of nonresistance. However, when Unruh resigned in 
1955, a substantial and vocal minority protested his resigna- 
tion. This “conservative” group then formed the Newton Bible 
Church in order to seek a ‘“‘wider outreach and witness anda 
deepening of spiritual life.”?24 Again the influence of a more 
“conservative” pastor on a congregation is evident. Although 
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Unruh himself did not support the split, the members who had 
come to accept a more fundamentalist or conservative 
Christianity felt deprived when Unruh departed. The schism in 
the First Mennonite Church was also characterized by 
personality clashes. Although open conflict was minimized, 
this incident indicates the difficulty in satisfying divergent 
needs in one large congregation. 

Although only a few congregations experienced major 
splits, disharmony within many congregations came to the 
attention of the Conference. In 1942 A. Warkentin reported a 
dispute between the minister and his congregation in Fredonia. 
Conflict in the Greenfield Church at Carnegie, Oklahoma, was 
reported in 1933 and again in 1950. The Hebron church divided 
over the decision to relocate in Buhler. In 1956 the Hopefield 
church was beset by further difficulties. The Home Mission 
Committee was called to mediate a dispute between M. C. 
Stucky and other members of the congregation. The congrega- 
tion voted to oust Stucky as their secretary, but he refused to 
return the minute books. Thirteen families threatened to leave 
when Stucky was excommunicated. ?° 

Internal dissension did not end in the 1950s. In 1974 the 
Home Mission Committee learned that several families in the 
Lorraine Avenue church, Wichita, were extremely unhappy, 
and four or five couples left the church. They sought a more 
conservative or fundamentalistic type of congregation. In 1975 
reports indicate that some members of the Houston Mennonite 
Church were upset with their relationship with the Home 
Mission Committee and the District Minister. In August 1979 
Alvin Kleinsasser, minister of the Emmaus Mennonite Church, 
complained to the Council of Representatives that the Western 
District was not open to the views sometimes expressed in his 
congregation. For many years, L. R. Amstutz, who was the 
Emmaus pastor until 1976, had presented a similar critique of 
the Conference. 2° Although no major splits have occurred since 
the 1950s, dissension continues to be a problem requiring the 
attention of the Conference. 

Perhaps the most unpleasant responsibility assumed by 
the Western District relates to internal conflicts. Many 
complaints heard by the Home Mission Committee have 
pertained to charges of impropriety against ministers or other 
church members. Incidents of this nature also split several 
congregations, and the Conference has attempted to mediate 
and achieve reconciliation. Although it would not be appropri- 
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ate to reveal the names and places involved in disputes of this | 
nature, some indication of the type of role played by the 
Conference is essential. The Conference has had to ask for the 
resignations of several ministers. Charges have ranged from 
incompetency and inadequate preaching to gross immorality. 
One congregation excommunicated a member for immoral 
personal and business relationships, but the member continued 
to attend church business meetings and to identify himself asa 
Mennonite in the local community. In another congregation a 
member opposed a special offering to expand the parsonage 
and was carried bodily from the church service. The incident 
had deeper implications since this member was also an 
outspoken pacifist and opposed the pastor, who was a Bible 
institute graduate and less enthusiastic about nonresistance. 2’ 
Although intervention in this more personal type of affair has 
proven particularly difficult, in each of these cases the Home 
Mission Committee endeavored to resolve the dispute. It is 
often very important for some group outside the congregation 
to serve as an independent authority or mediator. 

For many years the Home Mission Committee has helped 
to resolve or lessen disputes. However, outside intervention has 
often been unavailing, and recently the Conference has sought 
actually to prevent disputes. In 1972 the Peace and Social 
Concerns Committee sponsored a Conflict Management 
Workshop for the three Buhler area churches. Robert Carlson of 
Prairie View directed the workshop. In 1977 Harold Posey 
spoke at the annual session of the Conference on the value of 
diversity. The delegates also presented their doubts and fears 
about conflict. 2° 

Every congregation in any denomination is continuously 
involved with conflicts and their resolution. Although no 
evidence was discovered to indicate that Mennonites have 
faced more serious or frequent controversies than other 
denominations, dissension has been a serious problem for the 
Western District. Any description of disunity, withdrawals, 
and conflicts must have an essentially negative character, and 
the apparent propensity for controversy among Mennonites 
has often disheartened Conference leaders. Yet the Conference 
itself has played a positive role in seeking reconciliation. 


Inter-Mennonite Cooperation 


As might be expected from its original emphasis on 
Mennonite unity, the General Conference has traditionally 
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encouraged inter-Mennonite cooperation. Yet conflict was the 
dominant theme in the early relations of the Western District 
with other Mennonite groups. (Old) Mennonites and Menno- 
nite Brethren did not choose to participate in the Kansas 
Conference. In fact, the relationship with the Mennonite 
Brethren was openly competitive and antagonistic, and this 
hostility continued well into the twentieth century. Disputes 
with the Mennonite Brethren in Topeka and Oklahoma City in 
the late 1950s have been mentioned, and a similar tension has 
characterized the current church-planting effort in Manhattan, 
Kansas. The early associations of the Western District with the 
South Central Conference (MC) were somewhat more cordial, 
but cooperation was quite limited. 

Although some disagreements among the various Menno- 
nite groups within the Western District region still exist, 
sympathy and contacts among them have increased dramati- 
cally over the past two to three decades. More extensive inter- 
Mennonite cooperation in the Western District is part of a 
larger trend. In 1913 the first All-Mennonite Convention was 
held at Berne, Indiana. Mennonites began to explore their 
agreement on fundamental issues, and these gatherings 
continued every several years through the twenties and 
thirties. The different Mennonite denominations became 
acquainted through these conventions and were further united 
by the early relief and refugee work of the Mennonite Central 
Committee. Civilian Public Service, which brought Menno- 
nites from different areas and backgrounds together, was a 
further catalyst for cooperation. Joint activities among the 
various groups of Mennonites followed World War II. In 1958 
the General Conference and the Mennonite Church combined 
to form the Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries. 29 

Although these broader developments were significant, 
perhaps the most important progress in inter-Mennonite 
cooperation has been at the local and district level. The Western 
District has promoted and participated in a variety of inter- 
Mennonite activities. The first major celebration of inter- 
Mennonite unity was the fiftieth anniversary service commem- 
orating the Mennonite immigration to Kansas. In October 1924 
over 4,000 Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, Mennonite Brethren, 
and General Conference Mennonites gathered at Tabor 
College. Speeches emphasized the doctrines held in common by 
these groups. The shared experience of immigration united 
these Mennonites. 2° 
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Perhaps the earliest inter-Mennonite organizations were 
the German Teachers’ Association and Institute. Both Menno- 
nite Brethren and General Conference teachers participated 
from the beginning, and (Old) Mennonites also took part by the 
1930s. For many years the Mennonites in western Kansas held 
a Song Festival and Sunday School Convention. Various 
Mennonite denominations participated in these gatherings. In 
1971 the Western District Song Festival invited Mennonite 
Brethren and (Old) Mennonite groups to sing. The Kansas 
Mennonite Men’s Chorus grew out of the first Central-Kansas 
MCC Relief Auction in 1969. Vernon Wiebe originated this 
inter-Mennonite organization, and David Suderman was the 
first director.?! Relief sales, thrift shops, grain shipments, the 
sponsorship of trainees and refugees, and other MCC programs 
have furthered cooperation. The Kansas and Oklahoma groups 
of All Mennonite Women also meet regularly. Teaching, 
singing, and relief work brought the Mennonites together. 

Several inter-Mennonite programs, like the peace booth at 
the state fair and sharing of the Rocky Mountain Camp, have 
been mentioned. The Exemption Committee and later the 
Peace Committee of the Western District also worked with 
representatives of other Mennonite denominations. Peace 
education was a natural area for cooperation, and several joint 
institutes and workshops were held.?2 The more recent Bible 
school workshops sponsored by the Children’s Work Subcom- 
mittee were a cooperative venture with the (Old) Mennonite 
Church. Other Conference committees supported similar inter- 
Mennonite activities. As early as 1923 the Western District 
Ministers’ Conference invited ministers from other Mennonite 
denominations to participate in their annual meetings. A joint 
ministers’ school became a regular event in the 1970s. The field 
representatives or district ministers of the Mennonite 
Brethren, General Conference, and (Old) Mennonites also meet 
periodically. 38 

In 1963 the Western District and the South Central 
Conference sent fraternal delegates to their annual meetings, 
and in 1972 they held their annual meetings together. Although 
each denomination had a separate business session, several 
committees presented reports to a joint session. Various 
devotional and fellowship activities were also combined. In 
1974 the Southern Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
joined the Western District and South Central Conference in 
simultaneous meetings at Century II in Wichita. Over five 
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thousand participated in all of the events, including inspira- 
tional sessions with Myron Augsburger, the president of 
Eastern Mennonite College. The meeting was planned by the 
Tri-College Centennial Committee of Bethel, Tabor, and 
Hesston colleges. Although the meetings in 1972 and 1974 were 
successful, this experiment has not been repeated. #4 These joint 
meetings demonstrated goodwill but were a sign that the time 
was not ripe for mergers. 

Dozens of instances of inter-Mennonite cooperation 
between two or three local congregations exist. Often these 
events are not recorded, but they include sharing ministers, 
joint meetings of youth groups, and community revival 
services. When a community had but one Mennonite church, it 
was not uncommon for different types of Mennonites to 
worship together. A few congregations belonging to two 
different Mennonite denominations have even merged. 

In Greensburg, Kansas, the organization of the Faith 
Mennonite Church after World War II was complicated by the 
relations with local Mennonite Brethren. Some members of the 
previous Western District congregation in Greensburg refused 
to affiliate with the new congregation because it contained 
members of both denominations. In 1962 when the Greensburg 
congregation faced extinction, the group’s relationship with 
other Mennonites again became a factor. Nine members 
wished to continue the congregation, seven voted to disband, 
and five abstained. However, the Conference and a few families 
encouraged a merger with the local (Old) Mennonite Church. 
Eventually several families chose this option.*° This incident 
reveals that denominational loyalties were quite strong and 
were insurmountable obstacles to cooperation for many 
families. Yet both in the 1940s with the Mennonite Brethren 
and in the 1960s with the (Old) Mennonites, survival justified 
an alliance for some General Conference Mennonites. 

The Bethel Mennonite Church (GC) at Waka, Texas, 
dissolved, and many of its members joined the nearby 
Mennonite church (MC) at Perryton. Negotiations to work outa 
cooperation arrangement continued for several years as both 
congregations struggled to keep alive. In 1962 Elmer Friesen 
reported to the Western District, ““We are thrilled about the fine 
spirit that has been shown by both groups in this cooperative 
arrangement.” °° Although the Conference lost a congregation 
through this merger, a strengthened church survived. The 
Bethel church had less than twenty members during most of 
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the 1950s, and the congregation’s existence would have been in 
serious jeopardy without a merger. The Perryton church grew 
from fifty-five to eighty members after the merger, and 
continues to serve the Mennonites in this area. 

The most significant merger in terms of setting a precedent 
for inter-Mennonite cooperation was that of the Grace 
Mennonite Church (MC) and Kansas City Mennonite Church 
(GC). Negotiations began in the early 1960s, and detailed 
studies of the ministerial leadership, church plants, and 
organizational procedures were completed. Denominational 
affiliation became a major issue. A great fear existed that union 
with two conferences would be meaningless. The officers of the 
‘Western District insisted that the new congregation retain only 
an unofficial or associate membership in the South Central 
Conference since the members of the Grace church would 
constitute less than one-fourth the membership. The South 
Central Conference believed that the congregation should seek 
equal status in both conferences. Financial considerations 
seemed to motivate this discussion. Would offerings be divided 
~ in half between the two conferences? The congregation decided 
to use the facilities of the General Conference church. Would 
the South Central Conference need to purchase a half interest 
in that property? Denominational loyalties continued to 
complicate cooperation, but on March 1, 1964, the merger was 
consummated. Stan Bohn remained the minister, and the 
official name of the congregation was changed to the Rainbow 
Boulevard Mennonite Church. 3” 

In addition to the Rainbow Boulevard church, eight of the 
eleven congregations joining the Western District Conference 
in the 1970s have had two or more denominational affiliations: 
Hesston Inter-Mennonite, Covenant, Jubilee, Manhattan, 
Ecumenikos, Mennonite Church of the Servant, Dallas, and 
Trinity United. All except Ecumenikos and Trinity United 
affiliated with other Mennonite denominations. The Houston 
Mennonite Church, which joined the Conference earlier, is also 
a member of the South Central Conference. Thus ten of sixty- 
nine Conference congregations in 1979 were also united with 
some other denomination. Although the meaning of these 
relationships varies with each congregation, a few overall 
implications for the Western District are clear. When financial 
contributions are split several ways, the Western District 
necessarily receives a smaller portion. Dual affiliation also 
results in a tendency toward minimal participation in the 
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programs of both denominations. Since most of the congrega- 
tions with dual affiliation are either house churches or home 
mission churches, the long-term impact of this phenomenon 
will depend on whether it proves attractive to the larger and 
more traditional congregations. Conference leaders believe 
that without a complete merger of the various Mennonite 
denominations, dual affiliation could undermine part of the 
strength and vitality of the Western District. However, it may 
simultaneously fortify local congregations. 

In spite of the influx of congregations with dual Conference 
affiliation, there is evidence that inter-Mennonite cooperation 
has declined in the Western District during the 1970s. The joint 
DVBS workshops with the South Central Conference and the 
inter-Mennonite state fair booth ended with some recrimina- 
tions and tension. The enthusiasm for cooperation and joint 
meetings evident at the beginning of the decade has waned. 38 
However, ministers from the different denominations still 
attend the ministers’ school, and the field representatives meet 
regularly. Hosting the 1978 Mennonite World Conference also 
furthered interdenominational relations. Cooperation has 
continued to increase through the Mennonite Disaster Service 
and many other Mennonite Central Committee programs. 

The true test of inter-Mennonite relationships is at the local 
and personal level. Traditional prejudices against the Menno- 
nite Brethren appear to remain strong in many congregations. 
If a General Conference congregation is not convenient, some 
families have still preferred to join other Protestant groups 
rather than to affiliate with a nearby (Old) Mennonite or 
Mennonite Brethren church. 

Yet the house churches with dual affiliation are a sign of 
increased cooperation. Although these congregations have 
also faced disagreements, Mennonites from different back- 
grounds have been able to unite. Perhaps CPS and MCC have 
not inaugurated the steady increase in cooperation and 
movement toward merger that many at first anticipated; 
however, numerous Mennonites, especially members of the 
younger generation, are prepared to work together to explore 
and apply their common Anabaptist vision. 


AlN. 


New Concerns and 
Activities 


Whether our nation shall abandon its policy of sobriety 
and become a horde of drunkards is the great moral 
issue of the hour. Every voter, man and woman will 
have the opportunity—nay, the duty, to takea stand on 
this serious question at the ballot box, next November 
6th. —Mennonite Weekly Review 10 October 1928 


Social Concern 


The social responsibilities of the church have become 
particularly important concerns of the Western District since 
World War II. The early role of the Kansas and Western District 
Conferences in discussing religious, social, and political issues 
has been mentioned. The immigrants sought advice regarding 
American practices and beliefs. During the second quarter of 
the twentieth century, the Conference extended this advisory 
capacity to new areas. Mennonites became increasingly 
concerned about nonconformity to the world as acculturation 
reduced the distinctions between them and their neighbors. 
Moreover, many Mennonites began to explore and speak out on 
social and political issues as their expanded and more positive 
doctrine of nonresistance called for involvement in society. 

For example, on April 15-16, 1955, the Education Commit- 
tee sponsored a study conference on “The Christian in 
Business” at the First Mennonite Church, Hillsboro. This 
meeting facilitated careful thought about the ethical problems 
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confronting the Mennonite businessman. Fourteen papers 
were presented. On January 22, 1956, the First Mennonite 
Church of Christian hosted a second conference on this topic. 
Harley Stucky presided, and J. Winfield Fretz and Elmer 
Ediger were the main speakers. The trend of young Mennonites 
to go into business raised new questions, and eighty individu- 
als attended to discuss the responsibilities of the Christian in 
the business world. ! 

A shift in occupational patterns is only one illustration ofa 
social issue which confronted the Mennonites with a challenge. 
American prosperity and secularism undermined the confi- 
dence of the Mennonites in their relationship to society. On 
March 18-20, 1965, the Western District sponsored a study 
conference on ‘Materialism and Standards of Living” at 
Bethel College. Milton Harder, Howard Raid, J. Lloyd 
Spaulding, C. Norman Kraus, and Andrew R. Shelly presented 
papers to over one hundred participants. Increasingly affluent 
and materialistic lifestyles among the Mennonites seemed to 
threaten their religious values. ? 

Furthermore, Mennonites were not immune to American 
social problems. Divorce, drinking, and abortion became 
issues. Even the observance of Sunday declined in society. As 
early as 1925 the Western District petitioned to keep the state 
fair closed on Sundays. In 1956 the Conference asked its field 
worker, W. F. Unruh, to visit every congregation in order to 
discuss the Mennonite reaction to moral decay. The Conference 
also distributed pamphlets for guidance on current moral 
issues. Dancing was singled out as the root of many evils: “The 
jitter-bug and the rock-and-roll demonstrations connected with 
it amount to barbaric shamelessness and vile and suggestive 
contortions.” One Mennonite minister reported that over three- 
fourths of the “ruined” girls with unwanted babies had fallen 
because of dancing.? Abortion became a major issue during the 
late 1970s. What was the ‘““Mennonite” response to these social 
problems? The Western District was called upon to help answer 
this question. 

The Conference did not discover any simple solutions to 
social and moral issues, but the study conferences and annual 
sessions of the Conference were valuable forums for discussion. 
The district minister and special pastoral visitation teams also 
provided resources and helped congregations to study current 
issues. The 1976 annual session included workshops on 
abortion, interracial families, divorce, marriage enrichment, 
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and other important concerns.‘ Although the Conference has 
not dictated social or moral practices, it has made a major 
contribution to the open discussion and awareness of the 
problems confronting the church. 

The Western District Conference has spoken out on social 
issues not only to its own members but also to society in 
general. In 1934 the Conference passed a resolution encourag- 
ing voters to forestall the repeal of prohibition. The Mennonite 
Weekly Review warned against hordes of drunkards and 
saloons on every corner: “Do you want to have your child 
waylaid by the Wet Demons that run saloons, filled up with 
Beer, and sent home tipsey? Do you want your son and 
daughter to be snared into a drunken revelry and after anight’s 
debauch brought home a leery, vomiting drunken sot?’’® 
Mennonites answered negatively, and they voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of prohibition. In 1940 the Conference joined the 
Kansas United Dry Forces, and the Education Committee 
made a regular contribution to this organization. In the 1950s 
the Peace and Service Committee appointed a Subcommittee on 
Liquor and distributed Russell Mast’s sermon on “‘Alcoholism 
in America.” In 1967 the evening program of the Conference 
focused on alcohol and nonresistance. ® 

The Conference has also consistently opposed capital 
punishment. In 1960 a resolution against capital punishment 
was passed, and two years later the Peace and Service 
Committee hosted a study conference for the Kansas Council of 
Churches on Penal Reform and Capital Punishment. Represen- 
tatives of various denominations gathered at the Bethel 
College Church on September 29, 1962, to formulate Christian 
approaches to these issues. In 1964 the Peace Committee 
requested that pastors write Kansas Governor John Anderson 
protesting the scheduled execution of two men on December 2.” 
The Conference was quite active in the campaign against the 
reintroduction of capital punishment in the 1970s. In 1973 a 
special task force of Reuben Krehbiel, Elmer H. Goering, 
Ransom Stucky, and Stan Kaufman contacted legislators and 
attended public hearings. In 1976 the Conference passed a 
further resolution against capital punishment, and Maynard 
Shelly, Roy Harden, and Edith Stucky testified before the 
Kansas Legislature. Although some members of the Western 
District have disapproved of this campaign against capital 
punishment, the majority of the Conference supported these 
actions as an expression of Mennonite nonresistance. 
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The Western District has also publicized its support of 
nonresistance in many other areas. The opposition to conscrip- 
tion, universal military training, and Vietnam War has 
already been discussed. With the advent of nuclear weapons, 
the Conference wrote President Eisenhower, warning of the 
dangers from nuclear fallout and asking for a ban on nuclear 
testing. During the Cuban missile crisis telegrams were sent to 
President Kennedy and Russian Ambassador Zorin. The 
Conference also cautioned against the false security of civil 
defense programs and objected to the use of churches for this 
purpose. In 1978 a resolution endorsed the nonviolent action of 
members of the Arvada Mennonite Church protesting the 
production of nuclear weapons at the Rocky Flats Plant.® 

The dangers of the nuclear age were not the only worries 
expressed by the Conference. The Mennonites have become 
more aware of the implications of nonresistance than when 
they first arrived in Kansas or during World Wars I and II. In 
1944 the Conference passed a general statement against state 
totalitarianism and militarism during peacetime. On March 9, 
1974, the Peace and Social Concerns Committee sponsored a 
workshop at the Eden Mennonite Church, Moundridge, and 
over one hundred people gathered to discuss civil religon. As 
the bicentennial celebrations began in 1975, the Conference 
passed a blunt resolution against nationalism: “We will refrain 
from offering speeches, prayers, or use of Christian symbols in 
such a way that these might be interpreted as support of the 
evils of nationalism.”!° Contrast this statement to the 
nationalistic praises of the Mennonite immigrants a century 
earlier. The Mennonites no longer expressed a naive desire to be 
accepted as good citizens, but they adopted a more prophetic 
role and admonished the nation about the dangers of nuclear 
war, militarism, and aggressive nationalism. 

The Western District Conference has expressed its opinion 
on many other current issues. The doctrines of love, peace, and 
reconciliation applied directly to the racial crisis of the 1960s. 
The Conference encouraged congregations to study their 
attitudes toward minorities, enhance their relations with 
minority groups, and communicate their opposition to racial 
injustice.!! Other resolutions have ranged from opposition to 
communism to support for traffic safety. 12 

What are the implications of the Conference’s willingness 
to take a stand on controversial issues? On the one hand, the 
Conference does not intend to dictate policies to its congrega- 
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tions. Instead, it seeks to inform them about important issues 
through publicity and workshops. On the other hand, the 
Conference wishes to promulgate Mennonite values. Nonresis- 
tance may be applied to issues as diverse as capital punish- 
ment, nuclear armaments, and racial injustice. The Conference 
seeks to influence public opinion and political decisions as well 
as to inform its own members. This is one result of the expanded 
and positive view of nonresistance. However, the Conference 
does not simply purvey opinions; social concern has been 
accompanied by social action. 


Social Action 


The process by which nonresistance and service became 
interrelated has been mentioned. Voluntary service was botha 
positive outgrowth of the doctrine of nonresistance and a 
substitute for the military service which Mennonites could not 
perform. Mennonites in the Western District were not Die 
Stillen im Lande, but promoted an active Christianity.}3 In 
_ 1956 the Peace Committee was renamed the Peace and Service 
Committee. The committee continued to promote the biblical 
doctrine of nonresistance through an extensive program of 
peace education. Half a century earlier the Exemption 
Committee had begun this work, but the Peace and Service 
Committee added a new dimension: “‘to promote the giving ofa 
proper Christian witness: to our own people, to the non- 
Mennonite Christian world, as well as to ‘men in high 
places.’’’ 14 

In 1959 the task of the Peace and Service Committee 
received further focus with the creation of a Social Concerns 
Subcommittee. During the previous year the General Confer- 
ence had created a Peace and Social Concerns Committee 
under its Board of Christian Service. In 1966 the Western 
District relabeled its Peace and Service Committee as the Peace 
and Social Concerns Committee. The committee assumed 
broader responsibilities not only to promote a Christian 
witness but also to keep abreast of social issues and to 
encourage social justice and peace. !® 

In 1950 the Western District passed a resolution endorsing 
Voluntary Service, and the Peace Committee assumed a special 
role in promoting participation in this program. Workshops 
were held in many congregations. H. B. Schmidt coordinated 
these efforts, and several hundred young people expressed an 
interest in VS. !* In 1961 the Conference established a Christian 
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Service Scholarship Fund. This fund pays up to one-half tuition 
at Bethel College for students who plan to enter Christian 
service. The Education Committee and Bethel’s dean of 
students administer the program. Originally intended to aid 
ten students, the program has been confined to three students 
per year because of a shortage of funds. However, the demand 
for the scholarships is also limited. The fund continues as an 
important item in the Education Committee budget.!7 The 
Peace and Social Concerns Committee has also provided travel 
scholarships to encourage participation in summer VS proj- 
ects. Thus the Conference publicizes the various opportunities 
for VS and provides financial inducements for the involvement 
of young people within the district. 

The Western District has also become involved in dimin- 
ishing racial prejudices and injustices. In 1968 a resolution 
urged congregations to encourage their members to attend 
Sunday services in poverty communities once every month. 
Most Mennonites were somewhat isolated from urban prob- 
lems and needed exposure to the disadvantaged and discrimi- 
nated against in American society.!3 Four years earlier, on 
February 29-March 1, 1964, the Mennonite Men had sponsored 
a workshop on race relations at the Meadowlark School near 
Newton. Elmer Ediger directed discussions for sixty-five men 
from seventeen churches. The Peace and Service Committee 
also donated funds to the General Conference mission and 
service project in the black community of North Gulfport, 
Mississippi. The Fresh Air Camps at Camp Mennoscah during 
the late 1960s have already been discussed. Several congrega- 
tions also became involved in a program which brought black 
children from North Gulfport to the Kansas Mennonite 
communities. Two couples from the Western District, Orlo and 
Edna Kaufman and Harold and Rosella Regier, supervised the 
mission project in North Gulfport.19 The Western District 
officially affiliated with Project Equality, an interdenomina- 
tional program to end discrimination in employment practices. 
Several congregations participated directly in this program, 
and regular contributions from the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee continued through 1978. 

The major commitment of the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee during the 1970s has been in the area of Offender 
Ministries. In 1963 the Peace and Service Committee first 
considered a project to help parolees from the Kansas State 
Industrial Reformatory (KSIR) at Hutchinson, Kansas. Some 
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Mennonites began to participate in the Upper Room Fellow- 
ship with inmates at KSIR during the late 1960s. Edgar Epp, 
Joseph Bayles, Orlyn Zehr, and Elmer Ediger led a program on 
the penal system at the fourteenth annual retreat of the 
Mennonite Men on April 23-24, 1966.29 On January 12-13, 1973, 
nearly three hundred Mennonites attended an inter-Mennonite 
seminar on the church and the offender at the First Mennonite 
Church, Newton. Richard J. Simmons, the executive director of 
Job Therapy, Inc., in Seattle, was the resource person. The 
Inter-Faith Offender Concerns Committee (IFOCC) evolved 
out of this gathering. Its primary concern has been the Man to 
Man (M-2) program. 

Through the M-2 program a sponsor and an inmate are 
paired together and meet monthly. Released inmates also 
receive help with adjustment and employment. On December 6, 
1973, the first ten volunteers met with ten inmates at KSIR. 
Today about sixty volunteers are involved in the program, but 
nearly double that number could be used. The Offender 
Ministry has also financed transportation and accommoda- 
tions to allow poorer families to visit incarcerated relatives, 
although this program was temporarily discontinued in 1979 
due to a lack of funds. Moreover, the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee has been involved in the development of halfway 
houses for inmates in local communities. Albert Gaeddert 
became the director of the IFOCC in 1973. He was joined as co- 
director by Harold Regier in September 1980. 2! 

The primary thrust of the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee’s involvement in social action has been to encour- 
age and facilitate projects by local congregations and other 
organizations. Funds and other assistance have been broadly 
distributed. During the 1950s both the Peace and Social 
Concerns Committee and the Home Mission Committee 
contributed funds to the Hoover’s Orchard Project in southwest 
Wichita. Edward D. and Ella Schmidt had begun a project in 
this area between 1938 and 1942. The new effort concentrated 
on providing Bible classes and recreation for Indian children. 
Bobby Standingwater directed several Bethel College students 
who donated their time to the program. In the early 1970s the 
Home Mission Committee helped to support Keith Schrag, the 
community minister of the Lorraine Avenue Mennonite 
Church, whose ministry focused on migrants from the Ozarks 
and Oklahoma in southwest Wichita.?2 The Peace and Social 
Concerns Committee has also been involved in other urban 
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projects through congregations in Oklahoma City, Kansas 
City, and Denver. However, most support for these programs 
has been channeled through the Home Mission Committee. 

The Peace and Social Concerns Committee has received 
requests for funds from many worthwhile programs, but 
budgetary limitations usually allow only token contributions. 
In 1970 the committee affiliated with the Kansas Human Needs 
Corporation, which was organized to help poorer people locate 
available government assistance. Lamont Woelk served as the 
Conference’s representative. In 1972 the A.M.E. Church in 
Newton received support for an educational program on drugs, 
alcohol, and venereal disease. In 1975 the committee began 
support of Mirror, Inc., a drug rehabilitation center in Newton. 
Furthermore, the committee recently joined the Consortium on 
Legislative Concerns and Consortium on World Hunger which 
are part of the Consultation of Cooperating Churches in 
Kansas. In 1978 the Youth Services Center, Clinton, Oklaho- 
ma, received funds from the committee for its work with 
delinquent and predelinquent youth.?? While the Peace and 
Social Concerns Committee alone cannot sustain expensive 
programs, it has facilitated and encouraged numerous impor- 
tant projects. 

The General Conference as a whole has shared the Western 
District’s concern for social action. In fact, much of this type of 
ministry is promoted through the General Conference rather 
than through its district conferences. Each district has a 
representative on the General Conference’s Peace and Social 
Concerns Committee. 4 Yet the Western District has been quite 
independent and active in promoting involvement in society. 
Not all members of the district have agreed with this ministry, 
and some have urged a withdrawal from political and social 
projects in favor of more purely evangelical programs. 
Nevertheless, the Western District has accepted a responsibili- 
ty to serve the poor, imprisoned, and oppressed. This type of 
social action was beyond the imagination of most Mennonite 
immigrants and farmers of the late nineteenth century, but it 
further illustrates how the Western District has applied the 
Anabaptist vision to current needs. 


Social Welfare 


In 1965 the Charity Committee was abolished after nearly 
ninety years of service through the Kansas and Western 
District Conferences. (In 1945 the Relief Committee had been 
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renamed the Charity Committee.) The Peace and Service 
Committee continued to budget some money for charity until 
1975. The nature of the work of the Charity Committee did not 
differ considerably from that of the original Poor Relief 
Committee. The Charity Committee continued to aid widows 
and others who did not receive sufficient support from their 
congregations or the government. A major new task of the 
committee after World War II was to assist retired ministers 
who did not receive adequate social security or other retirement 
benefits. In 1943 the Relief Committee had requested to be 
renamed the ‘Ministers Pension and General Aid Fund.” 25 The 
need among Mennonites for relief had not diminished since 
pioneer days. In fact, the Charity Committee distributed more 
funds (over $10,000) between 1955 and 1965, than the Poor 
Relief Committee had handed out during its first forty years. 
During the 1960s the General Conference and various govern- 
ment agencies assumed the responsibility of aiding retired 
ministers and others in need. 

Although the role of the Western District Conference in 
providing financial relief to its own members has largely 
ended, the Conference has assumed an increasingly important 
responsibility in the area of social welfare. 2° For example, the 
Conference has contributed to MCC relief programs. In 1922 
the Western District promised to raise $3,000 for the coloniza- 
tion of the Russian Mennonites. The Conference was also well 
represented on the Mennonite Colonization Board. In 1939 the 
Education Committee collected German books for the Menno- 
nites in Paraguay. Since World War II many congregations 
have participated in the MCC relief canning program and the 
Mennonite Disaster Service. Following an inter-Mennonite 
farm issues seminar at Freeman, South Dakota, on March 7-8, 
1975, a group meeting at the Hoffnungsau church organized a 
project called Operation 5 Percent. Instead of plowing under 
part of their crops to avoid a surplus, farmers were encouraged 
to donate 5 percent to foreign relief. Six carloads of wheat were 
shipped before the end of the year.2”7 Although few relief 
programs have been organized directly by the Western District, 
members of the Conference have actively supported MCC and 
other agencies. 


The Deaconess Committee 


The deaconess program of the Conference never became 
the heart of a broad involvement in community health as its 
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promoters had originally intended. The Deaconess Committee 
promoted the “Deaconess Cause,” but this work already lagged 
during the interwar years. After World War II the deaconess 
program was increasingly unable to attract volunteers, and the 
committee broadened its role. In 1945 the committee distributed 
five hundred copies of a pamphlet on deaconess work by Sister 
Frieda Kaufman. A scholarship fund for women wishing to 
enter deaconess training was established. In 1948 the Deacon- 
ess Committee prepared a special display for the Mennonite 
World Conference. 

The deaconess program continued to struggle, and in 1950 
a special committee consisting of H. J. Andres, Jessie Brown, 
Erland Waltner, D. J. Unruh, and Sister Newta Newfield 
presented a series of recommendations to improve the current 
deaconess organization. Their proposals included a shorter 
term of service, broader education, clarification of the vow, and 
modification of the garb. In 1954 the committee’s first 
recommendation was adopted when Ernst Harder became the 
chaplain at Bethel Hospital. Yet deaconess work did not gaina 
stronger appeal through these reforms. In 1955 a conference for 
young women was held in Wichita, and a joint study by the 
Deaconess Committee and the Board of Christian Service on 
Christian Vocations further probed the problems facing the 
faltering deaconess program. Finally, the Deaconess Commit- 
tee was discontinued in 1957, when the General Conference 
began its Women in Church Vocations Program. 28 


The Committee on Welfare Institutions 


The Deaconess Committee had continued to coordinate 
some activities among the Bethel, Bethesda, and Beatrice 
hospitals, and a new Committee on Welfare Institutions 
assumed even broader responsibilities in this area. The 
Committee on Welfare Institutions sought to enlist interest in 
social welfare institutions. However, the first task of the 
committee was to determine those institutions which could 
report and solicit funds as auxiliary organizations of the 
Conference. 

In 1958 Prairie View Hospital in Newton began reporting 
to the Western District, and Esko Loewen became the Western 
District’s representative on the Prairie View board. MCC 
organized Prairie View as a community mental health center, 
and MCC later delegated administrative responsibility to a 
local board. Prairie View has initiated many leadership 
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training and pastoral counseling programs. Numerous 
members of Western District congregations are employed at 
Prairie View in programs such as Growth Associates. Prairie 
View had opened in March 1954, and in 1979 reported serving 
well over 14,000 persons during its first twenty-five years. 29 

Several other new institutions also began to report to the 
Western District. After extensive negotiations Meadowlark 
Homestead near Newton became an auxiliary organization in 
1960. Meadowlark is a rehabilitation center for the emotionally 
ill and socially maladjusted. Delbert Goering was the first 
Western District representative on the Meadowlark board. 
Prairie Sunset Home in Pretty Prairie and Memorial Home for 
the Aged near Moundridge also began to report to the 
Conference in 1960. In 1964 the Pleasant View Home in Inman 
became the third retirement home to operate as an auxiliary of 
the Conference. These homes serve the Mennonite communi- 
ties, but the Conference itself has never become directly 
involved either in the initiation or operation of any welfare 
institutions. 

Although other districts of the General Conference have 
been more active in this type of work, the Western District has 
consistently upheld its original refusal to participate directly in 
the Bethel, Bethesda, and Beatrice hospitals. In 1949 the 
Conference received a large bequest from Katie (and Daniel) 
Krehbiel on the condition that a retirement home be construct- 
ed within ten years near Moundridge. Otherwise the funds 
would go to foreign missions. Although the Memorial Home for 
the Aged eventually resulted, the Conference accepted no 
responsibility for funding or operating the home.?° These 
various welfare institutions perform a valuable role in the 
Mennonite communities, but the Conference’s traditional 
reluctance to accept any financial commitments has survived. 
Although individual members and congregations support 
these institutions, the Conference itself has not promoted such 
institutional development. After over a century, the Western 
District owns and operates no institutions except Camp 
Mennoscah. 

Nevertheless, the conference has exhibited an extensive 
and continuous interest in social welfare. Like the Deaconess 
Committee over fifty years earlier, the Committee on Welfare 
Institutions at first reported that a lack of duties was 
embarrassing the committee’s members. The committee 
defined the standards for acceptance as an auxiliary institu- 
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tion of the Conference, but each institution essentially 
prepared its own reports and publicized its activities. Although 
the committee also intended to serve as a liaison between the 
various institutions, the institutions rarely requested any 
information or assistance. In 1968 the committee completed a 
study of its purpose and redefined its goals. In addition to 
keeping the Conference informed about the welfare institutions 
and sponsoring meetings of the administrators of these 
institutions, the committee would assume a more active and 
independent role in social welfare by planning its own 
programs on health care and aging.?! 


Life Enrichment Committee 


Planning such programs did not represent a new commit- 
ment for the Conference. Nevertheless, the replacement of the 
Committee on Welfare Institutions by the Life Enrichment 
Committee in 1976 symbolizes the true nature of the Confer- 
ence’s involvement in social welfare. It had never been the 
Conference’s purpose to establish or supervise institutions. 
Instead, the Conference’s role was as an educator and 
facilitator. Even the original goal of the deaconess program 
was not to create hospitals or institutions but to train women to 
serve their local communities. 

In 1937 the Western District Ministers’ Conference and 
Bethel Hospital began an extensive survey of the mental health 
needs of Mennonite communities. An official committee of the 
Conference continued this survey, but its work was interrupted 
by the war.?2 In November 1954 the Education Committee in 
conjunction with the MCC Committee on Mental Retardation 
and Newton Council for Retarded Children held the first 
Western District Study Conference on the topic of “Exceptional 
and Handicapped Children.” The gathering was in Memorial 
Hall at Bethel College, and C. Richard Yoder of Elkhart was the 
principal speaker.?? On November 5, 1959, the Committee on 
Welfare Institutions sponsored a conference on aging at the 
Eden Mennonite Church, Moundridge. This was an inter- 
Mennonite event, and a follow-up conference was held on April 
21, 1960, at the Buhler Mennonite Brethren Church. Pastors 
and hospital administrators and employees participated in the 
discussions. ** Through gatherings such as these, the Confer- 
ence has promoted a better understanding of the work of 
welfare institutions in its congregations. 

During the 1970s the involvement of the Conference in 
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social welfare became increasingly important. One emphasis 
has been on helping the developmentally disabled. In coopera- 
tion with the Mid-Kansas Development Disabilities Service, 
the Committee on Welfare Institutions rented the Leisy Home 
on the Bethel College campus and established a residence for 
handicapped men. The committee has also contributed to the 
Northview Opportunity Center in Newton and to various 
programs under the McPherson County Diversified Services, 
Inc. In 1973 the Peace and Social Concerns Committee 
sponsored a conference on aging at Cordell and Moundridge. 
The Committee on Welfare Institutions also became interested 
in this area. In 1975 a special Committee on Aging was 
appointed, and Orlando Waltner was hired as consultant on 
aging. Local committees were established, and communities 
began a variety of programs for the elderly. 

Since the creation of the Life Enrichment Committee, the 
ministry of the Conference has expanded to include many of 
those who are underprivileged, hurt, or alienated. For example, 
in 1978 the Conference sponsored its first weekend camping 
experience for the developmentally disabled. On April 15, 1978, 
a pilot workshop on “hurting” persons was held to sensitize 
participants to the needs of people in painful situations. 
Members of Alexanderwohl, Lorraine Avenue, and First 
Mennonite in Newton attended. A series of similar workshops 
were held in 1979. Most recently, the Life Enrichment 
Committee has begun to grant funds to churches and 
community organizations as “seed” money to encourage the 
development of new service programs.?° Thus the Western 
District has not replaced the government as a source of funds 
for welfare or private institutions as providers of services. Yet 
the Conference has served as a catalyst in the area of social 
welfare. It has expressed concern for and created awareness of 
the handicapped and disabled. The evolution of the Life 
Enrichment Committee illustrates one more phase of the 
Conference’s effectiveness in discovering and meeting the 
needs of its constituents. 


The Loan Library and Historical Committee 


Loan Library. In 1936 the Western District approved a 
proposal by the Education Committee to begin a loan library 
and a historical library. Books for the loan library began to 
arrive immediately, and a year later the Education Committee 
had received about six hundred books. The committee cata- 
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logued the books, and in the fall of 1938 the Western District 
Loan Library opened. A pamphlet listing 854 books was 
published. Many congregations did not have adequate librar- 
ies, and the Loan Library enabled them to borrow books from 
its larger collection. Members of Conference congregations 
could visit the library, but the library intended to fill most 
requests through the mail. The postage for books was 1'4 cents 
per pound. During the first year, fifteen churches checked out a 
total of 350 books. A. Warkentin collected many books for the 
library, and in 1939 J. M. Suderman donated 400 books. 
Updated lists of available books were printed and circulated. #6 

The Loan Library proved popular and expanded rapidly. 
In 1941 twenty-one churches and seventy-five individuals 
borrowed 650 books. Meanwhile, the collection had grown to 
1,700 volumes. Two CPS camps also obtained reading material 
from the Loan Library, and the Conference encouraged all 
congregations to take advantage of this resource. In 1944 Katie 
Andres served as librarian and catalogued the library by the 
Dewey Decimal System. Lists of available books were continu- 
ously revised and distributed. However, during the late 1940s 
the usage of the library declined, and the Conference discussed 
closing the library. The continuance of the library would 
require a large expenditure. Numerous books needed mending 
and culling. Many people had donated old books written in 
German, and they were no longer of value for the library. 
Money would also be necessary to purchase new books and to 
hire a librarian. Should the Conference maintain a library or 
encourage each congregation to have its own library? In 1949 
the Ministers’ Conference voted unanimously to continue the 
library. The Loan Library was lodged in the Historical Library 
in the Bethel College Science Hall. 

In 1950 Helene (Mrs. P. S.) Goertz took charge of a general 
overhaul of the library. After all overdue books were recalled, a 
careful inventory and reorganization made the library more 
useful. Beginning in May 1950, a list, entitled Call Number, of 
new books was sent to the congregations, and The Mennonite 
also published some notes on acquisitions. The Loan Library 
entered a new era in 1953 when it was moved to its current 
location in the southwest corner of the basement of the new 
Bethel College Library. Circulation soon increased to over two 
hundred volumes a month. The library obtained several 
filmstrips and also a set of slides on Camp Mennoscah. Under 
the guidance of Helene Goertz the Loan Library grew to nearly 
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Helene Goertz, librarian of the Western District Loan Library, 1950-63 


4,000 volumes, and the annual circulation approached 5,000. 
Mrs. Goertz served as the librarian for thirteen years and 
retired in 1963. Her assistant, Mrs. Selma Linscheid, briefly 
served as a replacement eee the appointment of Blanche 
Spaulding, who is currently the librarian. 

On January 30, 1965, the Conference held its first 
workshop for church librarians. Mrs. Spaulidng directed the 
workshop, which featured presentations on processing, cata- 
loguing, and mending books. A panel discussed book selection, 
overdue books, and library facilities. Sixty individuals from 
thirty congregations gathered in the Loan Library for this 
event.?’ Meanwhile, the circulation of the library continued to 
increase and passed over 6,000 volumes annually. Many 
congregations received regular bimonthly shipments. A 
column in The Mennonite publicized acquisitions, and letters to 
pastors encouraged all congregations to take advantage of the 
library. In recent years the Loan Library has added a variety of 
new programs. Fifty-two individuals attended another work- 
shop for church librarians on March 12, 1977. A weekly 
preschool story hour was also begun in 1977. The Loan Library 
has become a major commitment of the Education Committee. 
Sunday school teachers, Bible school teachers, ministers, and 
college students have increasingly used the library as a 
resource. Mrs. Spaulding has also served as a consultant to 
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local church librarians on several occasions. The Loan Library 
is an excellent illustration of how the Conference may best 
serve its congregations, strengthening them through sharing 
resources and providing education and services. °° 

Historical Library. The 1936 resolution which resulted in 
the creation of the Western District Loan Library also led 
indirectly to the establishment of a historical library. The 
Western District’s interest in history began long before the 
1930s. C. H. Wedel had informally served as the Conference’s 
historian at the turn of the century, and on several occasions he 
addressed the annual session on topics in Mennonite history. 
In 1911 the General Conference in Bluffton established the 
Mennonite Historical Society. H. P. Krehbiel and G. A. Haury 
of Newton were among the society’s early officers, and much of 
the material collected by the society was stored at Bethel 
College. However, these resources lay uncatalogued and were 
of limited use. In 1924 the Western District initiated a project to 
construct a historical library. °° 

The fiftieth anniversary of the immigration to the United 
States occasioned a surge of interest in Mennonite history. The 
Conference appointed a Memorial Committee consisting of 
J. W. Kliewer, C. E. Krehbiel, H. R. Voth, P. P. Wedel, and J. 
R. Thierstein. In 1925 the committee outlined a plan to construct 
a fireproof memorial building to house the archives of the 
Mennonite Historical Society, a Mennonite Museum, the 
Bethel College Library, and at least two committee rooms. The 
Conference approved this proposal, but the entire project fell 
through. H. P. Krehbiel had collected $100 in cash and $4,000 in 
subscriptions when the depression hit and halted any possibili- 
ty of raising sufficient funds. However, the real problem was a 
disagreement over the function and control of the building. J. 
W. Kliewer and Bethel College wanted an auditorium instead of 
a library, and they achieved their wish a decade later with the 
construction of Memorial Hall. Although the constituency 
largely favored a historical library, the college feared that a 
historical library on the campus under the joint control of the 
Mennonite Historical Society and the college would cause 
problems. This opposition and confusion prevented the fund 
drive from receiving the necessary support to enable the 
construction of a library. *° 

In the late 1930s A. Warkentin began the Bethel College 
Historical Library in the basement of the Bethel College 
Science Hall, and in 1953 it moved to its current location in the 
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basement of the Bethel College Library. These events were not 
directly related to any actions of the Western District 
Conference, but in 1953 the Conference again became actively 
involved in the promotion of Mennonite history. Cornelius 
Krahn, the director of the Bethel College Historical Library, 
suggested that the Western District establish an archives and 
book collection in connection with the historical library. 

Historical Committee. As a result of Krahn’s initiative and 
the widespread interest within the Conference in Mennonite 
history, the Executive Committee investigated the creation ofa 
permanent Historical Committee. A temporary committee 
consisting of Krahn, John F. Schmidt, H. U. Schmidt, and 
Loris Habegger studied the potential tasks to be assumed by a 
Historical Committee. The Conference approved their proposal 
and created a new standing committee. 

The endeavors of the Western District’s Historical Commit- 
tee today remain basically the same as outlined in 1953. The 
central goal of the committee was to collect and preserve all 
records, reports, photographs, and correspondence relating to 
the Conference’s officials, committees, institutions, and con- 
gregations. This material included congregational bulletins, 
yearbooks, reports, and other records. The committee also 
promoted the production of local church histories and other 
research related to Mennonites and the Conference. Perhaps 
the most important long-range goal which was listed in 1953 
was the publication of a history of the Western District 
Conference. The committee immediately began to translate 
and bind the Western District’s early minutes in preparation 
for this project. 4! 

The Historical Committee has also called attention to 
anniversaries and offered its services in their observance. For 
example, the committee cooperated with the Home Mission 
Committee in preserving the Mennoville Mennonite Church 
near El Reno, and special services at Mennoville were 
sponsored. In order to promote the preservation of historical 
materials, the committee has encouraged ministers and other 
individuals to collect and send clippings, correspondence, and 
other information to the Mennonite Historical Library and 
Archives. The Committee also recommended that each local 
congregation appoint a historian. In the early 1970s the 
Historical Committee played a major role in promoting and 
planning the centennial observances of the Mennonite immi- 
gration. An Inter-Mennonite Centennial Committee was 
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formed through the Western District Historical Committee’s 
initiative. The Historical Committee also participated in a 
project to relocate and restore several pioneer dwellings on a 
site west of the Bethel campus. On October 10-11, 1975, the 
Historical Committee and the history department of Bethel 
College sponsored a conference on “‘Conscientious Objection in 
World War I: The Mennonite Experience.” “Mennonites and 
the Bicentennial’ was the theme of a second conference held at 
Bethel College on March 19-20, 1976. 42 

These conferences and other activities during the 1970s 
illustrate the Historical Committee’s increasing involvement 
in the collection of historical materials and in the promotion of 
historical writing and discussion. The Historical Committee 
sponsored several workshops for church historians, and has 
supported the General Conference Heritage Committee’s 
historical essay contest for young people. 

The 1977 session of the Western District Conference asked 
the Historical Committee to study the possibility of publishing 
a history of the Conference. A year later the Conference 
approved the committee’s specific proposal, and this book 
represents the culmination of the project. This “‘centennial”’ 
history of the Conference is part of the Historical Committee’s 
ongoing effort to discover and promote the Mennonite heritage. 
At the heart of the work of the Historical Committee has been 
the thesis that the past is relevant to understanding what 
constitutes the Mennonites’ calling and who the Mennonites 
are as a people. ?*? 


Music Education and Song Festivals 


In 1965 the Music and Worship Committee became a 
subcommittee of the Education Committee. This action 
incorporated the Mennonite Song Festival Society, organized 
thirty-five years earlier, into the Western District. The Song 
Festival Society grew out of aMennonite Choir Festival held at 
the Buhler Mennonite Church in 1928. A large tent seating over 
one thousand was erected but was much too small to contain 
those who gathered to hear twelve Mennonite choirs perform. 
Beginning in 19380 Mennonites in central Kansas annually 
held a song festival, and the Song Festival Society planned 
these events. In 1934 a large amphitheater was constructed 
along the banks of Kidron Creek at Bethel College to 
accommodate the crowds. 

Song festivals were not entirely a new phenomenon as 
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individual congregations or groups of congregations often held 
such celebrations. For several years a special singing conven- 
tion was sponsored by the Mennonite churches in western 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. In July 1938 the Song Festival 
Society held a week-long institute on church music at Bethel 
College. H. Augustine Smith of Boston University was the 
speaker. The First Western District Song Festival was held in 
Memorial Hall on May 4, 1947.44 The end of the Vorsaenger did 
not result in a decline in the Mennonites’ interest in singing. 
Instead, the use of pianos and organs, the music training 
received by many at Bethel College, and the song festivals 
contributed to increased proficiency in and love of singing. 

On September 23, 1963, the Song Festival Society and the 
Ministerial Committee of the Western District jointly spon- 
sored a Music in Worship Workshop at the Faith Mennonite 
Church, Newton. Vernon Neufeld and Orlando Schmidt were 
the leaders. Two years later a similar workshop was held at the 
same location. These workshops represented a major shift in 
the emphasis of the Song Festival Society, which decided to 
stress music education in addition to singing and fellowship. 
Elbert Koontz, president of the society, invited the Education 
Committee to a joint meeting with the officers of the society at 
the Bethel College Church on September 11, 1964. The Western 
District agreed to assume more responsibility in the area of 
church music, and the new Music and Worship Subcommittee 
also accepted the task of the Song Festival Society in 
sponsoring an annual song festival.4° The Music and Worship 
Committee immediately broadened the Conference’s education 
programs to include the area of music. 

In 1966 a Hymn Festival was held, and for the first time 
individual church choirs did not sing separately. The Music 
and Worship Committee has adopted a number of other new 
formats for the song festivals. On May 7, 1967, Helen Hubbert 
Kemp of Oklahoma City directed a junior choir festival at 
Memorial Hall. In 1968 a high school choir festival held on 
February 25 replaced the traditional adult choir festival 
usually held in May. In 1967 yet another plan for a song festival 
was used, when David Suderman directed a men’s chorus 
festival. On May, 1975, the jazz-rock contata “Prince of Peace,” 
directed by Don Kehrberg, constituted the song festival. The 
traditional hymn festival was not completely abandoned, 
however, and in 1976 over twelve hundred individuals joined 
their voices in this event. 
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On September 30 and October 1, 1966, Wallace Dunn and 
Alice (Mrs. Esko) Loewen led an organ workshop at the Bethel 
College church. On September 20-21, 1968, Lloyd Pfautsch of 
Dallas spoke at a workshop for church choir directors. The 
Music and Worship Committee began regularly to sponsor 
workshops. Over one hundred people attended a Worship and 
Arts Workshop at the Faith Mennonite Church on January 18- 
20, 1973. Carleton Young of Southern Methodist University led 
a music workshop on September 20-21, 1974. On September 16, 
1978, Betty Ann Ramseth directed a Children’s Choir Work- 
shop at the Bethel College church, and thirty-six choir directors 
participated. Ramseth also directed the children’s choir 
festival which attracted sixteen choirs and over three hundred 
children to Memorial Hall on May 6, 1978. This account only 
partially lists the various workshops and festivals planned by 
the Music and Worship Committee. 46 


Leadership Training 


The workshops for organists and choir directors indicate 
the Conference’s broad concern for the training of leadership in 
its congregations. Conference programs for the education of 
Sunday school teachers, Christian Endeavor sponsors, church 
librarians, and ministers have been mentioned, but many other 
activities have also contributed to this goal. During the early 
1950s W. F. Unruh offered a series of leadership institutes in the 
congregations. Thirty-seven congregations participated in a 
three-day institute, and thirty-one churches invited Unruh fora 
separate two-day institute. In 1958 the Education Committee 
formed a Leadership School Subcommittee which consisted of 
W.F. Unruh, Harold Buller, Mrs. Carl Voth, Richard Tschetter, 
Maynard Shelly, and Amelia Mueller. This subcommittee 
sponsored area workshops and demonstration schools, and in 
1959 the first general leadership workshop was held. Church 
librarians, Sunday school superintendents, and members of 
Christian education committees met at the First Mennonite 
Church, Newton, on April 5, 1959. The speakers included D. C. 
Wedel, Mrs. Carl Voth, August Schmidt, O’Ray Graber, and 
Elmer Friesen. +” 

The Conference has continued to add workshops for new 
groups of leaders. On March 3-4, 1973, the Conference’s Board 
of Trustees held a retreat for local church trustees at Camp 
Mennoscah. On February 28-24, 1974, the Ministerial Commit- 
tee sponsored a similar workshop for deacons at Mennoscah. 
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Thirty-five deacons from twelve congregations attended, and 
several further workshops for deacons were also held. The 
trustees and deacons responded quite favorably to these 
opportunities to discuss their common goals and problems. On 
September 28-29, 1979, the expanding role of the Conference in 
lay education resulted in the first annual Western District 
Leadership Training Conference. Ten workshops sponsored by 
seven Conference committees were held at the Grace Menno- 
nite Church, Enid. Don Jacobs, director of the Mennonite 
Christian Leadership Foundation was the main speaker. This 
leadership conference had a much broader scope than any 
previous leadership workshop, and the Education Committee 
plans to continue this means of nurturing lay leadership. 48 

One of the central goals of the various workshops for 
congregational leaders has been to promote fellowship among 
Western District congregations. Despite the great variety 
among the congregations, leaders often shared similar con- 
cerns and benefited from discussions. Such cooperation was a 
motive in the creation of the Kansas Conference in 1877, and 
this factor has retained its importance for the Western District 
Conference. Moreover, the expanding role of the Conference in 
the area of leadership education has paralleled the changes in 
the nature of leadership within congregations. In the nine- 
teenth century all authority within a congregation was vested 
in the elders and the ministers. Thus the Ministers’ Conference 
served as a “workshop” for ministers. When Sunday schools 
became more significant, the Conference added training 
schools for Sunday school teachers. More recent workshops for 
organists, choir directors, historians, trustees, deacons, and so 
forth may be interpreted as acorollary to the general expansion 
of lay involvement within the congregations. 

The favorable response to the various leadership work- 
shops indicates the success of the Conference in keeping pace 
with the needs of its congregations. This has not been an easy 
task since the changing character of leadership has been one of 
the most revolutionary alterations not only within the 
individual congregations but also in the Conference itself. New 
patterns of leadership have been both the cause and the product 
of basic modifications in the nature of Mennonitism. 


AV. 


The Conference 
and Its Leaders 


When, therefore, in the future, candidates from the 
ranks of our sisters step forward to enter any field of 
labor instead of halting her because she happens to be 
a woman, let us bid her God-speed and praise the Lord 
for having called her. 

—W. S. Shelly (1911) 


Ministers 


Although many laymen and laywomen have played a 
prominent role, leadership in both the Western District 
Conference and its congregations has been primarily in the 
hands of the ministry. The predominance of the ministers in 
decision making was especially pronounced during the 
nineteenth century, and their influence did not decline 
significantly until after World War II. Since that date the role of 
the pastoral ministry in the Western District Conference has 
changed. A major transition in the nature of the ministry 
occurred during the second quarter of the twentieth century, 
and the resulting alterations affected the character of the 
Conference and eventually produced a serious crisis.! The 
Western District has become increasingly involved in the 
placement, licensing, ordination, education, and guidance of 
its ministers. Thus it is important to survey the major changes 
in the ministry and to review the responses of the Conference to 
the needs of its key leaders. 

Several characteristics distinguish the early ministers in 
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the Western District from most ministers today. The original 
ministers were “laymen.” Although this statement seems 
contradictory, few nineteenth-century ministers in the Confer- 
ence had any special training. They were highly respected and 
capable men, but the ministers could not be distinguished from 
most of their parishioners in terms of education. Furthermore, 
the early ministers were not salaried and devoted only a portion 
of their time to the ministry. The minister received his income 
from farming, or, in a few cases, from teaching. Finally, the lay 
and part-time ministers were not “professionals.” They were 
called from their own congregations and served for life. A 
minister was raised within the community he served, and 
resignations in order to move to a larger church or into the 
General Conference bureaucracy were rare. Only the mission 
field occasionally called a minister to leave his home congrega- 
tion. Consequently, ministers without a congregation were 
almost unknown, and congregations without a minister were 
equally unusual. 

The first leadership problem facing the Conference and its 
congregations was a shortage of elders. Only a minister who 
was also ordained as an elder could perform baptisms, serve 
communion, and conduct ordinations, and many of the 
congregations joining the Conference after 1892 did not have 
an elder. Should these congregations rapidly elevate one of 
their members to the position of elder, or should they rely on 
visits from an itinerant elder? In 1894 the Conference was 
asked, “‘May a minister (church teacher) who has been in the 
service of our Lord Jesus for a long time, baptize believing souls 
if for a distance of over a hundred miles no elder exists?” The 
Conference, in a significant decision, decided that in some 
cases an elder could delegate this role to such a minister. In 
1897 a related question was raised, “Should an itinerant 
minister be able to conduct baptism and the Lord’s Supper?” If 
the itinerant minister was not an elder, could he serve a 
congregation which had neither an elder nor a minister? A 
special committee consisting of Jakob Toews, C. Regier, and J. 
S. Krehbiel was appointed to study this issue. The authority of 
the Conference to appoint itinerant ministers was affirmed, 
but, reversing the slight liberalization in policy in 1894, the 
Conference upheld the special powers of the elders. Thus well 
into the twentieth century, elders visited congregations in order 
to baptize, serve communion, and ordain ministers. * 

The distinction between elder and minister gradually 
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eroded during the twentieth century, and two separate 
ordinations are now unusual. In 1916 the Committee for 
Itinerant Preaching again asked if it could authorize ministe- 
rial brethren, where appropriate, to baptize and administer the 
Lord’s Supper. The Conference reversed its 1897 decision, so 
that if an itinerant minister's home congregation granted 
written permission, he could fulfill an elder’s offices in other 
congregations. In 1918 the Committee for Church Affairs and 
the Committee for Itinerant Preaching were authorized jointly 
to conduct ordinations of itinerant ministers. Although the 
sanction of the candidate’s home congregation was still 
required, this was a major increase in the authority of the 
Conference and a break with the traditional congregational 
autonomy with regard to ordinations. The 1916 and 1918 
rulings were the first major steps toward the supervision by the 
Conference of the licensing and ordination of ministers. 3 

In 1922 a special committee of H. R. Voth, C. C. Wedel, and 
H. D. Penner submitted a ‘‘Proposal Concerning the Duties and 
Rights of our Ministers” to the Western District. The commit- 
tee’s first recommendation called for the elimination of the 
second ordination of elders and of any differences in rank 
between elders and ministers. Although a congregation with 
several ministers might designate one in particular to officiate 
at baptisms or the Lord’s Supper, the other ministers also were 
scripturally empowered to perform these functions. The 
committee based these suggestions on the lack of a distinction 
between the duties of elders and ministers in the Bible. The 1922 
conference urged congregations to consider this proposal, but 
no official action was taken. Thus congregations continued to 
follow different patterns, and in 1956 the Western District’s 
Ordination Credentials Committee still complained about 
confusion between the office of minister and elder. Neverthe- 
less, the era when a handful of elders directed the affairs of the 
Conference and visited dozens of small congregations without 
elders had ended many years earlier. 4 

The 1922 proposal also defined the duties of “evangelists.” 
Many congregations had three levels of leadership: evange- 
lists, ministers, and elder. The evangelists were usually not 
ordained and could not officiate at marriages, baptisms, or 
communion. Yet they were called to proclaim the Word and live 
exemplary lives. In 1922 the special committee urged that 
evangelists be ordained to the full ministry after one or two 
years of satisfactory service. This recommendation may be 
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interpreted as an early step toward the current procedure of 
licensing those who intend eventually to become ministers. 
Moreover, the 1922 proposal contained the first hints at a 
decline in the universality of the lay and part-time ministry. 
The committee still argued that the services of a minister 
“should be regarded as being for life.”” However, achurch could 
decide to ask a minister to resign, or a minister could leave in 
order to accept a call from another church. 

The transition to a professional, salaried, and full-time 
ministry in the Western District was a gradual process and 
proceeded at a different rate in each congregation. Thus the 
causes of this change are often individualized and difficult to 
discern. Although broad generalizations do not apply to every 
congregation, three serious problems developed which pro- 
duced a crisis for the leadership of the Conference as a whole. 

First of all, the earliest salaried and full-time ministers in 
the Western District were quite impoverished. Congregations 
were not accustomed to paying a salary, but ministers who 
were called from outside the community often had no other 
means of support. In 1933 the Home Mission Committee 
learned that one congregation sought a minister and would 
provide him with a farm, food, and work. However, nocash was 
available. When C. B. Friesen responded to a call from achurch 
in Oklahoma in 1950, the same situation existed. He learned 
that ‘taking over the church would also involve taking up 
farming.”’® No problems arose until a congregation called its 
first minister who could not support himself by farming or 
some other career. G. N. Harms at Grace Hill accepted a small 
salary, not because he needed the income, but because he 
wanted to educate people that this would be necessary in the 
future. Other congregations also began to pay asalary during 
the 1920s and 1930s. This was not a new issue, since an article 
in The Mennonite had assessed the merits of a paid ministry in 
1888. Nevertheless, the first ministers who required full 
support from their congregations usually faced severe hard- 
ships. 

By the 1950s the low salaries of most Western District 
ministers were causing a major crisis. Ministers’ salaries in 
many denominations have been quite small, and a lag in 
salaries in the Western District during the transition to a full- 
time professional ministry was inevitable. Yet the problem 
persisted long after most congregations had completed the 
transition. A 1953 survey of fifty-one ministers by the Home 
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Mission Committee revealed the following salaries: 


Salary parsonage no parsonage 
less than $1,500 D 6 
$1,400 to $2,400 19 a 
$2,400 to $3,000 jaa 0 
over $3,000 3 o 


Six of the ministers with under $1,500 salary and nine of those 
with $1,400 to $2,400 salary had an additional source of 
revenue. However, supporting a family on under $3,000 in 1953 
was a difficult task even with a parsonage. ($3,000 in 1953 was 
approximately $7,500 in 1979 dollars.) 

The salaries paid by the Home Mission Committee were 
also quite low. A minister with a college education and four 
children received a base pay of approximately $140 a month. 
Additional bonuses depended on the size of the congregation, 
years of experience in the ministry, and the price of wheat.’ The 
maximum salary allowed by the Home Mission Committee’s 
scale was under $2,400 per year (for a family with four 
children). 

In 1963 twenty-seven full-time pastors in the Western 
District reported an average salary of $4,253 (about $8,750 in 
1979 dollars). Moreover, almost every congregation had a 
parsonage available. Yet the transition to a fully professional 
ministry had not been completed. Another twenty-three 
ministers still received a majority of their income from other 
employment and served their congregations on a part-time 
basis. Perhaps this phenomenon reflected less the nature of the 
ministry in the Conference than the number of small churches 
which could not support a full-time minister. Nevertheless, 
both the full-time and part-time ministers continued to face a 
severe financial strain. The Mennonite Men completed a 
thorough study of the problem during the early 1960s, and 
published a list of guidelines for ministers’ salaries in 19638. 
Five years later Elbert Koontz, the district minister, reported 
that few congregations had raised their payments to meet this 
scale and that cost-of-living increases were eroding any 
improvements in wages: “Churches should feel ill at ease if 
they do not provide adequately for the man they have called to 
serve them.’ 8 

Although the problem of inadequate support for ministers 
has not been completely solved, during the 1970s congregations 
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appear to have taken their ministers less for granted and 
provided more substantial salaries. Ministers are not very 
outspoken about their financial needs and have often been 
expected to make some sacrifices; however, the persistence of 
inadequate salaries has had a detrimental influence not only 
on the supply of ministers but also on the self-image of those 
choosing this profession. 

A shortage of ministers has been the second major problem 
facing the leadership of the Western District. This was not a 
new or sudden development. In 1938 a young seminary student, 
J. Winfield Fretz, warned that many Mennonite ministers were 
entering the ministry in other denominations, and in 1946 W. F. 
Unruh told the Home Mission Committee that the shortage in 
the Western District was becoming “distressing and alarm- 
ing.” ® This problem was not limited to the Western District, but 
was perhaps more severe in the Western District than in other 
regions of the General Conference. By the mid-1950s the 
shortage of ministers was generally recognized as a full-scale 
crisis, and the urgency of attracting more ministers had not 
abated during the 1960s and 1970s. 

Erland Waltner addressed the 1953 session of the Western 
District on the need for recruiting additional ministers. In 1961 
the Conference passed a resolution specifically asking congre- 
gations to encourage their youth who might be called to the 
ministry. In 1962 the Mennonite Men held a workshop and a 
retreat on this concern. A survey revealed ten vacancies for 
pastors in the Western District. In 1965 this number had risen 
to fourteen.!° During the era of the lay and part-time minister, 
vacancies had been relatively easy to fill, but the transition toa 
professional ministry intensified the difficulties of finding a 
new minister. 

Although the limited supply of ministers may have had a 
beneficial impact on ministers’ salaries, it has also drastically 
shortened the tenure of ministers. The move to a professional 
ministry naturally reduced the term of service in one congrega- 
tion as ministers began to move from one congregation to 
another during their careers. A survey in 1955 revealed that 24 
percent of the congregations in the Western District had had 
six or more ministers since 1930. Another 44 percent had had 
four or five ministers during this period. Despite a lack of 
agreement about the optimum tenure for a minister, the rapid 
turnover has proven quite detrimental to the Conference’s 
stability. In 1962 eighteen of sixty-nine churches received a 
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new minister. This figure declined during the 1960s, but in 1975 
nineteen churches experienced ministerial changes. The 
average number of new ministers each year during the 1960s 
and 1970s was nearly fourteen. Thus one-fifth of the Confer- 
ence’s congregations have had a new pastor every year. !! This 
statistic includes ministers moving from one Western District 
congregation to another, but it still reveals a significant 
problem especially in small, rural churches where the turnover 
has been highest. Congregations which are unable to locate a 
minister or have a series of short-term ministers face serious 
difficulties in most cases. 

What has caused the shortage of ministers and rapid 
turnover of ministers? The answer to this question relates to the 
third and final development which has caused a leadership 
crisis in the Conference. The problem is much deeper than low 
salaries. In general, the transition to a professional ministry 
has created a crisis of confidence and definition among 
ministers. Ministers in non-Mennonite denominations have 
experienced similar concerns. The expectations for ministers 
have expanded. The minister is still a preacher, teacher, and 
prophet. However, he or she has increasingly become a 
counselor and administrator as well. Even the more advanced 
education received by most ministers does not prepare them to 
master all of these fields. What is the minister’s role? How 
should he or she create a satisfactory self-image? The norms 
which were accepted for the lay and part-time ministers are no 
longer applicable, and it has been necessary for Mennonite 
ministers and their congregations to redefine their relation- 
ships. 

More specific problems have also faced ministers in the 
Western District. In rural congregations the professional 
minister is sometimes removed from the lifestyle of the 
constituents. The temptations of materialism may be greatest 
when the minister is the best educated but least affluent 
member of the congregation. In spite of the increasing 
professionalism within the ministry, the status of ministers 
has declined when compared to the earlier lay and part-time 
ministers. Some dissatisfaction with the double standard of 
morality imposed upon the minister and his family has arisen. 
The emphasis on conformity and tradition in some congrega- 
tions alienates young ministers who find that their seminary 
training has stimulated openness to new ideas. Great concern 
has been expressed that few of those graduating from the 
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Mennonite Seminary enter the pastoral ministry. However, the 
tendency of these and other young Mennonites to enter 
teaching and service professions reveals that positive as well 
as negative factors have contributed to the shortage of 
ministers. !2 

What has the Western District done to alleviate the 
problems faced by its ministerial leadership? In 1914 the 
Conference formed a ministerial placement committee com- 
posed of members of the Committee for Itinerant Preaching 
and the Church Affairs Committee. This committee assisted 
the newer congregations in Oklahoma and western Kansas in 
finding ministers. These congregations were the first to seek 
“outside” ministers. In 1917 the Church Affairs Committee 
assumed the role of placing ministers, and later the Home 
Mission Committee served this function. !2 Today the Western 
District continues to fulfill the vital task of placing ministers, 
and since 1954 a special committee has existed for this purpose. 

The 1954 session of the Western District empowered the 
Executive Committee to appoint an Ordination Committee. 
The purpose of the new committee was to regularize “‘ordina- 
tion procedures in harmony with the standards suggested by 
the General Conference, and to be available to examine and 
pass on credentials which are submitted by candidates for 
ordination.” !4 The Ordination Credentials Committee did not 
actually ordain ministers, but it defined procedures to stan- 
dardize ordinations and examined candidates for ordination. 
Although the congregational form of government was techni- 
cally preserved, the committee moved toward Conference 
supervision of ordinations. In addition to its examination of 
prospective ministers, the Ordination Credentials Committee 
served as a placement bureau for ministers. 

In 1963 the Committee on the Ministry replaced the 
Ordination Credentials Committee. Although the committee 
continued to consist of the president of the Western District, a 
representative of the General Conference’s Committee on the 
Ministry, and three ministers appointed by the Executive 
Committee, the task of the committee greatly expanded. The 
Committee on the Ministry not only licensed and examined 
candidates for the ministry but also began to assist in 
recruiting ministers, solving the problems of ministers, and 
fostering good relationships between ministers and their 
congregations. Thus the Conference attempted to resolve the 
crises which increasingly faced its ministers. 
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Western District Ministers’ Conference, ca. 1900 


The Committee on the Ministry openly raised the difficult 
questions regarding the role of the minister and the attitude of 
congregations toward their ministers. The primary responsibil- 
ity of the committee, in addition to examining candidates for 
the ministry, became the planning of the annual ministers’ day 
at Camp Mennoscah and the inter-Mennonite school for 
ministers. In 1976 the Ministerial Committee became an elected 
standing committee of the Conference. The committee has 
recently expanded its role to include providing grants for the 
continuing education of pastors. Joint workshops for pastors 
and their spouses have been held. The Ministerial Committee 
has also co-sponsored the Bible lectures at Bethel College. In 
1979 the committee appointed a Task Force on Pastor- 
Congregation Relationship Concerns.!> Recently the Western 
District has also explored cooperation with Associated Menno- 
nite Biblical Seminaries to establish a one-year satellite 
seminary program in Kansas to assist students entering the 
ministry. The Ministerial Committee fills an important role in 
providing fellowship and community for ministers in the 
Western District. 

The Ministerial Committee expanded and focused the 
earlier work of the Western District to nurture its ministers 
through the Ministers’ Conference. The original emphasis of 
the Ministers’ Conference on resolving doctrinal and practical 
questions of significance to the Conference and its congrega- 
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Western District Ministers’ Retreat, September 8, 1980 


tions has already been mentioned. However, a survey of the 
topics considered by the Ministers’ Conference between 1933 
and 1957 reveals a change in emphasis. Only five topics during 
this period related directly to doctrinal issues. Eight others 
stressed evangelical concerns, and thirteen dealt with prob- 
lems associated with church discipline and practices. A 
majority of twenty-eight questions discussed by the Conference 
considered the training, recruitment, pulpit work, placement, 
personal life, call, parish work, and preparation of the 
ministers. For example, in 1941 P. K. Regier and Walter Gering 
spoke on church record keeping and sermon preparation, 
respectively. In 1946 Henry Hege addressed the Conference on 
“the pastor’s responsibility to the children of the church.’ !® 
The Ministers’ Conference was a forum for the ministers to 
raise the issues which most immediately and directly con- 
cerned them. 

In 1966 the Ministers’ Conference was eliminated and 
replaced by the annual ministers’ retreat at Camp Mennoscah. 
The first such retreat had been held on August 20, 1957, and 
was enthusiastically received. On April 24, 1962, the ministers 
also held a ministers’ day at Bethel College, and this became an 
annual event held in the late spring. The ministers’ day 
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Ministers’ School, 1977 


eventually was combined with the ministers’ retreat to replace 
the Ministers’ Conference. The ministers’ day sustained the 
functions of the Ministers’ Conference but increased the 
emphasis on fellowship, recreation, and service. !”7 The Ministe- 
rial Committee now plans the ministers’ day. 

The Western District and South Central Conferences 
jointly organized the first session of the ministers’ school held 
on February 5-8, 1963. The school was sponsored annually 
during the 1960s and biannually beginning in the mid-1970s. 
After the first years the Mennonite Brethren also began to 
participate, and the location of the school has rotated among 
Bethel, Tabor, and Hesston colleges.18 The school usually 
features special speakers and clinics on topics of concern to the 
ministers. The opportunity for fellowship and discussion is 
another major advantage of the school. 

In summary, the Western District has not ignored the 
challenges faced by its ministers during the disturbing 
transition in the nature of the pastoral ministry. A variety of 
actions have sought to eliminate the ministers’ financial 
insecurity, recruit a sufficient supply of ministers, and support 
the ministers in their increasingly complex and demanding 
roles. Much of the responsibility in these areas has rested with 
the individual congregations, but, as in other areas where the 
congregations shared common problems, the Conference has 
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provided valuable opportunities for consultation and coopera- 
tion. The ministers still represent the core of the Western 
District’s leadership, and the Conference could not survive 
without strong support from its ministers. 


Laymen and Mennonite Men 


laymen participated as delegates at the earliest sessions of 
the Kansas and Western District Conferences. However, the 
standing committees have always constituted the heart of the 
Conference and its activities, and ministers dominated the 
membership of these committees for many years. In fact, a 
small group of elders composed the major committees until 
after the turn of the century. Moreover, the discussion of many 
doctrinal and practical questions was increasingly reserved for 
the Ministers’ Conference. Even the Conference’s actions with 
regard to education and itinerant preaching were dictated by 
the two powerful committees of ministers responsible for these 
areas. 

Despite the ascendancy of the ministers in the early 
leadership of the Conference, one of the primary virtues of the 
Western District has been its allowance for lay participation. 
Most of the activities of the Conference served the congrega- 
tions as a whole and not just the ministers, and thus the laity 
always has had a vital interest in the work of the Conference. 
Laymen were actively involved in the discussions of the 
Kansas Conference, and it was considered a privilege to be 
selected as a delegate. 19 

The role of the laity in the Western District has expanded 
dramatically since the 1930s. This growth was partially a 
reflection of general changes in the participation of the laity at 
the congregational level. The move to a professional and full- 
time ministry may indirectly have been a factor. The CPS 
experience also contributed to the development of lay leader- 
ship. Congregational leadership patterns even imply a differ- 
ent theology of authority than existed a century ago. Only a 
handful of laymen were elected to Conference committees 
before 1940. C. F. Claassen, J. R. Thierstein, and a few others, 
primarily from Newton or North Newton, were active on 
committees. Yet the involvement of laymen on Conference 
committees gradually increased after World War II and finally 
became an open issue of concern in the 1960s. 

‘A resolution presented to the 1960 conference noted the 
existence of many qualified lay people willing to serve the 
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Conference, and asked the Nominating Committee to insure 
the election of at least two lay people to each of three major 
committees: Peace and Service, Education, and Home Mission. 
The resolution was tabled and never passed, but the Executive 
Committee made a careful study of the issues raised by lay 
participation during the following year and recommended the 
nomination of both the laity and ministers for committee 
positions.2° The membership of Conference committees soon 
began to reflect this concern for lay participation. Today 
several committees are usually composed almost exclusively of 
the laity: Historical, Life Enrichment, and Retreat. The Peace 
and Social Concerns Committee and Education Committee 
contain about an equal balance of ministers and lay people, 
and only the Ministerial, Evangelism, and Home Mission 
Committee continue to be dominated by ministers. However, 
even the Evangelism and Home Mission Committees have had 
a consistent representation of lay members in recent years. 

Increased lay involvement in the administration and 
activities of the Western District has been beneficial. The 
Conference no longer relies on a small group of ministers for its 
primary initiative and guidance. The participation and input of 
lay people has enhanced the vitality and responsiveness of the 
various committees. In fact, the Conference today has over 
sixty individuals on its committees, and the expansion of the 
interests of the Conference into the areas represented by the 
Historical, Retreat, and Life Enrichment committees would not 
have been feasible without extensive lay support and involve- 
ment.?! Congregations have become more familiar with and 
active in the Conference’s programs through the broader 
participation of their members in decision making and 
management. The continued support of the ministers provides 
special insight and stability, but the balance of ministers and 
laity on the committees has greatly enhanced the overall 
witness of the Conference. 

The organization of the Western District Mennonite Men in 
1950 was another important development which increased lay 
involvement in the Conference. Special laymen’s groups were 
not new in the General Conference. In 1918 the Eastern District 
formed a Mennonite Brotherhood, which sought to promote 
Christian service, conference activities, missions, education, 
Bible study, and Christian training in the home. Several 
Western District congregations also had men’s Sunday school 
or Bible classes, which served a similar purpose in the local 
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congregation. However, no district-wide organization existed 
until 1950, and in 1946 only six congregations reported active 
men’s brotherhoods.?? The first meeting of Western District 
laymen was held on October 20, 1950, at the First Mennonite 
Church, Newton. Clinton Kaufman chaired the meeting, and 
Max Smith spoke on the opportunities for service by alaymen’s 
group. A constitution was proposed, revised, and adopted, and 
the following officers were elected: Clinton Kaufman (presi- 
dent); Oswen K. Galle (vice-president); Bernhard Bargen 
(secretary); and Arthur Goering and Alvin Goosen (program 
committee). Over four hundred men attended this first meeting, 
and the officers of the new Conference-wide organization 
immediately began a campaign to form additional local 
chapters of Mennonite Men. 23 

The Western District Mennonite Men began their work 
with great enthusiasm and met a real need in the Conference. 
Mennonite Men promoted fellowship among the men through- 
out the Conference and united them in common tasks. Their 
first major project was the development of the new retreat 
grounds at Camp Mennoscah. In 1951 over $5,000 was 
contributed toward a well and plumbing at Mennoscah. Much 
volunteer labor was also donated to the camp during the early 
1950s. Mennonite Men also contributed to many other causes. 
The annual business meeting in 1954 voted $3,000 to purchase a 
linotype for the Bibel und Pflug, a Mennonite paper in South 
America, and $300 for the Mennonite Historical Library at 
Bethel College. In 1957 $3,000 went to the Trans-Chaco 
Roadway in South America, and $300 was donated to the 
Mennonite Boys League. Fifteen men spent five days doing 
carpentry work to assist the Mennonite mission in North 
Gulfport, Mississippi. This brief list represents only a fraction 
of the worthwhile contributions of Mennonite Men in the area 
of service. By the end of the 1950s nearly thirty local groups had 
been organized, and over five hundred men and boys usually 
attended an annual retreat. The district-wide organization 
stimulated these local groups which were also actively involved 
in service to their congregations and communities. 24 

In addition to the emphasis on service, Mennonite Men has 
also facilitated important discussions and fellowship. Retreats 
were held annually at Camp Mennoscah beginning in 1952. On 
April 25-26, 1959, a large tent was erected, and Elmer Goering, 
Irvin Richert, and Harley J. Stucky spoke to 700 participants 
on the problems facing the Mennonites in agriculture. The 
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following year the theme of the eighth annual retreat was 
“Youth and the Church.” William Juhnke, president of 
Mennonite Men, led the morning program, and O’Ray Graber 
delivered the sermon. Sam H. Sturm was the main speaker, and 
addressed 628 men and boys on Christian responsibility. 2° In 
1951 Mennonite Men held a luncheon at the fall session of the 
Western District, and beginning in 1952 they have had a 
business meeting and dinner at the Conference. In 1954 Jitsuo 
Morikawa spoke on “‘a disciplined church,” and all men and 
boys in the Conference were invited to the banquet and 
program.?° This gathering during the Conference session 
became a regular event. 

The Mennonite Men have sponsored other activities in 
addition to service projects and retreats. Workshops or 
leadership conferences were held annually during the late 
1950s and early 1960s. For example, Elmer Ediger directed a 
workshop at the Willis Grade School near Buhler on February 
23-24, 1957. These gatherings often focused on the special 
concerns of the Mennonites and, in particular, of the brother- 
hood. Ediger directed another workshop at the Sunflower 
public school near Moundridge on February 25-26, 1961. Sixty- 
five men discussed the topic “A Look at Our Participation in 
Congregational Life.” 27 

The Western District Mennonite Men also published a 
newsletter, The Spotlight. It first appeared in 1952 and 
continued to distribute news about the brotherhood for thirteen 
years. After an absence of fifteen years, The Spotlight was 
revived by William Juhnke in 1980. Meanwhile, the interest in 
Mennonite Men had also lagged during the 1970s. In late 1979 a 
survey, which included thirty-eight Western District congrega- 
tions, reported fourteen active local Mennonite Men’s groups. 
Eleven other congregations had disbanded their groups. These 
statistics do not imply a decline in the involvement of laymen 
in their churches or the demise of the district-wide Mennonite 
Men. Although laymen in many congregations no longer met 
as a fellowship, they still performed many services. The 
retreats at Mennoscah in April and the banquets at the 
conference in October remained popular. Nevertheless, the 
1979 survey indicated that the meetings of local brotherhoods 
had lost much of their popularity and effectiveness. A lack of 
interest and leadership had developed, and it became difficult 
to find good programs. Other service clubs such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions partially took the place of local Mennonite 
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Men’s groups. The role of the local chapters of Mennonite Men 
is currently being studied, and the enthusiasm of the 1950s may 
be revived. Despite their apparent setback and need for re- 
evaluation, Mennonite Men continues to develop spiritual 
strength, fellowship, and service projects among the laymen of 
the Conference. 2° 


Mennonite Agri-Urban 


The Mennonite Men also planned one of the most 
significant projects undertaken by the Conference in the 1970s. 
In 1971 the Western District authorized its officers to borrow up 
to $10,000 to finance a livestock project. According to this 
proposal, urban Mennonites would loan funds to purchase 
cattle, which rural Mennonites would then feed and sell. The 
income after expenses and after loans were repaid would be 
given to the Conference. Individuals could also donate funds or 
livestock to the program. This was not a new idea, but through 
the initiative of Elbert Koontz, the district minister, and other 
individuals within Mennonite Men, the Western District 
became involved. 29 

It was deemed advisable to form a separate organization to 
manage the livestock project. In December 1971 Mennonite 
Agri-Urban was incorporated as a nonprofit organization to 
carry out this plan. Agri-Urban had several important goals: 
(1) the Western District would receive a substantial contribu- 
tion toward its budget; (2) rural and urban people could joinina 
common and stimulating program; (3) individuals who 
previously had little interest in the church or its activities 
would become involved; and (4) rural people could greatly 
increase their donations to the Conference with little output of 
capital or effort. 3° 

Richard Graber became the president of Agri-Urban and 
reported a profit of $4,770.61 after the first year of operation. 
Dewayne Pauls was hired as the treasurer and administrator. 
Although the financial profits from Agri-Urban varied with 
market conditions, both the General Conference and Bethel 
College also became participants in the project. In 1972 and 
1973 Agri-Urban made a total of $44,000 available to the 
Western District, and this sum represented an extremely 
valuable contribution to the Conference’s programs. From 1975 
to 1977 Agri-Urban transferred about $5,000 each year to the 
Conference’s budget, but in 1978 this amount increased to 
$21,219. Despite an occasional recession in livestock profits, 
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Agri-Urban has effectively met its original goals and illus- 
trates the importance of laymen of various backgrounds 
working together within the church. 


Women and the Women’s Missionary Organization 


An increase in lay participation in the Western District 
over the past thirty or forty years characterizes the general 
experience of women as well as men, but the story of women’s 
expanding involvement in the Conference is largely separate 
from that of men. No women attended the annual Conference 
as delegates until 1921, when Gertrude and David Ummel 
represented the Ransom Mennonite Church. Women had 
previously taken part in the evening worship services or 
mission festivals at the Conference, but there is no indication 
that any women were present for the business meetings. Only a 
handful of female delegates were selected by congregations 
during the 1920s and 1930s. A total of fourteen female delegates 
attended the conference from 1921 to 1929. The Bethel College 
and First Mennonite Church, Halstead, elected nine of this 
number. The Kansas and Western District Conferences during 
their first half century were clearly men’s organizations. 

The almost total lack of involvement of women in the 
Western District for many years parallels their role in the local 
congregations. At least seven congregations still urged 
separate seating for men and women in 1945. By this date 
women could usually attend congregational business meet- 
ings, but only men could vote in several congregations. (The 
Bethel Mennonite Church, Inman, granted its women voting 
privileges in 1978.) In the 1940s in most congregations women 
could not be elected trustees, deacons, Sunday school superin- 
tendents, or members of the church board. Prohibitions against 
female involvement in the church abated at different rates in 
each congregation, and this is not the place for an analysis of 
the role of women in the local congregation. Nevertheless, the 
Mennonite denomination in many respects was a “man’s 
church” until the second half of the twentieth century, and this 
heritage shaped the role of women in the Western District 
Conference. 3! 

The number of female delegates increased to eighty-four 
during the 1930s. Although this represents only about 3 percent 
of the approximately three thousand delegates attending the 
conference during this ten-year period, the advance over the 
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proportion for the previous decade was significant. Yet the first 
real progress toward the equal representation of women at the 
Western District came during the past two decades. The 
following statistics indicate the rate of change: 


Year Women Total Delegates 
1940 2 OL 
1945 38 366 
1950 4] 370 
1955 DO 296 
1960 90 379 
1965 79 307 
1970 121 380 
1975 152 405 


During the late 1970s the number of female delegates has 
averaged about 40 percent of the total. Today congregations 
often select spouses together as delegates. Some congregations 
did not elect any female delegates until quite recently, and the 
number of women attending the conference from these 
congregations is still quite small. 

Even though their influence has not expanded proportion- 
ately to their representation as delegates, women have gained 
an increasingly large voice in the affairs of the Conference. The 
enhanced position of women in the Conference is illustrated by 
their admission to the standing committees. In 1943 Sister 
Magdelene Wiebe of Beatrice became the first woman elected to 
a standing committee (Deaconess Committee). Sisters Theodo- 
sia Harms, Lena Mae Smith, and Sarah Rempel also sat on the 
Deaconess Committee. Joanna (Mrs. H. J.) Andres, Frieda 
(Mrs. W. C.) Andreas, and Miss Marjorie Ruth were selected to 
the Education Committee during the late 1920s, and Helene 
(Mrs. P. S.) Goertz and Sarah (Mrs. Leo) Voth were early 
members of the Historical Committee. However, the Confer- 
ence averaged only four to five women per year on its 
committees during the 1960s out of a total committee member- 
ship of over fifty. One exception to this pattern was the election 
primarily of women to the Book Selection Committee of the 
Loan Library and to the Children’s Work Subcommittee. Since 
1970 a significant growth in female representation on standing 
committees has occurred. By 1975 this number had increased to 
thirteen, and in 1979 it reached sixteen. Thus about one-fourth 
of the committee members are now women. ®? 

One factor in the disproportionate representation of 
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women on Conference committees is the high ratio of ministers 
on committees, since the Western District has had very few 
female ministers. The acceptance of women in the ministry has 
been an issue among the Mennonites for many years. In 1889 
The Mennonite argued against a literal interpretation of 
passages such as 1 Corinthians 14:34 since the Bible clearly 
allowed women to preach. Over twenty years later another 
article by W. S. Shelly affirmed this position. Although the 
home was a woman’s highest calling, the church should not 
forbid a woman who was called to the ministry. ?? The General 
Conference ordained many women to minister through 
deaconess or mission work. However, a survey in 1972 located 
no ordained women ministers in the General Conference or 
Mennonite Church. Women studying at the Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary had discovered that their denomination had no place 
for them as pastors when they had finished their education. 
The Women in Church Vocations program was begun by a 
motion at the 1956 General Conference and sought to guide, 
train, and place women in mission and education-oriented 
careers, and at this time the pastoral ministry was nota serious 
option for women. 4 

Four women in the Western District have been licensed as 
ministers, and two of these have been ordained. In November 
1973 Dorothea M. Janzen of the Faith Mennonite Church, 
Newton, was licensed as a chaplain at Wesley Medical Center 
in Wichita. Marilyn Miller was licensed as the part-time co- 
pastor of the Arvada Mennonite Church in the fall of 1975 and 
ordained a year later. Rosella Epp, who served the Manhattan 
Mennonite Fellowship until June 1978, was licensed in 1978 
and ordained as the associate pastor of the Lorraine Avenue 
Mennonite Church on August 26, 1979. On November 25, 1979, 
Marilyn Klaus was licensed as the youth pastor of the Bethel 
College Mennonite Church. °° 

The Western District has not yet seriously faced the 
implications of an increasing number of women who desire to 
enter the ministry. No Conference congregation has accepted a 
woman as its primary or sole pastor, and few, if any, 
congregations appear prepared to take this step. Some 
congregations are still debating the acceptance of women as 
Sunday school superintendents or deacons, and women have 
only recently received the privilege of voting in a few 
congregations. In 1978 the Ministerial Committee asked Alvin 
Beachy, professor of Bible and religion at Bethel College, to 
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prepare a study on the scriptural basis for the ordination of 
women to the ministry, and in January 1979 the school for 
ministers used this paper as the basis for discussions on this 
topic. While the Ministerial Committee has approved the 
licensing and ordination of women, the decision to call female 
ministers must be made by the individual congregations. Thus 
the Conference itself can only promote openness and encourage 
congregations to discuss this issue. 36 

Despite the lack of opportunity for women to participate in 
the official leadership of the Conference or its congregations 
during most of the conference’s history, the tradition of 
separate service organizations among women is older than the 
men’s brotherhoods or Mennonite Men. The role of the women’s 
missionary societies in the mission program of the General 
Conference has already been mentioned, but the contributions 
of the women’s organizations have extended beyond the sphere 
of foreign missions. The first mission society in the Western 
District was founded at Halstead in 1881. By 1923 thirty-nine 
Conference congregations had societies with a total member- 
ship of nearly 1,200. Some congregations had several groups 
which each supported specific mission fields. Although the 
early mission societies concentrated on providing comforters, 
linens, and clothing items, they also made financial donations 
to specific missionaries or to orphans under the care of a 
missionary. Moreover, the meetings of the local societies were 
an important time of fellowship and worship for the women. °” 

Although the General Conference’s Women’s Missionary 
Association (WMA) was officially organized in 1917, the 
Western District did not form a similar district Women’s 
Missionary Organization (WMO) until 1930. The women began 
to hold semiannual meetings in the spring and following the 
regular fall session of the Western District. At first the fall 
meeting seems to have replaced the mission festivals which 
were once a major event during the conferences. However, these 
meetings were for women only, and the speakers were women. 
For example, in 1934 Mrs. S. M. Musselman spoke on the 
“duties of the woman at home toward missions,” and Miss 
Linda Brown presented an account of “present conditions in 
China.” The WMO struggled to raise funds for mission projects 
during the depression, and the receipts consisted only of the 
offerings taken at the semiannual meetings. Nevertheless, 
during the late 1940s and 1950s the WMO collected an average 
of eight or nine hundred dollars atits meetings. The funds were 
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divided among the General Conference Board of Missions and 
Board of Christian Service, the Western District Home Mission 
Committee, and the WMO’s expenses. °° 

In 1954 the WMO gave its first report to the Western 
District. The number of local societies had increased to 102 with 
2,598 members. In addition, seventeen Young Mission Workers’ 
groups also contributed to the nearly $100,000 which the 
women in the Western District raised for missions. Although 
the budget of the WMO itself has remained only a small 
fraction of the large amount which goes to the General 
Conference missions, the WMO has recently assumed many 
more projects and responsibilities within the Western District. 
During the 1960s the WMO began to contribute to Bethel 
College, the Bethel Women’s Association, the Retreat Commit- 
tee, Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Our Wonder House in 
Oklahoma City, and other district activities. 

In 1968, in addition to its semiannual meetings, the WMO 
held its first annual retreat at Camp Mennoscah. The retreats 
have allowed the women to focus on special concerns. For 
example, on September 8-9, 1979, Katie Funk Wiebe spoke at the 
twelfth annual retreat on “Commissioned to Care” and led a 
discussion of day care and foster care of emotionally disturbed 
children. 

On November 14, 1970, the WMO also sponsored its first 
leadership workshop at the First Mennonite Church of 
Christian. Gladys Goering, the district advisor, planned this 
workshop to assist the officers of local societies in serving with 
greater enthusiasm and effectiveness. Speakers included Doris 
Weber, Jeanette Schmidt, Cornelia Lehn, Ruth Koontz, Hilda 
Janzen, and Hilda Unruh.?? Further workshops to strengthen 
local leadership have been held during the 1970s. 

This list includes only a partial account of the contribu- 
tions of the WMO as a Western District auxiliary organization. 
The WMO has held nearly one hundred regular meetings since 
1932. These meetings and the retreats, in addition to the 
gatherings of the local societies, have provided information 
and inspiration for the women’s numerous service projects as 
well as an important time for fellowship and discussion of 
current issues. Recently the spring meetings have consisted of 
bus tours of Western District home mission projects. On March 
20, 1979, the WMO changed its name to Western District 
Women in Mission (paralleling a revision in the name of the 
General Conference WMA several years earlier).4° In 1978-79 
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the Western District Women in Mission collected $13,666.42 
compared to $1,345.80 ten years earlier. 

Excluded from decision making and discussions in their 
local congregations, in the Western District, and in the General 
Conference, women developed local mission societies, the 
WMO, and the WMA into strong organizations. It is not yet 
clear what impact, if any, the expanding role of women in the 
church as a whole will have on these organizations. Neverthe- 
less, as long as the Conference and some congregations still 
grant women only token representation and responsibilities 
and their separate organizations maintain their vitality and 
utility, Women in Mission groups will retain important values 
both for the women and the Western District Conference. *! 


AVL. 


Conclusion: Change 
and Continuity 


A combination of innovation and tradition has insured 
the survival of the Western District Conference, but 
continued faith and vision as Christians and Anabap- 
tists will guarantee vitality. —Prairie People 


The development of the Western District Conference may 
be best understood in terms of three major periods. The first, 
during which the common causes united and shaped the 
Western District, lasted about forty years or roughly until the 
end of World War I. Education, home missions, social welfare, 
and the challenges of a new environment welded a disparate 
group of Mennonite immigrants into a Conference with its own 
traditions, institutions, and programs. By the end of this period 
over fifty congregations, including those of Mennonite mi- 
grants to Oklahoma, western Kansas, Texas, and Colorado, 
participated in the Conference. 

The second period between World Wars I and II featured 
the growing confrontation of the Mennonites with war, 
modernism, and American society. Acculturation appeared to 
threaten the lifestyle and values of the Mennonites. America’s 
frequent participation in warfare stimulated serious reflection 
and a more positive and expanded concept of nonresistance. 
Meanwhile, the battle between modernists and fundamental- 
ists ensnared the Mennonites and nearly destroyed the 
Conference and Bethel College. The English language replaced 
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the German, which had united the early immigrants and come 
to symbolize their faithfulness. 

The third period since World War II not only has presented 
numerous additional challenges but also has allowed the 
fulfillment of many early goals of the Conference through 
vastly expanded programs. The Western District now has a 
remarkable array of activities for the benefit of its young 
people. Rural decline and urbanization have seriously chal- 
lenged the church, but the Conference has simultaneously 
embarked on a program of urban missions and ministry. 
Although an alarming number of congregations have expe- 
rienced divisions or opposed the work of the Conferencein some 
respects, the Conference has been a major force for reconcilia- 
tion and unity. The Western District has responded to modern 
conditions and the needs of its congregations, and its activities 
and concerns seem almost too numerous and varied to list. 

The preceding chapters have traced the story of the 
Western District Conference from the arrival of the Mennonite 
immigrants through a broad range of developments spanning 
just over a century of residence in the United States. Yet this 
story would be incomplete if viewed in isolation from major 
structural changes in the Conference itself. Many of these 
changes have been implied as the Conference added new 
committees and programs in response to various concerns. 
However, the annual meetings, organization, and central 
institutions have also been transformed. 


Annual Sessions 


Observing the proceedings of the annual sessions of the 
Western District at regular intervals, the historian notices 
several shifts in the character and organization of the 
meetings. Attendance has varied from under one hundred to 
over two thousand. The deliberations were entirely in the 
German language for over fifty years. Only recently have a 
significant number of young people and women been selected 
as delegates. In the nineteenth century a few elders dominated 
the sessions. Of course the topics of discussion and committees 
presenting reports have also varied. These factors are sympto- 
matic of deeper modifications in the nature of the annual 
sessions. 

Before World War I the annual sessions may be best 
characterized as unstructured gatherings for the purpose of 
discussion and decision making. The inspirational evening 
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services which accompanied the business meetings became 
major celebrations among the Mennonites in central Kansas. 
P. P. Wedel recalled the reaction of one of the older brethren at 
the Hopefield church to the 1880 session in the immigrant 
house: “No reception committee, no eats committee, no 
committee of any kind had been assigned, yet everything 
worked in harmony.”’! This statement exaggerated the lack of 
preparation, but arrangements for the early conferences were 
relatively informal. At the second session of the Kansas 
Conference at Alexanderwohl, the congregation’s entertain- 
ment committee had an ox slaughtered every day to provide 
dinner for the guests. Visitors at these early sessions did not eat 
or sleep in hotels. Often some straw on the floor of a barn or 
temporary structure served as their beds. These conditions did 
not seem primitive to the pioneers. 

No formal rules of order or procedures appear to have 
governed the first sessions of the Kansas Conference. The 
agenda was flexible and was often revised or reordered during 
the meetings. Open discussion followed the reports of the major 
committees, and time was usually reserved for miscellaneous 
questions or concerns. Nevertheless, the business meetings 
were not totally unstructured. The first standing committee of 
the Conference was the Program Committee. Peter Balzer, 
Jakob Buller, and David Goerz formulated the program for the 
first Kansas Conference held on December 14, 1877, and every 
session since that date has had a program (or business) 
committee. ? 

Gradually the proceedings of the Conference became more 
regular and formal. An 1887 resolution required the publication 
of a list of the committees and their members before each 
session. In 1898 the Western District began appointing a 
resolutions committee which prepared a series of resolutions 
for consideration at the close of each session. In 1906 the tellers 
and auditing committees were added to enhance the operation 
of the business meeting. The tellers committee supervised 
elections and votes on resolutions, and the auditing committee 
reviewed the reports of treasurers of the major committees and 
of the trustees. By 1915 the business of the Conference had 
expanded to require the appointment of three tellers commit- 
tees of three members each and a nominating committee to 
select candidates for the various offices and elected commit- 
tees. The resolutions, auditing, nominating, and other appoint- 
ed committees facilitating the smooth conduct of the annual 
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sessions have become permanent parts of the Conference’s 
structure. ° 

By the 1920s the annual sessions of the Conference were 
carefully structured. They had also grown into major undertak- 
ings for the host congregation. No longer did all of the delegates 
reside in the homes of the host families. And after the advent of 
the automobile the journey for delegates from a distance did not 
seem quite so long. The automobile also brought new throngs of 
visitors to the evening services. For several decades the Kansas 
and Western District Conferences had met in small rural 
churches, surrounded only by open fields, a few tents, and 
hundreds of horses and wagons. This scene had already 
changed considerably by 1921, when the Western District met 
in a place other than a church for the first time. Instead, the 
Newton Auditorium, YMCA, and Methodist Church provided 
the facilities. A year later Emmaus in cooperation with the 
Grace Hill, Zion, and Swiss churches hosted the Conference. 
Christian Thierstein of Emmaus described the many local 
committees and extensive preparations. Men constructed 
benches to seat 1,000 in the tent rented from the Mennonite 
Brethren. Temporary buildings (36’ x 80’ and 20’ x 32’) to feed 
and house people were erected in two days.‘ 

Even the large three-pole tents soon bulged and could not 
accommodate the crowds. In 1925 an estimated 1,250 visitors 
and 250 delegates gathered in Buhler. Meals were served in the 





A few delegates pose during the 1925 conference in Buhler, Kansas 
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warehouse of the Buhler Mill for thirty cents per meal. A year 
later the First Mennonite Church of Christian erected a large 
tent, and amplifiers outside the tent enabled the overflow crowd 
of 2,500 to hear. This was perhaps the largest number to attend 
a meeting of the Conference, but the 1,300 seating capacity of 
the Newton Auditorium was often exceeded during this period. 
Only the construction of Memorial Hall, which became the 
regular meeting place of the Conference for many years 
beginning in 1942, finally solved the need for an adequate 
facility. ® 

Modern transportation and tremendous interest in the 
work of the Conference greatly changed the character of the 
meetings. Hundreds of visitors from nearby congregations as 
well as the delegates attended even the business sessions. In 
addition to the sermon by the conference president, other 
addresses and inspirational messages became a regular part of 
the program beginning in 1928. In that year H. P. Krehbiel 
spoke on Mennonite historical interests, and J. R. Thierstein 
asked ‘‘Should the Mennonites be represented by a member on 
the State Council of Religious Education?’’® In 1936 short 
sermons by J. N. Smucker, A. Warkentin, and E. G. Kaufman 
were interspersed with the committee reports and discussion. 
W. Hohmann of Bethel College also presented an address on 
“Music in Our Churches” which was followed by a spirited 
debate.” In some respects these overflowing sessions of the 
Conference fulfilled their original purpose in allowing open 
discussions of issues of concern to the constituency. Neverthe- 
less, a trend leading away from this purpose occurred simul- 
taneously. 

The delegates to the Kansas Conference had focused their 
attention primarily on the report of the Education Committee 
and various reports relating to the Conference’s itinerant 
ministries. However, by the 1940s eight to ten reports from the 
different committees and auxiliary institutions occupied the 
Conference. A 1944 resolution sought to coordinate and 
consolidate the business relating to auxiliary institutions, but 
as the Conference expanded into new areas after World War II, 
the sessions became increasingly congested with more and 
longer reports. The amount of discussion at the business 
sessions correspondingly declined. Finally, in 1950 the annual 
meeting was extended from two to three days to allow some 
time for inspirational messages and services. Even this did not 
solve the problem. Additional bodies, including various 
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General Conference boards, Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 
Mennonite Men, and the Women’s Missionary Organization, 
began reporting. In 1958 over fifty reports from various 
committees, organizations, or projects were presented to the 
Conference. In 1960 a resolution eliminated the reading of the 
previous year’s minutes at the beginning of each session. In 
1967 the situation had become recognized as intolerable, anda 
major change was legislated: the committee reports were 
abbreviated to seven-minute presentations. Longer reports 
were mailed to the delegates prior to the meeting. 

The elimination of the lengthy reports from the Confer- 
ence’s agenda was the first step in restoring the popularity of 
the annual meetings. Attendance had fallen dramatically since 
the 1920s and 1930s. Moreover, by the 1950s the time remaining 
for discussion had been severely curtailed by the reporting 
process. A healthy tradition of questioning and challenging 
each committee almost disappeared, and the annual session no 
longer served as a forum for the evaluation of the Conference’s 
work. However, the change in format during the late 1960s and 
1970s has provided new opportunities for discussion and has 
somewhat revived the popularity and original value of the 
annual sessions. On several occasions the meeting has 
adjourned into small groups for discussions, and in 1976 eight 
concurrent workshops were held on issues facing the family. 
Often a featured speaker has given two or three addresses 
focusing on a current issue to guide the discussions. Thus the 
annual meeting serves not only as a business session but also 
as a learning experience. Although this format has not 
recaptured the critical and enthusiastic approach to the reports 
of the committees, it has avoided the complete absence of 
discussion which plagued the sessions for several years and 
has again allowed the constituency in general an active role in 
the sessions. 

The annual meetings of the Western District Conference 
are difficult to evaluate. Minutes and reports rarely reflect the 
character of the sessions, and individual accounts view the 
proceedings from many perspectives. Ministers may find the 
high point in the inspirational messages of the Conference 
president and other speakers. Some individuals are interested 
primarily in the work of one committee and believe more time 
should be devoted to that committee’s report. 

Should controversial topics be avoided at the annual 
meetings for the sake of peace and harmony? This appears to 
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have been a conscious policy during the 1950s, when a “‘good”’ 
conference was a “quiet” one. Conference leaders sought to 
insure that divisions among and within congregations did not 
mar the inspirational nature of the annual meetings. Should 
the delegates discuss disturbing issues and express their 
convictions? This has become more common in the late 1960s 
and 1970s, and the concerns facing the Conference have been 
brought more into the open. The annual session has become a 
“workshop” as well as a celebration. 

Although most changes in the nature of the annual 
sessions of the Western District have been gradual and largely 
unconscious responses to general developments in the church 
and society, the role of the annual session has altered in one 
important respect. The policies regarding the work of the 
Western District have been increasingly set by the Executive 
Committee, staff, and standing committees, instead of by the 
annual meeting. The annual session has always been a 
celebration of Mennonite unity and the Christian witness of the 
Conference. It has also been a workshop where the delegates 
discussed the goals of the Conference and formulated policies 
and programs to carry out their purpose. The annual meeting 
remains the ultimate authority for decision making in the 
Conference, but its role in determining policies has significant- 
ly declined. 

Although the Western District has always delegated great 
responsibility to its committees, the degree of influence of the 
annual session has diminished. A growing bureaucracy and 
centralization have threatened to sap the enthusiasm and 
vitality of the annual session. The delegates still read the 
reports of the committees and approve a budget which includes 
appropriations for each committee, but the activities of the 
Conference have increasingly been carried out by the commit- 
tees and staff.’ This development was perhaps essential in 
order to implement the complex and extensive programs of the 
Conference. Yet much of the Conference’s strength has 
traditionally been derived from the democratic basis and 
popularity of the annual meeting. For it has been through the 
annual session that the congregations became a part of the 
Conference. Although a bureaurcracy may be essential in order 
to carry out the work of the Conference, even a broadly based 
committee structure cannot substitute for the leadership 
potentially provided by the annual meeting of the Conference. 
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Church conferences, assemblies, or councils have taken a 
variety of roles and forms in various Christian denominations, 
and the nature of such bodies is both theologically and 
historically determined. Several different factors have shaped 
the character of the Western District Conference. The Confer- 
ence has always affirmed the congregational principle. 
Although it has often exerted a very strong influence over its 
congregations, the Conference has maintained a fundamental- 
ly voluntary organization.!° Moreover, the Conference has in 
varying degrees combined elements of an informal ministers’ 
meeting, a congress of congregations, and a highly organized 
church bureaucracy. Several circumstances have recently 
altered these characteristics. 

Many changes have occurred in the structure of the 
Western District. Even the earliest work of the Education 
Committee and itinerant ministers was not planned hap- 
hazardly, but a larger and more formal organization soon 
developed in reaction to increasing responsibilities. For 
example, in 1902 the terms for committee members were 
expanded from one to three years to enhance the stability of the 
committees. On February 19, 1906, the Western District was 
incorporated by the State of Kansas, and a board of trustees 
was elected to supervise the rapidly growing financial outlays 
of the Conference. Soon the Conference acquired its first 
property as it aided small or new congregations with building 
projects.!! These changes culminated in a series of major 
developments which transformed the Conference into a much 
more highly structured and centralized organization. 

Before World War II the Conference’s only structure 
amounted to the standing committees and the annual delegate 
session. Each committee had its own treasury, and the 
Conference itself had no administration or budget. Shortly 
after the war the Conference instituted an Executive Commit- 
tee, hired a full-time field representative, and formed a central 
treasury. Within a few years a unified budget, the Council of 
Committees meetings, an office, and a part-time secretary had 
also been added. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of the Conference’s 
president, vice-president, and secretary, first reported to the 
annual session in 1945. The committee had met six times 
during the previous year in order to facilitate the programs and 
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ministry of the Conference. The Executive Committee worked 
in conjunction with the various standing committees and filled 
vacancies left by resignations from the committees. The major 
role of the Executive Committee during its first year was to hire 
a field worker and define his tasks. Although the Executive 
Committee continued to deal with emergency matters requiring 
urgent action, the basic ‘“‘executive” responsibilities of the 
Committee were soon assumed by another organization, the 
Council of Committees. 

On April 11, 1950, the Western District Council of 
Committees held its first meeting in Memorial Hall. This body 
was modeled on the General Conference’s Council of Boards, 
and the Council of Committees included all members of the 
standing committees and representatives of auxiliary institu- 
tions. Each committee held a separate meeting during the 
morning, and then reported its concerns and endeavors to a 
joint session in the afternoon. !2 The Council of Committees met 
annually through 1966. Meanwhile, in 1956 the Executive 
Committee had been expanded to include a representative from 
each standing committee, and in 1967 an annual meeting of the 
restructured Executive Committee replaced the Council of 
Committees. The 1976 Constitution renamed the Executive 
Committee as the Council of Representatives, and the Execu- 
tive Committee was reduced to six members: the three officers 
and three members of the Council of Representatives. The 
Council of Representatives has assumed many of the responsi- 
bilities of the original Executive Committee to fill committee 
vacancies, appoint staff and temporary committees, and 
coordinate the programs of the Conference between annual 
sessions. The Council of Representatives also prepares and 
submits the budget to the annual session. 

The creation of the Executive Committee and Council of 
Committees was indicative of the expanding work of the 
Western District. The standing committees and annual 
meeting could no longer manage the programs of the Confer- 
ence. Although many projects still depended on the initiative 
and guidance of the committees, a more centralized structure 
was essential. Perhaps the most important step in this 
direction was the establishment of a central treasury in 1948. 
Previously each committee had had its own treasury and thus 
received and budgeted its funds independently. In 1947 the 
Conference appointed a budget committee consisting of the 
treasurers of the standing committees. The budget committee 
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recommended that each committee prepare a budget to present 
to the annual session of the Conference. A finance committee 
would combine these budgets for presentation to the delegates, 
and a new central treasury would receive and disperse all 
contributions to the Conference. The 1948 Conference adopted 
all of these proposals. !° 

Committees have continued to receive many donations 
designated for their specific projects, but the unified budget has 
helped to clarify the financial position of the Conference. Less 
than 15 percent of the total receipts are now designated, 
compared to about 35 percent at the beginning of the 1970s. 
(The Home Mission Committee alone still received over $20,000 
in designated funds in 1979.) Until 1975 the Executive 
Committee’s expenses were taken out of the receipts of the other 
committees on a prorated basis. In 1954 the Conference had the 
first professional audit of its financial statements and 
procedures. Four individuals have been employed as the 
central treasurer: Gerhard Friesen (1951-53); Otto Summer 
(1953-62); Orlando Goertzen (1962-70); and Dewayne Pauls 
(1970-). 

The Western District had understandably faced financial 
difficulties during the 1930s and 1940s when the depression 
and war diminished contributions to the Conference. Neverthe- 
less, the problems did not diminish during the 1950s. The 
central treasury and unified budget did not achieve their 
primary purpose and alleviate the shortages which hindered 
the Conference’s programs and ministry. From the mid-1950s 
through the 1960s the Western District received only between 
70 and 80 percent of its budget. The Conference did not resolve 
the contradiction of urging the Home Mission Committee to 
expand its programs into urban areas and of supplying only a 
fraction of the funds to do so. This situation placed the home 
mission workers in desperate financial straits since the actual 
programs could not be contracted in the face of these major 
shortfalls in the budget.!4 Giving actually declined for several 
years in the late 1950s, but in 1959 the Western District 
achieved its first million-dollar year in total church giving 
(including donations to the General Conference and local 
church support). 

The Western District has tried several methods to raise the 
level of giving to Conference causes. In 1958 every congrega- 
tion received a letter indicating their ‘fair share quota”’: $5.33 
per member would balance the budget. !° In 1965 a survey of the 
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districts of the General Conference revealed that the overall per 
capita giving to the church was lowest in the Western District, 
and only one district gave less per capita to its district budget. 
During the following year, the Western District held steward- 
ship institutes, led by Lester Janzen, in the Buhler Mennonite 
Church and the First Mennonite Church, Clinton.!® Other 
programs have also sought to encourage giving to the Western 
District. 

A resolution at the 1970 annual meeting asked each 
congregation to set aside a regular and specific pledge for the 
Conference. The Western District has been reluctant to urge its 
congregations to understand their support of the Conference in 
terms of quotas. The prevalent philosophy is that giving should 
be completely voluntary. Often a “fair share’ amount per 
member is listed in Conference publicity, but this is only for 
guidance. Many congregations give much more or much less 
than their quota.!* Despite continuing problems, the Western 
District has received over 90 percent of its budget on several 
occasions during the 1970s, and in 1973 the Conference went 
over its budget by 5 percent. 

In 1977 a Budget Promotion Task Force provided informa- 
tion to local congregations about the Conference’s overall need 
for support and the specific programs receiving funds. Since 
1978 a Stewardship Promotion Task Force, chaired by Art 
Waltner, has continued this work. One factor causing a 
shortage of support for the Conference has been the lack of 
visibility of many of its programs, especially when compared to 
foreign missions or congregational programs. The task force 
has endeavored to alleviate this problem and to encourage a 
broad base of support for the Conference. 18 

In June 1958 the Conference began to publish its own 
newsletter, The Western District News Bulletin. To keep the 
congregations better informed about the work of the Confer- 
ence, the officers of the Conference sent a monthly bulletin to 
about 500 local leaders. In 1962 a regular insert in The 
Mennonite replaced the Bulletin, and this has continued as a 
direct means of communication between the various Confer- 
ence committees and the members of the Conference’s 
congregations. In 1968 the Conference urged congregations to 
observe a Western District Sunday, and in 1970 special bulletin 
inserts were prepared for this occasion. During the 1970s the 
Conference prepared several pamphlets, a slide-tape presenta- 
tion, and even a Sunday school curriculum explaining and 
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publicizing its activities. '9 These new means of publicity were 
not only necessary to assist fund raising of the Conference but 
also to inform its constituency of its many programs and 
ministries. 


Staff 


In 1956 the Executive Committee recommended and the 
annual session approved the establishment of an office for the 
Western District. An office was rented and equipped in the 
headquarters of the General Conference at 722 N. Main Street 
in Newton. In 1965 the office was moved to Goerz Hall on the 
Bethel College campus. All committees and auxiliary organiza- 
tions were encouraged to forward their minutes and correspon- 
dence to the new central filing system. In 1959 the Executive 
Committee hired Mrs. Paul Wiebe as a part-time secretary to 
staff the office. Lillian Sommer later became a half-time 
secretary and bookkeeper, and she was followed by Esther 
Rinner. In 1967 Rinner was hired on a full-time basis. The need 
for additional direction and coordination of Conference 
activities increased, and this position evolved from that of a 
secretary to an administrative assistant. After Rinner, Anita 
Lehman served for four months, and then Kathryn Penner held 
this post from 1970 to 1980. Jude Krehbiel is currently the office 
secretary. 

The first and most significant staff position created by the 
Western District was that of field worker. On October 1, 1944,a 
joint meeting of the Education, Home Mission, and Peace 
Committee urged the Conference to appoint a field worker, who 
would assist with the programs of these committees and also 
with the work of the C.E. Convention and Sunday School 
Convention. Several individuals were offered the new position, 
but no one accepted the call. Finally, in 1946 B. H. Janzen of 
Lehigh agreed to accept the post on a part-time basis. The 
original responsibilities of the field worker were quite exten- 
sive. His central role was to coordinate the programs of the 
various committees, and his salary was paid by committees. 
However, Janzen also met with local church officers and 
pastors to counsel them concerning their ministry. He assisted 
with the Conference’s various teacher-training workshops and 
leadership institutes. In addition to these educational activi- 
ties, the field worker spoke to congregations on topics ranging 
from methods of evangelism to nonresistance. Moreover, the 
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field worker represented the Western District on various 
General Conference committees. 7° 

Most of the activities of the field worker were not entirely 
new but had been accomplished on a voluntary or informal 
basis by the officers and committees for several decades. 
However, the Conference’s growing involvements required 
overall coordination. Furthermore, it became necessary to 
promote and publicize the activities of the Conference. B. H. 
Janzen in some respects revived the itinerant ministry which 
had been eliminated during the 1930s. In 1947 Janzen assumed 
a full-time role and visited twenty-three churches and nearly 
two hundred homes. A year later he traveled to forty-two 
congregations as well as attending twenty-two committee 
meetings. Thus the field worker was directly familiar with the 
programs of the Conference and publicized these activities in 
the local congregations. Janzen was also a minister in the 
traditional sense and delivered ninety-one sermons in 1949. 

W. F. Unruh followed Janzen as field worker and served 
from 1949 to 1959. During this period the role of the field worker 
achieved further definition. Arnold Epp described the strenu- 
ous and pioneering nature of Unruh’s work: “He has to do the 
biggest share of his work away from home, always among 
strangers, always working with strangers, always traveling, 
which is extremely hard on a person.”?! To recount all of 
Unruh’s involvements during the 1950s would be to list almost 
all of the activities of the Conference during his tenure. He 
continued to meet with the committees and assist them with 
their programs. Unruh was especially active in the urban 
missions and ministry of the Home Mission Committee. 
However, Unruh was most involved in taking the concerns of 
the Conference directly to the local congregations. He conduct- 
ed two- or three-day leadership institutes in numerous congre- 
gations. In addition he met with the ministers and church 
boards of most congregations to direct self-studies of their local 
ministry. Unruh also distributed literature and showed films to 
young people. Topics included nonresistance and voluntary 
service as well as moral issues facing the youth. The films 
“Four to Go” and “The Choice” were shown in almost every 
congregation. Unruh even directed MDS work following a 
tornado near Blackwell, Oklahoma. 

Unruh’s official title was eventually changed from field 
worker to field secretary. This shift implied an increased 
emphasis on the promotion and coordination of the programs 
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of the standing committees. The field secretary assumed 
additional executive responsibilities and worked more closely 
with the Executive Committee. In 1958, following the an- 
nouncement of Unruh’s intention to retire, the Executive 
Committee considered discontinuing the position of field 
secretary. Unruh evaluated his work over the previous ten 
years and concluded that to eliminate the position would 
constitute unpardonable shortsightedness. No indication 
exists that dissatisfaction with the field secretary had 
developed, but the Conference was without a full-time, 
permanent worker throughout 1960. Difficulty in finding a 
replacement for Unruh seems to have been the major factor, 
and the 1960 annual session urged the Executive Committee to 
fill this assignment. 2? 

The Conference’s officers and committee members have 
constantly rotated. Often the president of the Conference has 
been one of the newest ministers. Thus as the activities of the 
Conference became more extensive, the continuity and stabili- 
ty provided by the field secretary became increasingly 
important. The field secretary provided a degree of administra- 
tive centralization and executive control essential to the 
effective operation of the Conference. In early 1961 the 
Executive Committee appointed a Subcommittee on the 
Promotional Secretary to define the duties of this position and 
to hire someone. The field worker’s title was relabeled 
promotional secretary. Elmer R. Friesen accepted the assign- 
ment. His tasks were almost identical to those of Janzen and 
Unruh. 

Friesen’s title was soon changed from promotional 
secretary to district minister. The pastoral nature of the office 
was emphasized, and the trend toward a more purely adminis- 
trative role halted. Friesen’s first report indicated that 
“sharing concerns with pastors and talking over problems and 
accomplishments with them has been a most rewarding part of 
the year’s work.” ?? Both Janzen and Unruh had also empha- 
sized the ministerial responsibilities and status of their 
position. However, Friesen continued to perform various 
executive functions. It became apparent that the district 
minister had a dual role: he not only was the administrative 
director of the Conference but also became the primary advisor 
or counselor for the local ministers. Friesen helped to represent 
the ministers before the Conference as their financial problems 
and the shortage of ministers became more acute. Thus the 
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district minister assisted in focusing and advancing the 
concerns of both the Conference and its ministers. 

Elbert Koontz replaced Elmer Friesen as district minister 
after the 1967 session of the Conference and served through 
1978. During Koontz’s tenure the official responsibilities of the 
district minister changed very little. It is difficult to discover a 
Conference program with which he was not involved. However, 
Koontz also used his interests and abilities to refine and 
expand his role. Young ministers, in particular, looked to him 
for counsel, and his involvement as the ministers’ minister 
achieved new meaning. Koontz also assumed a greater 
responsibility for the initiation as well as the promotion of 
activities. His participation in the creation of the Music and 
Worship Subcommittee and Agri-Urban have already been 
mentioned. Koontz also began to work closely with the 
Ministerial Committee on the placement of ministers. He urged 
inter-Mennonite cooperation and met regularly with the 
district ministers of the South Central Conference (MC) and 
Southern District Conference (MB). Koontz was briefly the 
chairman of the Inter-Faith Offender Concerns Committee and 
strongly encouraged the offender ministry of the Conference. 
Of course, in addition to all of these special emphases, the 
district minister continued to meet regularly with Conference 
committees and auxiliary organizations and to visit the 
congregations. 

The preceding summary only outlines a small portion of 
the varied interests and accomplishments of each field worker 
or district minister. By the end of the 1970s the district minister 
had clearly become an integral part of the Western District. 
One minister referred to Koontz, ‘“‘He was Mr. Western District 
Conference in many ways.” 4 As the Conference’s budget grew 
from under $100,000 to nearly $300,000 in less than a decade, 
the district minister and administrative assistant became 
indispensable to the smooth operation of the massive array of 
programs and institutions. The mounting pressures on the 
Conference’s ministers made the pastoral side of the district 
minister’s role equally important. In November 1978 the 
Conference hired Frank Keller as coordinator-administrator, 
and Elbert Koontz assumed a more purely “‘ministerial”’ role. 
Although Koontz’s death in December 1978 did not allow this 
arrangement to be tested, on January 23, 1979, the Council of 
Representatives affirmed its desire to have two full-time field 
workers: one to administer and coordinate programs and the 
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other to minister to the Conference’s ministers. 2° On April 24, 
1979, Frank Keller became the district minister, and Weldon 
and Jenny Martens were hired to serve jointly as the program 
coordinator beginning September 3, 1980. 

The addition of several short-term or part-time employees 
to the staff of the Conference has been mentioned. Ron Flaming 
(1974-75) and Michelle Friesen-Carper (1975-78) served as 
youth workers, and Orlando Waltner (1974-78) was the 
consultant to the Committee on Aging (later Life Enrichment 
Committee). Helene Goertz (1950-63), Selma Linscheid (1963), 
and Blanche Spaulding (1963-) have been the librarians for the 
Loan Library. In 1960 the Conference also considered hiring a 
music field secretary to help congregations develop their music 
programs, but the position did not materialize. In 1977 the 
Policies Manual Staff Task Force studied the issue of the 
proliferation of staff members. The task force was conscious of 
the need for a proper balance between the activities of the 
centralized staff and of the standing committees and congrega- 
tions. The role of the staff was to facilitate and coordinate the 
work and ministry of the committees, but concern was 
expressed that the addition of staff members should not 
encroach upon the initiative and responsibilities of the commit- 
tees. 76 


Conclusion 


The contrasts between the Western District Conference 
today and the Kansas Conference a century ago are quite vivid. 
The themes of growth or change have characterized numerous 
aspects of this history of the Conference. Yet the most useful 
concept in understanding the development of the Conference is 
continuity. This continuity may be described in terms of two 
aspects: diversity and cooperation. The Kansas Conference, 
composed of immigrants from many cultural backgrounds, 
was undoubtedly the most heterogeneous of all groups or 
conferences of Mennonites. Diversity and the freedom to 
maintain that diversity have continued to typify the Western 
District. Despite the broad differences among the immigrants, 
an enthusiastic spirit of cooperation united them in the Kansas 
Conference. A common identity and faith have persisted in 
distinguishing the Mennonites of the Western District. 

The Western District has made a conscious effort to 
encompass all General Conference Mennonites living within 
its geographical boundaries. No theological, economic, or 
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cultural barriers have been constructed. The itinerant minis- 
ters visited scattered groups of Mennonites without regard for 
their backgrounds. Only a general affirmation of Mennonite 
principles has been required for membership in the Conference. 
Consequently, the congregations in the Conference have 
remained diverse in their thought and practices. A variety of 
opinion has existed regarding such issues as church discipline, 
biblical interpretation, secret societies, moral attitudes, and 
political beliefs. 

The diversity of its members has strengthened the 
Conference, and a healthy assortment of opinions has 
contributed to the value of the deliberations of the Conference. 
The Western District has something to offer everyone. The 
work of the Evangelism and Home Mission committees 
attracts support from the most evangelical Mennonites. For 
Mennonites who are more interested in ethical applications of 
the gospel, the Peace and Social Concerns Committee has a 
variety of programs. Children receive special attention from 
the Retreat and Education committees, while the district 
minister and Ministerial Committee minister to the Confer- 
ence’s ministers. Other non-Mennonite denominations or 
branches of the Mennonites may exhibit a similar diversity 
among their members, but the Western District has been 
especially successful in encompassing the needs of all groups. 

The Western District has generally escaped major div- 
isions caused by disruptive conflicts. Several congregations 
have experienced controversies or splits, but the Conference 
has responded to internal dissension as a positive force for 
reconciliation. Although a wide variety of opinion exists, the 
Conference itself has never been totally polarized. When the 
Conference strengthened its ties with the Kansas Council of 
Churches in the 1950s, a few congregations eventually 
withdrew their membership. Earlier in 1932 the continued 
support of Bethel College had nearly divided the Conference. 
Nevertheless, the differences which have developed between 
more “liberal” and “conservative” groups may prove less a 
threat than a healthy tension. 

Cooperation is the key theme in the history of the Western 
District Conference. This cooperation has rested upon a united 
vision and a sense of mission. A common faith and heritage 
and an emphasis on fellowship united the immigrants to 
Kansas over a century ago. The Kansas and Western District 
Conferences were not formed to define creeds or to impose tasks 
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upon their congregations. The survival of a basic congregation- 
al autonomy explains not only much of the diversity within the 
Conference but also the ability of the Conference to avoid 
serious divisions. Perhaps too much freedom has proven 
frustrating occasionally and contributed to acertain weakness 
of the Conference, but the spirit of voluntary cooperation has 
instilled an intensity of commitment which more than offsets 
these disadvantages. 

The vision which has united the Western District has in 
many respects been that of the sixteenth-century Anabaptists. 
Nonconformity, community, nonresistance, and evangelical 
mission have remained important principles. Yet the applica- 
tion of these principles has produced the most visible changes 
among the Mennonites of the Western District. Nonconformity 
to the world’s practices and outward forms was never a primary 
concern of the immigrants to Kansas. Today the affluent 
lifestyles and materialism of most Western District Menno- 
nites are largely indistinguishable from those of their neigh- 
bors. Moreover, although the importance of the religious 
community as a social force varies among the congregations, 
few aspects of the close-knit communities of the nineteenth 
century remain. Some communities have occasionally devel- 
oped an intense pride and clannishness. Nevertheless, despite 
the progress of acculturation, the Mennonites retain the faith 
and heritage which have separated them from the world as a 
whole. 

The principle of nonresistance has become more pro- 
nounced in its significance and developed to include not only a 
negative opposition to military service but also a positive 
endorsement of social concern and action. A radical interpreta- 
tion of nonresistance and a call for political action are perhaps 
the major characteristics distinguishing the Western District 
from the remainder of the General Conference. 

The evangelical mission of the Western District has 
changed very little in a century. Evangelism among non- 
Mennonites has been neither particularly successful nor 
actively pursued. Even the urban missions since the 1950s have 
usually focused on attracting former Mennonites who moved to 
the cities. However, the urban missions continued the work of 
the itinerant ministers who gathered together and ministered 
to scattered groups of Mennonites. The Committee for Itinerant 
Preaching or Home Mission Committee have played a 
significant role in the organization of over half of the 
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congregations which have been a part of the Conference. 

The spirit of cooperation which has united the Western 
District can be viewed best through the many activities of the 
Conference. The Conference has depended upon voluntary 
contributions for its financial support. No taxes or quotas have 
raised funds, and thus the Conference must be responsive to the 
desires and needs of its congregations. This was especially true 
earlier when each committee was responsible for raising its 
own budget. The Conference also has relied upon voluntary 
contributions for its leadership. The early itinerant ministers 
donated weeks and even months of time to their visits to distant 
settlements. Although the home mission workers are now 
salaried and a professional staff is necessary to coordinate and 
oversee the Conference’s vastly expanded programs, the 
Conference’s key leaders, the officers and committee members, 
have always served on a voluntary basis. It is perhaps 
impossible to list any Conference activities which could have 
succeeded without the voluntary cooperation of the congrega- 
tions and their leaders. 

What is the Western District Conference? Three overlap- 
ping functions have characterized the Conference. First of all, 
the Western District is a voluntary confederation of congrega- 
tions united by certain common causes or goals. Although the 
programs of the Conference have been expanded and altered in 
order to meet these goals more effectively, the actual purposes 
of the Conference have not changed substantially. For 
example, the congregations have worked together to educate 
and nurture their young people. Accomplishments in this area 
have ranged from the establishment of the Halstead Seminary 
and Bethel College to the strengthening of the Sunday schools 
and Christian Endeavor groups. The opportunities provided by 
the youth retreats and leadership conferences would have been 
impractical without the participation of a large number of 
congregations. Young people have received knowledge of the 
Mennonite teaching of nonresistance and much support during 
times of war from the Peace Committee. Thus many programs 
of the Conference have facilitated a special ministry to young 
people. 

As a confederation of congregations, the Western District 
is ameans of sharing resources. The work of the Home Mission 
Committee to aid new congregations has rested on the support 
and strength of the established congregations. Thus the 
Conference redistributes income from larger to smaller 
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congregations. The Loan Library is another illustration of the 
advantages gained from this type of cooperation. Of course the 
various workshops, institutes, and study conferences allow for 
the sharing of the Conference’s most important human 
resources. 

Second, the Western District is a fellowship. The annual 
session of the Conference and the Ministers’ Conference have 
allowed the discussion of issues of concern to all of the 
congregations and ministers. The German Teachers’ Confer- 
ence and Institute once encouraged fellowship among Menno- 
nite teachers. Today the Conference brings together ministers, 
trustees, deacons, elders, librarians, historians, and other 
leaders within the congregations for similar sharing and 
learning together. Thus the Conference has helped the 
Mennonites to consider their reactions to acculturation and to 
formulate their opinions on religious, political, and social 
issues. 

Finally, the Western District is a catalyst for social 
involvement. This function of the Conference combines the 
roles of confederation and fellowship as the Mennonites have 
engaged in dialogue with and service to American society. For 
example, the Exemption Committee was instrumental in 
presenting the Mennonites’ position on war and military 
service to political and military officials during World War I. 
The Peace Committee has continued this effort and also has 
expressed the Mennonite attitude toward other issues such as 
alcoholism and capital punishment. Today the Conference 
speaks out on racial and social injustices, growing militarism, 
and unhealthy nationalism. The state fair ministry once 
presented Mennonite views to the public in Kansas. 

These expressions of Mennonite ideas and beliefs have 
been accompanied by actions. The Women’s Missionary 
Organization and Mennonite Men have contributed to service 
projects in many communities. The Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee’s involvements have included the support of urban 
ministries and the offender ministry. The Life Enrichment 
Committee has worked to aid elderly, handicapped, and 
disturbed individuals. The Western District has also supported 
home missions and voluntary service through the broader 
program of the General Conference. The Western District has 
guided and represented its constituents for over a century in 
their relationship with American society. 

What does the future hold for the Western District 
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Conference? The developments and trends with regard to 
individual programs and overall organization have been 
mentioned. The tendency toward increased cooperation in all 
spheres of activity among the congregations and with other 
Mennonite denominations seems likely to continue. On the one 
hand, progress defined as new congregations, larger member- 
ship, escalation of the budget, additional staff, and constant 
multiplication of programs and concerns is not assured. Many 
fear that the Conference has lost sight of its mission and has 
too many causes and programs. A shortage of leadership may 
hinder expansion. Others doubt if newer congregations will 
develop either a sense of loyalty to the Conference or sufficient 
membership to participate in the Conference. Additional 
fundamentalistic or conservative congregations may with- 
draw from the Conference. Issues such as abortion and war 
taxes threaten divisions and lowered morale. These various 
factors may indicate a time of retrenchment and a redefinition 
of the Conference’s basic goals and responsibilities. 

On the other hand, the Western District has demonstrated 
real progress in terms of increased trust, responsibility, and 
cooperation. The Conference has proved to be open to new ideas 
and has readily adapted to changing conditions and needs. The 
many basic programs and activities, resting upon clear 
convictions and a vibrant heritage, constitute a lasting 
foundation for future development. This combination of 
innovation and tradition has insured the survival of the 
Western District Conference, but continued faith and vision as 
Christians and Anabaptists will guarantee vitality. 
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. Sherman Co., Goodland 
. Meadow, Colby 

. Ebenflur, Syracuse 

. Calvary, Liberal 

. Schoental, Kismet 

. Nebo, Meade 

. Ebenfeld, Montezuma 

. Greensburg, Greensburg 
. Faith, Greensburg 

. Einsiedel, Hanston 

. First, Ransom 

. Bergthal, Pawnee Rock 














. Arlington, Arlington 
. First, Pretty Prairie 
. Kingman, Kingman 
. Zion, Kingman 

. Bethany, Kingman 
. Lorraine Ave., Wichita 
. Servant, Wichita 

. First, Hutchinson 

. Buhler, Buhler 

. Hebron, Buhler 

. Inman, Inman 

. Bethel, Inman 

. Eden, Moundridge 






. Hopefield, Moundridge | 
. Hoffnungsau, Inman | 
. First, McPherson 

. Canton, Moundridge 
. West Zion, Moundridge | 
. First, Moundridge 
. Garden, Hesston 

. Burrton, Burrton 

. First, Halstead 

. Covenant, Hesston 
. Inter-Mennonite, Hessto 
. Bethel College, North N} 
. Jubilee, North Newton 
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. New Creation, Newton 
. Faith, Newton 

. First, Newton 

. Walton, Walton 

. First, Burns 

. Zion, Elbing 

. Grace Hill, Whitewater 
. Swiss, Whitewater 

. Emmaus, Whitewater 

. Friedenstal, Durham 

. Lehigh, Lehigh 

. Johannestal |, Hillsboro 
. Johannestal II, Hillsboro 
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. Brudertal, Hillsboro 

. Trinity, Hillsboro 

. First, Hillsboro 

. Alexanderwohl, Goessel 
. Goessel, Goessel 

. Tabor, Goessel 

. First, Fredonia 

. Manhattan, Manhattan 

. Southern Hills, Topeka 

. Ecumenikos, Kansas City 
. Rainbow Blvd., Kansas City 
. Beatrice, Beatrice 

. First, Beatrice 
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OKLAHOMA 
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. Plain View, Dalhart 
. Bethel, Waka 

. Bethlehem, Hooker 
. Friedensfeld, Turpin 


Bethanian, Coy 


. Saron, Orienta 

. Indian, Seiling 

. Kidron, Taloga 

. West New Hopedale, Ringwood 
. New Hoffnungstal, Meno 
. Zoar, Goltry 

. Medford, Medford 

. Deer Creek, Deer Creek 
. Grave, Enid 

. Bethel, Enid 

. Zion, Lucien 

. Friedensau, Perry 

. Menno, Watova 

. Eden, Inola 

. Bethel, Hammon 

. First, Clinton 

. Koinonia, Clinton 

. Salem, Weatherford 

. Bethel, Hydro 

. First, Kidder 

. First, Geary 

. Mennoville, El Reno 

. Trinity United, Oklahoma City 
. Salem, Cordell 

. Bergthal, Corn 

. Herold, Cordell 

. Sichar, Cordell 

. Springfield, Eakly 

. Ebenezer, Gotebo 

. Friedensthal, Gotebo 

. Greenfield, Carnegie 


* ROGER MILLS 
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List of Conference Sessions 
The Kansas Conference 


aN Rett el 
PAs hs, 
Oe) Ok 
4. 1880 
py) 13s 

1882 
6.) 1832 
®@ 2833 
8. 1884 
wea tel ara, 
10. 1886 

1887 
Lt.) 1887 
Lian Roles, 
Paty LESao 
14; 1890 
he iD cere Wh 
LG. 1392 


12-14, District School 
11-6-7, Hoffnungsau 
10-27-29, Brudertal 
11-16-18, Hoffnungsfeld 
10-10-11, Christian 
3-16, New Alexanderwohl 
10-24, Canton 
10-16-17, Gnadenberg 
9-29-1, Emmaus 
10-12-14, Brudertal 
10-11-13, Hoffnungsau 
4-28, Halstead 
10-3-5, New Alexanderwohl 
10-15-16, Hoffnungsfeld 
11-5-6, Newton (First) 
10-2-4, Gnadenberg 
11-11-12, Christian 
10-26-27, Newton (First) 


The Western District Conference 


Me ight i 
rare thet fe: 
3. 1894 
A 4595 
5. 1896 
SPA cans WF 
1) 189s 
Fe MO she }s. 
Oe loge 


10-27-28, Newton (First) 
10-11-13, Beatrice 
11-7-9, Brudertal 
10-29-31, Halstead 
10-14-15, Emmaus 
11-8-9, Pretty Prairie 
5-7, Newton (First) 
11-1-2, West Zion 

10-2-3, Hoffnungsau 
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9. 1900 11-1-3, Beatrice 

10. 1901 10-24-26, Hoffnungsfeld 

11. 1902 10-8-9, Pawnee Rock 

12. 1903 10-27-29, Brudertal 

13. 1904 10-19-21, Herold 

14. 1905 11-7-9, Hoffnungsau 

15. 1906 10-24-26, Gnadenberg 

16. 1907 10-16-18, Johannestal 

17. 1908 8-26-28, Christian 
1909 1-27-28, Newton (First) 

18. 1909 10-27-29, Pretty Prairie 

19. 1910 10-19-21, New Alexanderwohl 

20. 1911 11-1-2, Bergtal (Corn) 

21. 1912 10-23-24, Emmaus 

22. 1913 10-9-11, Newton (First) 

23. 1914 10-28-30, Beatrice 

24. 1915 10-20-21, Brudertal 

25. 1916 10-4-5, Eden (Moundridge) 
1917 4-11, Newton (First) 

26. 1917 10-24-25, Hoffnungsau 
1918 6-6, Bethel College 

27. 1918 11-12, Pawnee Rock 

28. 1919 11-5-7, Beatrice 

29. 1920 10-20-22, Alexanderwohl 

30. 1921 10-19-21, Newton Aud. 

31. 1922 10-18-20, Emmaus 

32. 19238 10-17-18, Johannestal 

33. 1924 10-29-31, Pretty Prairie 

34, 1925 10-21-23, Buhler 

35. 1926 10-20-22, Moundridge Churches 

36. 1927 10-19-20, Beatrice 

37. 1928 10-17-18, Hillsboro 

38. 1929 10-16-17, Herold 

39. 19380 10-22-23, Alexanderwohl 

40. 1931 10-21-22, Newton Aud. 
1932 4-6, Newton Aud. 

41. 19382 10-19-20, Newton Aud. 

42. 1933 10-18-19, Alexanderwohl 

43. 19384 10-24-25, Newton Aud. 

44, 1985 10-23-25, Newton Aud. 

45. 1986 10-21-23, Beatrice (First) 

46. 19387 10-20-21, McPherson Aud. 

47. 1938 10-19-20, Education Hall, Enid 

48. 1939 10-18-19, Forum, Wichita 

49, 1940 10-23-24, Newton Aud. 

00. 1941 10-22-23, Hutchinson (Newton Aud.) 

Ol. 1942 10-21-22, Memorial Hall 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1970 
Lote 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1D GT 
1978 
1979 
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10-19-20, Memorial Hall 
10-18-19, Memorial Hall 
10-17-18, Memorial Hall 
10-22-24, Beatrice (First) 
10-22-23, Education Hall, Enid 
10-13-14, Memorial Hall 
10-13-14, Memorial Hall 
10-18-20, Newton (First) 
10-17-19, Memorial Hall 
10-14-17, Memorial Hall 
10-20-23, Memorial Hall 
10-19-22, Memorial Hall 
10-18-21, Beatrice Aud. 
10-20-23, Memorial Hall 
10-19-22, Clinton, First Christian Church 
10-19-21, Memorial Hall 
10-24-28, Memorial Hall 
10-21-25, Memorial Hall 
10-21-24, Kansas City 
10-19-23, Alexanderwohl 
11-1-5, Memorial Hall 
10-16-19, Memorial Hall 
10-15-18, Enid, Phillips U. 
10-21-23, Memorial Hall 


10-20-22, Topeka, Highland Park Methodist Church 


10-18-20, Hutchinson, Baker Hotel 
10-10-12, Wichita, Broadview Hotel 
10-23-25, Tabor College 

11-27-28, Bethel College 

10-22-24, Memorial Hall 

11-3-5, Bethel College 

10-19-21, Clinton, Fairgrounds 
10-11-13, Wichita, Century II 
10-24-26, Moundridge Churches 
10-22-24, Beatrice Aud. 

10-21-23, Buhler High School 
10-27-29, Newton Churches 


10-26-28, Hutchinson, First United Methodist Church 
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Western District Officers and Committee Members 


Albrecht, Abraham. Schoental, 
Kismet 

Secretary 1935-37 

Home Mission 1938-40 

Relief 1947-52 


Albrecht, Franz. Wehrolose, 
Beatrice 

Program 1918-20 

Deaconess 1932-34 and 1936-40 


Amstutz, J. E. First, Halstead 
Program 1913-18 
Colonization 1915 


Amstutz, L. R. Emmaus, White- 
water 

Credentials & Statistics 1958-59 

Retreat 1962-64 


Andreas, W. C. Second, Beatrice 
Deaconess 1941-44 


Andreas, Mrs. W. C. Second, Bea- 
trice 
Education 1946-48 


Andres, H. J. First, Newton 
Deaconess 1945-49 


Andres, Mrs. H. J. First, Newton 
Education 1944-48 


Andres, J. P. Zion, Elbing 
Education 1903-04 
Relief 1923-28 


Andres, J. T. Emmaus, White- 
water 
Program 1897 


Balzer, J. F. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Education 1914-17 


Balzer, Peter. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Canton 1877 

Publications 1879+ 

Secretary 1883 

Program 1886-91 and 1892-94 

Education 1887-88, 1891 and 1892-96 

Church Affairs 1897-1900 

Deaconess 1905-07 


Banman, H. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Itinerant Preaching 1891, 1892-96 
and 1897-1912 

Education 1897 

Deaconess 1914-19 


Banman, J. J. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Secretary 1921-22 

Program 1929-34 

Bartel, Dean. Arvada 

Life Enrichment 1976-78 


Bartel, Floyd. Southern Hills, 
Topeka 

Program 1963-64 

Bartel, Norman. Bethel, Ham- 


mon 
Home Mission 1964 
Bartel, Peter. Lorraine Ave., Wi- 
chita 
Retreat 1961-64 
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Baumgartner, S. S. Garden 
Township 

Program 1896 and 1902 

Secretary 1897-98 


Beachy, Alvin. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Ministerial 1976- 


Becker, Alvin. Burrton 
Peace 1960-65 


Becker, Palmer. First, Clinton 
Peace 1965-70 


Bergen, J. W. Zoar, Goltry 
Peace 1941-46 
Relief 1951-56 


Bergen, Norman. Beatrice 
Peace 1962-67 


Boese, Ben. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 
Historical 1976- 


Boese, Curt. Walton 
Relief 1955-60 


Bohn, E. Stanley. Rainbow 
Blvd., K.C. 

Retreat 1961-62 

Home Mission 1965-67 


Bonebrake, Boyd. Deer Creek 
Education 1959-60 


Buhler, B. Hebron, Buhler 
Education 1877-79 
Program 1877-79 


Buller, Harold. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 

Secretary 1953-54 

Welfare Inst. 1962-67 

Life Enrichment 1978 


Buller, Jacob. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Canton 1878 

Itinerant Preaching 1884-85 

Education 1885 

Church Affairs 1892-93 


Buller, P. Alexanderwohl, Goes- 
sel 

Itinerant Preaching 1913-18 

Deaconess 1920-21 and 1930-32 


Buller, P. P. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 
Program 1906 


Vice-president 1910-12 and 1916 
Education 1923-28 
Home Mission 1933-37 


Carlson, Robert. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Retreat 1970-75 


Claassen, Aaron. Beatrice 
Relief 1953-58 


Claassen, Albert. New Hope- 
dale, Meno 
Education 1920-21 


Claassen, Arlin. First, McPher- 
son 
Retreat 1966-68 


Claassen, Arnold. First, Newton 
Credentials 1967-71 


Claassen, Ann (Mrs. Arthur 
G.). Emmaus 
Home Mission 1970-75 


Claassen, C. F. First, Newton 
Program 1903-04 

Treasurer 1905 and 1912 
Colonization 1911 

Relief 1913-18 


Claassen, H. Albert. Beatrice 
Relief 1946 


Claassen, Henry. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 

Education 1970-72 

Claassen, P. First, Newton 

Itinerant Preaching 1880 

Program 1891 

Claassen, Rudolf. First, Newton 

Program 1892 

Claassen, Ted. First, Newton 

Credentials & Statistics 1963-65 

Claassen, Virgil. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 

Home Mission 1972 

Claassen, Willard. Faith, New- 
ton 

Program 1969-74 

Crawford, Carson. First, Burns 

Peace 1949-51 

Dallke, Heinrich. West Zion, 
Moundridge 

Program 1894-1901 


Decker, Mrs. Ronald. First, 
Newton 
Secretary 1971-72 


Dick, Roy. Bethel, Hydro 
Program 1975-77 

Dick, Virginia. Bethel, Hydro 
Life Enrichment 1979- 

Dirks, A. J. Garden Township 
Relief 1942-44 


Dirks, C. H. First, Hutchinson 
Home Mission 1942-44 


Doerksen, Mary. Faith, Newton 
Retreat 1979 


Duerksen, A. Adolph. Alexan- 
derwohl, Goessel 
Credentials & Statistics 1964-69 


Duerksen, August. Alexander- 
wohl, Goessel 
Historical 1978-75 


Duerksen, J. R. Harold, Cordell 
Relief 1941-46 


Dyck, A. J. Hoffnungsau, Inman 

Secretary 1923-25 

Home Mission 1926-31, 1934-39, and 
1949-51 

Program 1948-48 

Dyck, Cornelius. Zion, Elbing 

Peace 1954 


Dyck, H. J. Zion, Elbing 

Secretary 1919-20 and 1928-30 

Program 1922-27 

Home Mission 1933-38 and 1943-48 

Vice-president 1941 

Deaconess 1942 and 1950-55 

Relief 1957-59 

Dyck, Peter J. Eden, Moundridge 

Home Mission 1950-55 

Peace 1956 

Dyck, Walter H. Zion, Elbing 

Peace 1934-41 and 1943-48 

Vice-president 1964 

Ediger, Elmer. Behel College, N. 
Newton 

Welfare Inst. 1958-61 

Ediger, Max. Turpin 

Retreat 1970 

Ediger, Paul. First, Hillsboro 

Home Mission 1973-74 
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Ediger, Peter. Arvada 
Ministerial 1965-67 
Program 1970-72 


Ediger, Marjorie (Mrs. Peter). 
Arvada 
Home Mission 1973-78 


Ediger, Sam. Hoffnungsau, In- 
man 
Home Mission 1960-63 and 1965 


Ensz, Gustav. Hopefield, Moun- 
dridge 
Education 1919-22 


Entz, J. E. First, Newton 
Secretary 1914-16 

Deaconess 1918-23 and 1940-45 
Relief 1949-54 


Enz, J. J. Bethel College 
Program 1948-49 


Enz, Lucile. First, Newton 
Credentials & Statistics 1958-61 


Epp, Aaron. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Historical 1961 

Vice-president 1962-63 

President 1964-66 

Program 1968 


Epp, Albert. First, Newton 
Evangelism 1973 


Epp, Arnold. Burrton 
Secretary 1947-49 

Vice-president 1950-51 

President 1952-54 

Home Mission 1955-57 

Program 1961-66 

Ministerial 1967-68 

Epp, C. C. First, Hutchinson 
Peace 1936-40 

Epp, J. Emmaus, Whitewater 
Rehef 1902 

Epp, J. B. New Hopedale, Meno 
Education 1915-19 


Epp, J. H. First, Hillsboro 
Program 1911-13 
Vice-president 1919 

Home Mission 1926-32 
Education 1934-35 

Esau, Jane. Bethel, Inman 
Evangelism 1976-78 
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Esau, John. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

Vice-president 1972-74 

Program 1979- 


Ewert, H. H. First, Halstead 
Secretary 1884, 1888, and 1890 
Program 1889 


Ewert, Marvin. First, Newton 
Deaconess 1957-61 


Ewert, Wilhelm. Brudertal, 
Hillsboro 

President 1877-82 and 1885 

Education 1877-85 

Canton 1878 

Itinerant Preaching 1882-84 and 
1886-88 


Ewert, Wilhelm J. Brudertal, 
Hillsboro 

Education 1890-91 and 1897-98 

Secretary 1892-94 

Church Affairs 1896, 1899-1903, and 
1906-11 

President 1903-05 

Colonization 1910 and 1913-14 

Vice-president 1917 

Itinerant Preaching 1918-19 

Home Mission 1920-27 


Fast, H. A. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

Peace 1937-42 

Home Mission 1944-49 


Fast, H. P. Saron, Orienta 
Relief 1947-30 


Fast, Maxine. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Education 1979- 

Flaming, Peter. Hoffnungsau, 
Inman 

Program 1901 

Relief 1925-30 


Flaming, Ron, Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Evangelism 1973-74 

Flickinger, J. J. First, Pretty 
Prairie 

Relief 1901 

Church Affairs 1909 


Flickinger, Leila. Burrton 
Retreat 1973-77 


Flickinger, Melvin. First, Pretty 
Prairie 

Retreat 1973-76 

Flickinger, Virgil. Bethel, Inman 

Credentials 1975 

Retreat 1978- 


Franz, Alvin. Lorraine Ave., Wi- 
chita 

Education 1965-69 

Franz, Gary. Turpin 

Home Mission 1971-73 

Franz, P. E. Lorraine Ave., Wi- 
chita 

Peace 19438 

Franz, P. F. Hebron, Buhler 

Vice-president 1932-33 


Franzen, Henry. Buhler 
Vice-president 1946-48 
Program 1952 


Fretz, David. Lorraine Ave., Wi- 
chita 
Peace 1968 


Fretz, J. W. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

Education 1954 

Frey, Raymond. Tabor, Newton 

Education 1962-66 

Friesen, Abe. K. First, Hutchin- 


son 
Peace 1975-78 


Friesen, Ben. New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Program 1962-64 

Friesen, C. H. Hoffnungsau, In- 
man 

Colonization 1915-17 


Friesen, Elmer R. Beatrice 

Program 1950-51 

Education 1958-60 

Friesen, Gerhard. Lehigh 

Secretary 1934 

Treasurer 1951-52 

Friesen, Jacob T. First, Beatrice 

Home Mission 1950 

Deaconess 193d 

Friesen, Walter. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 

Home Mission 1975-78 


Funk, Arnold E. Brudertal, 
Hillsboro 

President 1940-42 

Home Mission 1948-49 and 1962-67 


Funk, J. Brudertal, Hillsboro (?) 

Publications 1879+ 

Gaeddert, Albert M. Hoffnung- 
sau, Inman 

Peace 1945-50 and 1952-57 

President 1958 


Gaeddert, D. Hoffnungsau, In- 
man 

Education 1877-91 and 1899 

Canton 1877-78 

Program 1881-82 and 1884 

Itinerant Preaching 1882 and 1885-88 


Gaeddert, John. Tabor, Newton 
Program 1973-78 


Gaeddert, Menno. Arvada 
Home Mission 1968-70 


Galle, W. West Zion, Moundridge 
Relief 1894-95, 1898-1900, and 1904-05 
Education 1896 


Gerbrandt, John. Johannestal I, 
Hillsboro 
Relief 1901-04 


Gering, Walter. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Program 1938-43 

Peace 1947-49 


Gingerich, James. First, Chris- 
tian 

Peace 1967-72 

President 1974-76 

Ministerial 1977- 


Goering, Erwin C. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 

Program 1953-56 

Education 1963-65 

President 1980- 


Goering, J.C. Eden, Moundridge 
Vice-president 1909 
Itinerant Preaching 1914-16 


Goering, J. Hobart. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Vice-president 1968-69 

Retreat 1977- 
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Goering, John W. First, McPher- 
son 

Education 1961-62 

Historical 1977- 


Goering, Oswald H. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Retreat 1980 


Goering, P. W. Lehigh 
Peace 1948-53 and 1957-59 
Welfare Inst. 1972-74 


Goering, Paul. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 

Home Mission 1961-66 

Goering, Roland. First, Halstead 

President 1955-57 

Home Mission 1958-60 

Ministerial 1970-72 

Education 1973-75 


Goering, S. J. Eden, Moundridge 
Home Mission 1939-43 and 1954-55 


Goering, Mrs. Victor. Eden, 
Moundridge 
Peace 1972-75 


Goertz, P. S. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Education 1944-46 


Goertz, Mrs. P.S. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Historical 1954-56 


Goertz, Peter. Hoffnungsau, In- 
man 
Secretary 1904-05 


Goertzen, Orlando. Bethel Col- 
lege 

Treasurer 1962-69 

Goerz, David. First, Halstead 

Secretary 1877-82 and 1885 

Education 1877-91 and 1900 

Program 1877-79 and 1884-86 

President 1889, 1891, 1892-95, 1897- 
1902, and 1907-08 

Church Affairs 1904-06 


Goerz, H. Alexanderwohl, Goes- 
sel 
Canton 1878 


Goossen, Henry. Einsiedel, Han- 
ston 

Vice-president 1952 and 1956-58 

President 1959-60 
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Home Mission 1962-64 
Ministerial 1972-77 


Graber, Eldon. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 

Education 1949-55 

Program 1957 and 1959 


Graber, Harold. Zion, Elbing 
Home Mission 1966-71 
Evangelism 1978- 


Graber, O’Ray. Hebron, Buhler 
Education 1955-60 
Retreat 1961-62 


Graber, Edith (Mrs. O’Ray). 
Hebron, Buhler 

Education 1963-66 

Peace 1970-71 


Griffin, Jerry. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Life Enrichment 1978 


Groves, Esther (Mrs. Carlyle). 
Bethel College, N. Newton 
Education 1969 


Guhr, Henry. Lehigh 
Peace 1962-64 


Habegger, Loris. First, Halstead 
Peace 1953 

Historical 1953 

Ministerial 1973-78 


Harder, B. W. Emmaus, White- 
water 

Education 1905-06 

Secretary 1913 and 1926-27 

Itinerant Preaching 1917-19 

Home Mission 1920-25 

Vice-president 1928-29 

Program 1935-37 

Harder, G. Emmaus, Whitewater 

Program 1884 

Education 1891 

Church Affairs 1894-95 

Harder, H. N. Grace, Enid 

Relief 1938-40 

Education 1942-44 

Harder, J., Sr. Emmaus, White- 
water 

Colonization 1914-17 

Harder, Waldo. Emmaus, White- 
water 

Education 1948-50 


Harms, G. N. Grace Hill, White- 
water 

Secretary 1899-1901 and 1906-08 

Education 1903-04 and 1930-32 

Church Affairs 1910-15 

Vice-president 1918 

Program 1923-28 


Harms, Gladys. Grace Hill, 
Whitewater 
Retreat 1976- 


Harms, Marianne. Grace Hill, 
Whitewater 
Historical 1976- 


Harms, Sister Theodosia. First, 
Newton 
Deaconess 1945-50 


Harms, William. First, McPher- 
son 

Relief 1961-64 

Welfare Inst. 1966-71 


Harshbarger, Emmet L. Bethel 
College, N. Newton 
Peace 1986-41 


Hart, Betty. Koinonia, Clinton 

Education 1974-79 

Hart, Lawrence. Koinonia, Clin- 
ton 

Education 1965-67 


Hatchett, Marnette. Tabor, New- 
ton 
Life Enrichment 1976- 


Haury, S. 8S. First, Newton 
Education 1895-96 
Program 1900 


Hege, Henry. Ebenezer, Gotebo 
Secretary 1938 

Program 1942-44 and 1955-60 
President 1946-48 

Education 1949-64 


Hirschler, J. S. First, Hillsboro 

Program 1885-86, 1889, 1894, 1898, 
and 1903-05 

Secretary 1887 

President 1888 and 1906 

Education 1888-91 and 1895 

Itinerant Preaching 1896-97 and 
1899-1902 


Horsch, M. M. Second, Beatrice 
Home Mission 1928-33 
Vice-president 1935-37 


Hostetler, Lester. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 

Education 1941 and 1948 

Peace 1943-45 

President 1949 


Huxman, James. First, Newton 
Education 1974-76 


Huxman, John. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 
Retreat 1960-61 


Isaac, Jacob. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Program 1905-10 

Isaak, Paul. Bethel, Hydro 

Peace 1958-59 

Secretary 1966-68 

Evangelism 1973-77 


Jantz, Harvey. Friedenstal, 
Tampa 

Secretary 1950-52 

Vice-president 1953-54 


Jantzen, Jacob. Herold, Cordell 
Home Mission 1926-28 


Janzen, B. H. Lehigh 
Peace 1942-45 


Janzen, Dorothea. Faith, New- 
ton 

Secretary 1979 

Vice-president 1980- 

Janzen, Heinz. Trinity, Hillsbo- 
ro 

Ministerial 1980- 


Janzen, Lester. Faith, Newton 
Program 1965-68 

Janzen, Lewis. Zion, Elbing 
Peace 1976 


Janzen, Paul. First, Hillsboro 
Peace 1969-74 


Juhnke, Anna. Inter-Mennonite, 
Hesston 

Peace 1974-75 

Juhnke, William. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Historical 1975- 
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Kaufman, Clinton. Lorraine 
Ave., Wichita 
Historical 1976 


Kaufman, Ed. E. Buhler 
Education 1939-44 


Kaufman, J.C. Hopefield, Moun- 
dridge 
Relief 1937-42 and 1945 


Kaufman, J. E. Inman 
Home Mission 1938-42 


Kaufman, N. R. Garden Town- 
ship 

Church Affairs 1916-19 

Home Mission 1920-21 


Kaufman, R. C. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Peace 1946-51 


Kaufman, Randall. First, 
McPherson 
Peace 1968-69 


Kaufman, Roland H. Eden, 
Moundridge 
Life Enrichment 1980- 


Kaufman, Waldo. Bethel, Hydro 
Relief 1946-48 

Education 1949-51 

Secretary 1955-57 

Home Mission 1958-59 


Kaufman, Willard. West Zion, 
Moundridge 

Welfare Inst. 1964-69 

Keller, Frank. Hoffnungsau, In- 


man 
Vice-president 1975-77 


Kim, Marlin. Hebron, Buhler 
Education 1967-71 


Klaassen, Glendon. Hoffnungs- 
au, Inman 
Home Mission 1979- 


Klaassen, M. Herold, Cordell 

Itinerant Preaching 1912-17 

Klaassen, Reitha. Hoffnungsau, 
Inman 

Evangelism 1979- 

Klassen, G. J. Goessel 

Deaconess 1933-35 
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Klassen, J. Emmaus, Whitewa- 
ter (?) 

Canton 1878 

Klassen, Michael. Manhattan 

Home Mission 1979- 


Kleinsasser, Alvin. Emmaus 
Ministerial 1979 


Kliewer, J.J. Friedenstal, Gote- 
bo 

Deaconess 1908-09 

Colonization 1910 


Kliewer, J. W. Bethel College 
Vice-president 1913 and 1923 
President 1915-17 and 1931 
Home Mission 1924-29 


Koehn, Dennis. Bethel College 
Peace 1973-74 


Koehn, Levi. Goessel 
Home Mission 1956-60 
Historical 1962-66 
Vice-president 1967 


Koontz, Barbara. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Retreat 1979- 


Koontz, Elbert. Hebron, Buhler 
Vice-president 1949 

President 1950-51 

Peace 1952-57 

Secretary 1960-62 

Ministerial 1963-66 


Krause, Abe. Eden, Inola 
Peace 1961-65 
Ministerial 1978- 


Krause, Peter J. Lehigh 
Secretary 1902-03 


Krause, R. L. Goessel 
Welfare Inst. 1962-63 


Krehbiel, C. E. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

President 1925-27 

Home Mission 1928-33 

Statistician 1928-34 


Krehbiel, Christian. First, Hal- 
stead 

Publications 1879+ 

President 1883 and 1890 

Church Affairs 1892-1900, 1904-05, 
and 1907-09 


Krehbiel, J. J. First, Newton 
Relief 1895 and 1898-1900 


Krehbiel, J. S. First, Geary 
Relief 1897 

Itinerant Preaching 1898 and 1903-11 
Church Affairs 1901-02 

Treasurer 1910-11 

President 1912-14 


Krehbiel, J. W. First, Christian 
Relief 1914 


Krehbiel, Jude. Arvada 
Peace 1977- 


Krehbiel, H. P. Burrton 
Relief 1907-12 
Colonization 1911-13 
Peace 1936-40 


Krehbiel, Olin. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 

Statistician 1935-36 

Krehbiel, Randall. Arvada 

Peace 1971-73 


Krehbiel, Ronald. Alexander- 
wohl, Goessel 
Home Mission 1971-76 


Krehbiel, Val. First, Christian 

Canton 1878 

Education 1879-86 and 1888-91 

Program 1880-81, 1883, and 1895 

Itinerant Preaching 1883, 1886-88, 
and 1897 

President 1884, 1886, and 1896 


Kreider, A. E. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

Program 1936-41 

Kreider, Robert. Faith, Newton 

Historical 1976- 


Kroeker, Bryan. Grace, Enid 
Retreat 1977-78 


Kroeker, Wesley. Grace, Enid 
Program 1979- 


Langenwalter, J. H. Lorraine 
Ave., Wichita 

Education 1945-50 

Langenwalter, J. W. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 

Education 1905-08 

Secretary 1912 


Lehrman, H. Tabor, Newton 
Colonization 1910-11 


Lichti, John. Medford 

Education 1909-12 

Colonization 1910, 1913-14, and 1916 
Vice-president 1921-22 and 1924-26 


Linscheid, Mrs. Anna. Bethel 
College, N. Newton 
Historical 1963-68 


Linscheid, G. A. First, Newton 
Home Mission 1939-41 


Loewen, Esko. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Peace 1957-61 


Loewen, Peter. Brudertal, Hills- 
boro 
Colonization 1910 


Lohrentz, Harold C. Hebron, 
Buhler 
Home Mission 1960-62 


Lohrentz, Kenneth. Hebron, 
Buhler 
Retreat 1960 


Lohrentz, Vernon. First, Ran- 
som 

Education 1961-64 

Ministerial 1963-64 


Martens, A. M. Hebron, Buhler 
Relief 1918-23 


Martens, Delon. First, Hutchin- 
son 
Retreat 1976- 


Martens, Harry. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 

Peace 1950-55 

Education 1956-58 


Mast, Russell. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

Home Mission 1957-59 

Peace 1966-67 


Mast, Alma(Mrs. Russell). Bethel 
College, N. Newton 

Education 1966-67 

McKee, Wilma. Bethel, Hydro 

Retreat 1968-72 

Education 1973-78, 1980- 
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Metzker, Leonard. First, Hut- 
chinson 
Relief 1959-61 


Miller, Edmund J. First, Chris- 
tian 

Peace 1951-55 

Program 1965-67 


Miller, H. E. Deer Creek 
Secretary 1941-43 

Education 1947-52 

Deaconess 1956-57 

Credentials & Statistics 1960-62 


Miller, Leo L. First, Beatrice 
Peace 1956-61 

Vice-president 1965-66 
President 1967 


Miller, Marilyn. Arvada 
Ministerial 1976- 


Miller, Waldo. Inter-Mennonite, 
Hesston 
Evangelism 1974-79 


Mouttet, Paul. Brudertal, Hills- 
boro 
Relief 1915-19 


Moyer, Rosemary. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Credentials 1970-72 


Moyer, J. F. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Program 1921-26 


Moyer, M. S. Deer Creek 
Church Affairs 1903 


Mueller, Amelia. First, Halstead 
Education 1975-77 


Musselman, S. M. First, Pretty 
Prairie 

Home Mission 1934-37 

Nachtigal, Paul. Arvada 

Education 1968-73 


Neuenschwander, E. J. Hope- 
field, Moundridge 

Education 1931-33 

Relief 1943-45 


Neufeld, Adolf. Bethel, Inman 
Retreat 1971-73 
Neufeld, P. T. Bethel, Inman 


Home Mission 1948-53 and 1956-61 
Relief 1962-64 
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Neufeld, Peter. Bethany, King- 


man 
Education 1961-66 


Neufeld, Walter. Brudertal, 
Hillsboro 

Peace 1959-63 

Ministerial 1971-76 

President 1977-79 


Nickel, Arnold. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Home Mission 1958-63 

Ministerial 1963-64 

Nickel, Mrs. Arnold. Eden, 
Moundridge 

Credentials 1966 


Nickel, Bertha. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Secretary 1977 

Nickel, J. W. First, Hillsboro 

Education 1952-53 

Noll, Grant. Bethel, Hydro 

Evangelism 1978- 


Nyce, Howard. First, Pretty 
Prairie 

Home Mission 1954-57 

Pankratz, F. G. Lehigh 

Program 1919-21 


Pauls, Dewayne, First, Newton 
Treasurer 1970+ 


Pauls, Vernon. Bethel, Inman 
Retreat 1960 


Penner, Cor. Wehrlose, Beatrice 
Program 1914-16 
Deaconess 1920-24 


Penner, Douglas. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Life Enrichment 1979- 


Penner, Gerhard. Wehrlose, 
Beatrice 

Itinerant Preaching 1894-95 

Church Affairs 1903-14 

Penner, H. D. First, Hillsboro 

Education 1892, 1898, and 1900-02 

Deaconess 1912-17 

Program 1928-30 


Penner, Joh. K. Wehrlose, Bea- 
trice 
Education 1901-02 and 1908-14 


Penner, J. Wehrlose, Beatrice 
Itinerant Preaching 1892-93 
Education 1892-94 

Penner, J. II. Wehrlose, Beatrice 
Deaconess 1910-15 


Penner, Jacob W. Brudertal, 
Hillsboro 

Education 1887 and 1897 

Itinerant Preaching 1889-91 and 
1892-1913 


Peters, J. C. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Education 1907 

Secretary 1909-11 


Peters, Ralph. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 
Evangelism 1975- 


Plenert, J. Johannestal, Hillsbo- 
ro 
Relief 1905-13, 1919-24, and 1929-31 


Plenert, J. J. First, Hutchinson 
Home Mission 1932-35 
Peace 1934-35 


Quiring, A. First, Newton 
Program 1896 


Rahn, Ben. Inman 
Home Mission 1952-57 and 1967-69 
Peace 1960-65 


Ramseier, C. First, Hillsboro 
Education 1887 
Program 1887-88 


Ratzlaff, A. Hoffnungsau, Inman 
Program 1890 

Relief 1896-1911 

Church Affairs 1915-19 


Ratzlaff, J. Canton 

Canton 1877 

Education 1882-89 

Itinerant Preaching 1884-85 and 1889 


Ratzlaff, J. J. New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Program 1917-22 

Relief 1930-35 

Ratzlaff, Marlan. First, Chris- 
tian 

Retreat 1964-69 

Education 1972-77 


Ratzlaff, P. Hoffnungsau, Inman 
Canton 1977-78 


Ratzlaff, Richard. First, Hut- 
chinson 

Statistician 1948-51 

Peace 1964-69 

Vice-president 1970-71 

President 1972-73 

Home Mission 1977- 


Regier, A. J. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Education 1938-40 and 1942-43 


Regier, B. First, Newton 
Relief 1912-17 

Church Affairs 1918-19 
Home Mission 1920-23 
Deaconess 1924-29 


Regier, C. H. Zion, Elbing 
Education 1890 
Program 1890-91 


Regier, D. J. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 
Colonization 1910 


Regier, J. M. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

President 1938-39 

Home Mission 1940-42 

Peace 1945-47 


Regier, J. W. Zion, Elbing 
Relief 1894 and 1896-97 
Program 1903-05 


Regier, John Warren. West Zion, 
Moundridge 
Life Enrichment 1976-79 


Regier, P. K. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Secretary 1931-33 

Vice-president 1934 

Home Mission 1936-41 

Ministerial 1968-70 


Regier, Raymond. Hebron, 
Buhler 
Peace 1966-71 and 1979- 


Regier, Rosella. Faith, Newton 
Secretary 1974-76 

Vice-president 1978 

Program 1980- 

Regier, Walter. Meadow, Colby 
Program 1950-56 

Relief 1960-64 
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Reimer, A. B. Hoffnungsau, In- 
man 
Relief 1936-41 


Reimer, B. B. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Program 1899 and 1901-02 

Education 1903-05 


Reimer, H. Second, Beatrice 
Relief 1931-36 
Deaconess 1958-61 


Reimer, H. T. Wehrlose, Beatrice 
Deaconess 1926-31 and 1935 


Rempel, Dietrich. Hoffnungsau, 
Inman 

Retreat 1967-69 

President 1970-71 


Rempel, Sister Sarah. Beatrice 
Deaconess 1952-54 


Rempel, Wendel. First, Hutchin- 
son 

Retreat 1963-68 

Ministerial 1969-71 


Rich, Willis. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Peace 1941-44 


Richert, Anton. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 

Historical 1954-60 

Richert, D. H. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Education 1907-07 and 1909-13 


Richert, H. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Education 1877-84 and 1889-90 

Program 1877-81 

Canton 1878 

Itinerant Preaching 1880-83 and 
1889-90 


Richert, Irvin. Buhler 
Secretary 1958-59 
Education 1960-62 


Richert, P. H. Tabor, Newton 

President 1909-11, 1920-22, and 1932- 
34 

Church Affairs 1912-17 

Vice-president 1927 

Peace 1934-40 
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Richert, Sam. Lorraine Ave., Wi- 
chita 

Welfare Inst. 1975-77 


Riesen, H. First, Geary 

Program 1907-12 

Secretary 1917-18 

Home Mission 1922-27 

Rinner, Esther (Mrs. James). 
Bethel College, N. Newton 

Secretary 1969-70 

Credentials 1973-75 


Roth, Theo. Swiss, Whitewater 
Program 1936-39 


Rupp, Kenneth. First, Beatrice 
Peace 1970-73 


Ruth, Miss Marjorie. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Education 1946-47 


Sawatzky, Erick. Trinity, Hills- 
boro 

Evangelism 1973-75 

Sawatzky, Victor. First, Hut- 
chinson 

Home Mission 1951-54 

Secretary 1963-65 

Credentials 1972-74 


Schmidt, A. G. Medford 
Program 1944-49 


Schmidt, August. New Hopedale, 
Meno 
Education 1951-52 and 1954-58 


Schmidt, Dennis. First, Newton 
Evangelism 1976-77 


Schmidt, H. B. Tabor, Newton 

Peace 1947-52, 1954-59, and 1978 

Schmidt, H. U. New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Relief 1932-37 

Historical 1953 


Schmidt, John D. Buhler 
Welfare Inst. 1970-75 


Schmidt, John F. Buhler 
Peace 1941 

Statistician 1952-57 
Credentials & Statistics 1958-63 


Schmidt, LeRoy. First, Hillsboro 
Retreat 1969 


Schmidt, Randall. Southern 
Hills, Topeka 

Home Mission 1974-79 

Schmidt, Mrs. Roland. Bergthal, 
Pawnee Rock 

Education 1968 


Schmidt, Vyron. First, Newton 
Program 1978 


Schmidt, Waldo O. Goessel 
Education 1954-57 


Schrag, Edwin J. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 
Welfare Inst. 1968-73 


Schrag, Gary. Rainbow Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Home Mission 1968-70 

Schrag, Gordon. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Retreat 1970-71 

Schrag, James. Tabor, Newton 

Education 1977- 


Schrag, John O. McPherson 

Peace 1980- 

Schrag, Lois. Kingman 

Secretary 1978-79 

Schrag, Marie. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Evangelism 1975-79 


Schrag, Menno. First, Newton 
Historical 1954-58 


Schrag, Myron. Faith, Newton 
President 1968-69 
Peace 1972 


Schrag, Robert. First, Newton 
Historical 1967-72 


Schrag, Willard. New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Retreat 1969-74 

Ministerial 1976- 


Shelly, Maynard. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Peace 1974-79 


Siebert, Roger. Inman 

Peace 1966 

Siemens, Curt. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 

Historical 1969-74 


Smith, Sister Lena Mae. First, 
Newton 
Deaconess 1951-56 


Smucker, J.N. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Peace 1937-41 


Smucker, Stanley. Trinity, Okla- 
homa City 
Peace 1973-77 


Sommer, John. Faith, Newton 
Education 1978- 


Sommer, Otto. Bethel College 
Treasurer 1953-61 


Sprunger, Keith. Bethel College 
Education 1967-68 


Standingwater, Robert. Bethel, 
Hammon 
Welfare Inst. 1974-79 


Stoneback, George. Lorraine 
Ave., Wichita 
Education 1954-56 and 1959 


Stuckey, Ted. Covenant, Hesston 
Peace 1979- 


Stucky, Dale. Lorraine Ave., 
Wichita 
Peace 1975-77 


Stucky, Edith. First, McPherson 
Peace 1976- 


Stucky, Edwin R. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Retreat 1963-66 

Stucky, Evelyn M. Hopefield 

Evangelism 1980- 


Stucky, Harley. Bethel College 
Education 1951-56 

Program 1958-62 

Ministerial 1971-76 


Stucky, Jacob. Hopefield, Moun- 
dridge 

Education 1877-91 

Canton 1877-78 

Program 1882-83 


Stucky, Jeanette. Kingman 
Retreat 1974-78 

Stucky, Willard. Deer Creek 
Home Mission 1964-67 
Program 1969-73 
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Stucky, Mrs. Willard. Calvary, 
Liberal 

Education 1969-73 

Program 1974-79 

Credentials 1974-75 

Secretary 1980- 


Suderman, David H. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Program 1967-69 


Suderman, J. M. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 

President 1923-24 

Deaconess 1928-33 

Home Mission 1935-38 


Sudermann, H. Emmaus, White- 
water 

Education 1879-84 

Itinerant Preaching 1880 

Relief 1894-95 


Sudermann, L. Emmaus, White- 
water 

Education 1877-89 

Canton 1878 

Program 1882-83 


Thierstein, J. R. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 

Education 1822-27, 1929-34, and 1936- 
39 

Thieszen, Carl. First, Ransom 

Education 1976- 


Thieszen, Harold. Buhler 
Ministerial 1965-69 


Thimm, Joh. Wehrlose, Beatrice 
Program 1892-93 


Toevs, Mrs. Novalis. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 
Historical 1965-70 


Toews, H. Emmaus, Whitewater 
Canton 1878 


Toews, J. First, Newton 

Church Affairs 1892-98 and 1901-02 

Deaconess 1905-07 

Toews, Jacob R. First, Newton 

Education 1885-91 

Program 1885, 1887-88, 1893, 1895, 
1897-1900, and 1906-11 

Secretary 1886, 1889, 1891, 1892, and 
1895-96 

Itinerant Preaching 1890-91 
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Tschetter, P. P. First, Pretty 
Prairie 

Program 1940-42 

Home Mission 1943-45 


Tschetter, Richard. Pretty 
Prairie 

Evangelism 1980- 

Unrau, William. Deer Creek 

Peace 1955-56 


Unruh, Albert J. Grace, Enid 
Program 1949-51 and 1957-61 


Unruh, D. D. Hoffnungsau, In- 
man 
Program 1902 and 1927-32 


Unruh, H. T. First, Hillsboro 
Peace 1942-45 
Vice-president 1943-45 


Unruh, P. H. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Program 1912-17 

Home Mission. 1920-24 and 1929-34 

Peace 1936 


Unruh, Robert E. Kingman 
Retreat 1960 


Unruh, W. F. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Home Mission 1942-47 

Unruh, Mrs. Willard. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 

Credentials & Statistics 1962-65 

van der Smissen, T. A. Hebron, 
Buhler 

Secretary 1939-40 


von Reisen, Ronald. Walton 

Statistician 1943-47 

Secretary 1944-46 

von Steen, Hein. D. Wehrlose, 
Beatrice 

Colonization 1910 

Voran, C. J. Bethany, Kingman 

Relief 1920-22 

Voth, Alfred. First, Newton 

Life Enrichment 1976-77 

Voth, Mrs. Carl R. Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton 

Education 1957-61 

Voth, C. H. Hoffnungsau, Inman 

Deaconess 1934-39 


Voth, H. R. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Deaconess 1905-11 

Relief 1924-29 


Voth, Harold. Burrton 
Home Mission 1972-74 
Education 1978- 


Voth, J. J. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 

Education 1933-38 

Peace 1934-35 

Home Mission 1946-50 


Voth, Lawrence. Faith, Newton 
Evangelism 1978-75 


Voth, Mrs. Leo. Grace Hill, 
Whitewater 
Historical 1957-62 


Voth, P. R. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Education 1899 and 1924-29 

Program 1933-35 


Voth, Mrs. Waldo O. Alexander- 
wohl, Goessel 
Education 1970-74 


Waltner, Arthur. First, Pretty 
Prairie 
Home Mission 1966-71 


Waltner, Erland. Bethel College, 
N. Newton 
Program 1952-54 


Waltner, Harris. West Zion, 
Moundridge 

Education 19538 

Vice-president 1955 


Waltner, James. Tabor, Newton 
Peace 1958-60 
Retreat 1960-63 


Ward, Frank. Rainbow Blvd., 
Kansas City 
Life Enrichment 1980- 


Warkentin, A. First, Newton 
Home Mission 1930-32 and 1941-42 
Education 1935-37 

Vice-president 1938-40 

Weber, Ralph. Beatrice 
Deaconess 1956-57 

Vice-president 1959-60 

President 1961-63 


Wedel, Mrs. Arthur. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Historical 1959-64 

Credentials 1967-73 

Wedel, C. C. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 


Deaconess 1908-13, 1922-27, and 1936- 


41 
Vice-president 1914-15 and 1920 
President 1918-19 and 1928-30 
Peace 1936 


Wedel, C. H. First, Halstead 
Education 1892-94 and 1898-1902 
Deaconess 1905 


Wedel, D. C. First, Halstead 

Statistician 1937-42 

Education 1940-41, 1946-47, 1957-59, 
and 1967-72 

Vice-president 1942 

President 1943-45 

Home Mission 1951-56 


Wedel, P. A. Alexanderwohl, 
Goessel 

Home Mission 1945-50 

Deaconess 1962-65 


Wedel, P. J. Bethel College, N. 
Newton 
Education 1918-23 and 1928-30 


Wedel, Phil. Eden, Moundridge 
Program 1931-35 


Wedel, P. P. First, Christian 
Education 1913-18 

Itinerant Preaching 1919 

Home Mission 1920-27 
Vice-president 1930-31 

Peace 1934-35 

President 1935-37 


Wedel, P. T. Schoental, Kismet 
Colonization 1917 


Weinbrenner, Reynold. Bethel 
College, N. Newton 

Peace 1942 

Program 1945-47 


Wiebe, Andreas. Wehrlose, Bea- 
trice 
Treasurer, 1892-1904 
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Wiebe, H. Wehrlose, Beatrice 
Deaconess 1916-19 


Wiebe, Herbert. First, Hillsboro 
Home Mission 1963-65 


Wiebe, Leonard. Faith, Newton 
Home Mission 1975- 


Wiebe, Sister Magdelene. Bea- 
trice 
Deaconess 1943-44 


Wiebe, Richard C. Beatrice 
Deaconess 1946-51 


Wiens, Norma. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Home Mission 1976- 

Willmore, Diane. New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Home Mission, 1980- 


Wilson, Larry. Grace, Enid 
Home Mission 1968-72 


Woelk, Lamont. Hoffnungsau, 
Inman 

Education 1960-64 

Retreat 1965-67 and 1972-75 

Peace 1978- 


Yoder, James. Faith, Newton 
Retreat 1971-76 


Zehr, Marvin. West Zion, Moun- 
dridge 

Retreat 1965-70 

Zehr, Jeannie (Mrs. Marvin). 
West Zion, Moundridge 

Evangelism 1963-74 


Compiler’s Note: This list includes 
the members of standing committees 
and officers of the Kansas and 
Western District Conferences. Since 
ministers often served several 
congregations, whenever possible the 
congregation given is that served 
when the minister was first elected to 
office. The dates indicate the years in 
each position; for example, 1973-75 
signifies a three-year term from 
October 1973 to October 1976. The list 
is current to Session 89, 1980. 
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Appendix 5 


Western District Ministers 


1. Arvada Mennonite Church, P. K. Regier, 1953-54 


Arvada 

Donald Wismer, 1957-61 
Walter H. Dyck, 1962-65 
Peter J. Ediger, 1965- 
Marilyn Miller, 1975- 


2. New Friedensberg Menno- 
nite Church, Vona 
H. U. Schmidt, 1918-24 
A. L. Boese, 1925-27 
J.J. Boese, 1927-28 
J. H. Epp, 1927-50 

(itinerant) 
Lamont Woelk, 1951 
(summer) 
Leonard Ewert, 1952 
J. W. Bergen, 1956-63 


3. Arlington Mennonite 
Church, Arlington 
J. P. Linscheid, 1901-37 
George Kopper, 1937-44 
Ronald von Riesen, 1945-48 
John F. Schmidt, 1949-64 


4, Buhler Mennonite Church, 
Buhler 
P. R. Voth, 1920-33 
A. J. Dyck, 1924 
(interim) 
J. M. Suderman, 1933-38 
John F. Schmidt, 1939-41 
A. E. Kreider, 1941-42 
(interim) 
Henry Fransen, 1942-53 


(interim) 
Irvin E. Richert, 1954-61 
P. K. Regier, 1961-62 
(interim) 
Harold D. Thieszen, 1962-70 
Marlin Kim, 1970-71 
David C. Wedel, 1971-72 
John H. Braun, 1972-76 
Abe Krause, 1976- 


. Hebron Mennonite Church, 


Buhler 

Bernhard Buhler, 1897-1906 
Cornelius Froese, 1879-1902 
David Penner, 1879-1895 
Peter Lohrentz, 1888-1924 
Abraham M. Martens, 1900- 
1925 

Jacob B. Dick, 1900-1917 

J. H. Langenwalter, 1925 
P. E. Franz, 1925-1929 

R. S. Goertz, 1930-31 

P. E. Franz, 1931-36 

J. M. Regier, 1936-37 

T. A. van der Smissen, 1937-46 
J. W. Nickel, 1947-48 

Elbert Koontz, 1948-53 

Leo Driedger, 1954 

Martin Schrag, 1954 

O’Ray Graber, 1954-64 

Curt Siemens, 1964-67 
Marlin Kim, 1967-70 
Kenneth Shelly, 1971-75 


H. B. Schmidt, 1975-76 
Harold Graber, 1976- 


. First Mennonite Church, 
Burns 
Henry W. Goossen, 1944-51 
Martin F. Claasen, 1951-53 
Gerhard M. Peters, 1953-59 
Theodore E. Roth, 1959-66 
Andrew Shelly, 1967 
(interim) 
David Adrian, 1968 
(interim) 
T. A. van der Smissen, 1969 
(interim) 
Joe Chapman, 1971-75 
Abe Friesen, 1975-76 
Allen White, 1978 
(interim) 
Harold Burkholder, 1979- 
. Burrton Mennonite Church, 
Burrton 
H. P. Krehbiel, 1907-37 
Walter H. Dyck, 1936-40 
Jacob J. Regier, 1940-43 
Arnold A. Epp, 1943-49 
Roy Henry, 1949-50 
Abe H. Peters, 1951-56 
Gideon Yoder, 1956-63 
James Gingerich, 1964-71 
Fred Heese, 1971-73 
James Gundy, 1973- 
. Meadow Mennonite Church, 
Colby 
John H. Epp, 1937-43 
H. D. Goossen, 1944-45 
Wm. C. Voth, 1945-48 
Walter H. Regier, 1949-54 
J. W. Bergen, 1955-63 
Raymond Unruh, 1964-70 
. Zion Mennonite Church, 
Elbing 
Peter Dyck, 1883-85 
C. H. Regier, 1885-1922 
J. W. Regier, 1892-1939 
(assistant) 
John P. Andres, 1917-32 
' (assistant) 
H. J. Dyck, 1920-51 
C. J. Dyck, 1952-54 
Waldo W. Kaufman, 1956-63 
Harold Graber, 1964-75 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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D. C. Wedel, 1975-76 

(interim) 
David Braun, 1976- 
First Mennonite Church, 
Fredonia 
Henry Thiessen, 1945-48 
Helmuth Dyck, 1949 
Gordon Neuenschwander, 1950- 
ae 
Willard Schrag, 1955-60 
Abe H. Peters, 1960-65 


Alexanderwohl Mennonite 

Church, Goessel 

Heinrich Richert, 1859-95 
(assistant) 

Jacob Buller, 1869-1896 

Heinrich Goertz, 1868-1898 


(assistant) 

Jacob Richert, 1876-1910 
(assistant) 

Peter Pankratz, 1876-92 
(assistant) 

Peter Unrau, 1877-1903 
(assistant) 

Peter Buller, 1896-1920 
(assistant) 

Peter H. Richert, 1896-1908 
(assistant) 


Peter Balzer, 1896-1909 

Cornelius C. Wedel, 1897-1954 
(assistant) 

Peter R. Voth, 1898-1920 
(assistant) 

P. P. Buller, 1905-1920 
(assistant) 

Heinrich Banman, 1910-1915 

Jacob J. Banman, 1912-43 
(assistant) 

Frank G. Pankratz, 1912 
(assistant, ordained evange- 
list) 

Peter H. Unruh, 1915-43 

Phillip A. Wedel, 1944-60 

Aaron Epp, 1961-70 

Ronald Krehbiel, 1970-78 

C. Nevin Miller, 1978-79 
(interim) 

Ronald Krehbiel, 1979-81 

Goessel Mennonite Church, 

Goessel 

Peter Buller, 1920-56 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ike 
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P. P. Buller, 1920-44 

Orlin F. Frey, 1950-53 

Leo L. Miller, 1954-60 

Levi H. Koehn, 1960-68 
Henry W. Goossen, 1968-78 
Darrell Ediger, 1979- 


Tabor Mennonite Church, 

Newton 

P. H. Richert, 1908-46 

H. B. Schmidt, 1940-58 

James H. Waltner, 1958-68 

John Gaeddert, 1968-72 

Albert Gaeddert, 1972-73 
(interim) 

James Schrag, 1978- 


Mennonite Church (Sher- 
man Co.), Goodland 
No resident pastors 


Greensburg Mennonite 
Church, Greensburg 

C. J. Dirks, 1916-338 

R. Schmidt, 1932-34 


Faith Mennonite Church, 
Greensburg 

Dennis Smith, 1947-48 

Ferd Ediger, 1948-50 

Curt Boese, 1950-53 

Vernon Lohrentz, 1953-57 
Peter Ratzlaff, 1959-60 

W. F. Unruh, 1960-62 


First Mennonite Church, 

Halstead 

Val. Krehbiel, 1875-79 

David Goerz, 1878-97 

Chr. Krehbiel, 1879-1909 

J. H. Langenwalter, 1905-09 

J. E. Amstutz, 1911-21 

H. T. Unruh, 1922-36 

D. C. Wedel, 1936-41 

A. E. Kreider, 1941-42 

D. C. Wedel, 1942-47 

Loris Habegger, 1947-54 

Roland Goering, 1954-61 

Peter W. Goering, 1961-62 
(interim) 

Arnold Funk, 1962-67 

Melvin Schmidt, 1967-70 

Robert D. Suderman, 1971-78 

Henry Goossen, 1978- 


18. Einsiedel Mennonite 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Church, Hanston 

Johann P. Miller, 1885-1915 

Christian E. Hirschler, 1915-28 

J. W. Bergen, 1928-33 

T. A. van der Smissen, 1934-37 

H. S. Bechtel, 1937-45 

Harry Albrecht, 1947-52 

Henry Goossen, 1952-55 

Menno J. Ediger, 1955-56 

Ben W. Krahn, 1956-58 

W. Harley King, 1958-64 

Rod Sawatsky, 1964-65 
(interim) 

Garman H. Wedel, 1965-75 

Willard Schrag, 1975- 


Covenant Mennonite 
Church, Hesston 
Doris Alwine, 1976-78 
Ted Stuckey, 1976-79 
Jim Yoder, 1976-78 
Ron Brunk, 1978- 
Phyllis Yoder, 1978-79 
Karl Swartz, 1979 

Joe Hostetler, 1979- 


Garden Township Church, 
Hesston 

S. S. Baumgartner, 1890-1910 
A. A. Sommer, 1912 

H. P. Peters, 1914-16 

N. R. Kaufman, 1917-23 

J. M. Janzen, 1926-32 

A. J. Dirks, 1935-48 

Victor Graber, 1950-55 

Virgil R. Dirks, 1956-57 
Clayton Goertzen, 1958-61 
Marvin Wall, 1962-66 
Leonard Harder, 1966-69 


Hesston Inter-Mennonite 
Fellowship, Hesston 
Gideon G. Yoder, 1969-71 
Waldo E. Miller, 1972- 
Brudertal Congregation 
(Marion Co.), Hillsboro 
Wm. Ewert, 1874-1887 
Jacob Funk, Jr., 1877-1906 
Jacob W. Penner, 1881-1916 
Leonhard Bartel, 1881-? 
Benjamin Unruh, 1882-95 
Wilhelm J. Ewert, 1891-1928 
Abraham Balzer, 1902-08 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Paul Mouttet, 1911-35 
David Goertz, 1924-32 
John P. Suderman, 1925-30 
Arnold E. Funk, 1931-56 
Walter Neufeld, 1956-65 


First Mennonite Church, 
Hillsboro 
J. S. Hirschler, 1884-1907 
Christian Ramselier, 1887-97 
H. D. Penner, 1897-1913 
H. P. Peters, 1908-? 
(assistant) 
John H. Epp, 1914-41 
H. T. Unruh, 1942-52 
J. W. Nickel, 1952-54 
Elbert Koontz, 1954-67 
Duane Flaming, 1968 
(interim) 
A. E. Funk, 1968 
(interim) 
Roland Goering, 1969-76 
Edward M. Springer, 1977- 
Johannesthal Mennonite 
Church-II, Hillsboro 
Joh. Gerbrandt, 1892-1905 
Henry H. Bartel, 1892-1905 


Johannesthal Mennonite 
Church-II, Hillsboro 
Benjamin Unruh, 1875-1882 
Gerhard P. Nickel, 1879-92 
John D. Bartel, 1879-97 
J. Gerbrand, 1886-92 
John Ewert, 1886-92 
John Plenert, 1893-1937 
Henry H. Bartel, 1905-? 
S. M. Musselman, 1937-38 
John M. Regier, 1939-51 
Roy Henry, 1951-54 
Delton Franz, 1954-55 
J.J. Voth, 1956 
(interim) 
Esko Loewen, 1956-60 
Henry W. Goossen, 1960-65 
Trinity Mennonite Church, 
Hillsboro 
John Thiessen, 1965-66 
Victor Sawatzky, 1967-72 
Loris Habegger, 1973 
(interim) 
Erick Sawatzky, 1973-76 
Melvin Friesen, 1976-79 


“ite 


28. 


29. 
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Albert Gaeddert, 1979-80 
(interim) 

Heinz and Dorothea Janzen, 

1980- 


First Mennonite Church, 
Hutchinson 
H. J. Dyck, 1914-16 
H. T. Unruh, 1917-21 
John J. Plenert, 1922-25 
Alvin van der Smissen, 1926 
P. J. Wiens, 1926-27 
John J. Plenert, 1927-36 
Clyde H. Dirks, 1936-45 
Victor Sawatzky, 1946-53 
Leonard Metzker, 1954-63 
Wendell Rempel, 1963-67 
Arnold Funk, 1967-68 
(interim) 
Richard Ratzlaff, 1968- 
Bethel Mennonite Church, 
Inman 
Jacob Klassen, 1875-79 
Abraham Wiens, 1875-1888 
Heinrich Toews, 1875-1912 
Gerhard Ensz, 1876-1881 
Abraham Isaac, 1881-1888 
Martin Doerksen, 1881-1895 
Heinrich Wiens, 1893-1897 
Klaus Kroeker, 1894-1936 
Solomon Ediger, 1898-1909 
Jacob Pauls, 1907-1919 
B. A. Wiens, 1910-1914 
A. P. Neufeld, 1910-1933 
Peter T. Neufeld, 1920-1960 
Dietrich Friesen, 1930-1952 
Jacob H. Ediger, 1930-57 
Philip A. Wedel, 1960-67 
T. A. van der Smissen, 1967-68 
Paul Isaak, 1968-81 


Hoffnungsau Mennonite 

Church, Inman 

Dietrich Gaeddert, 1876-1900 

Abraham Ratzlaff, 1902-25 

A. J. Dyck, 1925-46 

Albert Gaeddert, 1946-59 

P. K. Regier, 1959-60 
(interim) 

Lamont Woelk, 1961-65 

Alvin van der Smissen, 1966 
(interim) 

Dietrich Rempel, 1967-72 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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Frank R. Keller, 1973-78 

Albert Gaeddert, 1978-79 
(interim) 

Glendon Klaassen, 1979-81 

Inman Mennonite Church, 

Inman 

Abr. Albrecht, 1920-22 

John D. Epp, 1923-25 

H. P. Peters, 1925-26 
(interim) 

D. C. Ewert, 1926-31 

J.P. Balzer, 1931-35 

J. E. Kaufman, 1936-47 

Aaron J Epp, 1947-49 

Wm. Wilkinson, 1949-50 

Ben Rahn, 1950-62 

Edwin R. Stucky, 1962-63 
(interim) 

Roger Siebert, 1963-67 

Ben Friesen, 1967- _ 

Ecumenikos, Kansas City 

Terry Woodbury, 1973- 

Phyllis Southard, 1980- 


Rainbow Blvd. Mennonite 

Church, Kansas City 

Stan Bohn, 1957-66 

Don Houts, 1966-67 
(interim) 

Gary Schrag, 1967-71 

Don Houts, 1971-72 
(interim) 

Ken Rupp, 1972-74 

Carl Bangs, 1974-75 
(interim) 

John Stoneking, 1974-75 
(interim) 

Frank G. Ward, 1975- 


Bethany Mennonite Church, 


Kingman 

Christian J. Voran, 1907-25 
Solomon Mouttet, 1925-31 
B. H. Janzen, 1982-34 


E. J. Neuenschwander, 1935-45 


Herbert Miller, 1946-49 
Frank Loewen, 1949-52 
P. P. Tschetter, 1952-60 
Peter J. Neufeld, 1960-69 
Peter Funk, 1969-73 
Kingman Mennonite 
Church, Kingman 
Peter Funk, 1973-76 


35. 


36. 


37. 


Willard Stucky, 1976-77 
(interim) 
Harold Miller, 1978- 
Zion Mennonite Church, 
Kingman 
J.J. Kaufman, 1932-34 
D. B. Ediger, 1934 
D. C. Ewert, 1934-35 
J. R. Duerksen, 1935-37 
Theodore Epp, 1938-39 
J. R. Barkman, 1940-41 
Jacob Unruh, 1941-42 
Ben Rahn, 1942-43 
J. H. Epp, 1943-47 
Wm. G. Unrau, 1948-51 
Ramon H. Jantz, 1951-53 
J.J. Voth, 1953 
Boyd Bonebrake, 1954-58 
Milton Ewert, 1959-61 
Donovan Unruh, 1962-63 
Kenneth Smoker, 1963-65 
Peter Neufeld, 1965-66 
(6 months) 
Herbert Miller, 1966-70 
Sanford King, 1970-73 


Schoental Mennonite 
Church, Kismet 

F. T. Wedel, 1916-22? 
Peter Stoll, 1924-25? 

Peter B. Kopper, 1926-30 
Rudolph Schmidt, 1930-36 
Abraham Albrecht, 1936-37 
Rudolph Schmidt, 1937-42 
Victor Graber, 1942-45 
Homer Sperling, 1948-54 
Leonard Ewert, 1954-56 
Harold Jantzen, 1956-59 


Lehigh Mennonite Church, 


Lehigh 

C. C. Heidebrecht, 1901 

P. J. Krause, 1901-16 

F. G. Pankratz, 1917-25 

U. D. Wiebe, 1925 

Gustav Frey, 1926-29 

Gerhard Friesen, 1931-37 

B. H. Janzen, 1937-48 

Peter W. Goering, 1949-60 

Wm. Penner, 1961 
(interim) 

Henry Isaac, 1962-63 
(interim) 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42, 


Reuben Krehbiel, 1964-65 

Peter W. Goering, 1966-77 

Ernst Harder, 1978 
(interim) 

Waldo Kaufman, 1978- 


Calvary Mennonite Church, 
Liberal 
Harold H. Jantzen, 1959-62 
Richard Ratzlaff, 1963-68 
Willard Stucky, 1968-74 
David Braun, 1974-77 
Benno Toevs, 1978 
H. B. Schmidt, 

(interim) 
Loyd Schroeder, 1979- 


First Mennonite Church, 

McPherson 

Roland R. Goering, 1944-54 

Abe Wiebe, 1954-55 
(interim) 

Henry W. Goossen, 1955-60 

Curt Siemens, 1960-64 
(interim) 

Peter W. Goering, 1964-65 
(Interim) 

Arlin Claassen, 1965-69 

Alvin Beachy, 1969 
(interim) 

Ernest Porzelius, 1969-77 

Allan F. Martin, 1978 


Manhattan Mennonite Fel- 
lowship, Manhattan 

Rosie Epp, 1978 

Michael Klassen, 1978- 


Nebo Mennonite Church 
(Meade Co.), Meade 
B. A. Wiens, 1913-23? 


Ebenfeld Fellowship, Mon- 
tezuma 

Frank Wedel, 1916-21 
Abr. A. Schmidt, 1921-29 
Rudolph Schmidt, 1930-38 
Abr. H. Schmidt, 1939-42 
Victor Graber, 1942-45 
Homer Sperling, 1948-54 
Joe Goossen, 1955 
Leonard Ewert, 1956-58 
Lyman Sprunger, 1960-65 
Wilbert E. Goertz, 1965-69 
Frank Thomas, 1972-76 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 
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Canton (Emmanuel) Menno- 

nite Church, Moundridge 

Tobias P. Wedel, 1878-1919 
(except 1904-07) 

Tobias P. Unruh, 1878-1900 

Joh. Ratzlaff, 1880-95 

John J. Stucky, 1919-28 

G. A. Linscheid, 1939-41 

W. C. Voth, 1942-43 

Garman Wedel, 1943-63 

C. B. Friesen, 1966-76 


Eden Mennonite Church, 
Moundridge 
Peter M. Krehbiel, 1895-1925 
C. J. Goering, 1895-37 
Peter Stucky, 1895-1915 
Phil A. Wedel, 1925-36 
Walter Gering, 1937-50 
Peter J. Dyck, 1950-57 
Arnold Nickel, 1957-66 
Henry A. Fast, 1966-67 
Henry A. Fast & Wendell 

Rempel, 1967-71 
Walter Neufeld, 1971- 
First (Christian) Mennonite 
Church, Moundridge 
Valentine Krehbiel, 1878-1902 
John Rupp, 1880-84 
William Galle, 1880-88 
John C. Goering, 1902-17 
Andrew Kaufman, 1902-03 
P. P. Wedel, 1917-50 
Edmund Miller, 1951-60 
Ed. R. Stucky, 1960 

(4 months, interim) 
Floyd Quenzer, 1960-61 
Ralph Weber, 1961-65 
Robert R. Coon, 1965-71 
James Gingerich, 1971- 


Hoffnungsfeld Mennonite 
Church, Moundridge 
Jacob Stucky, 1874-93 

Jacob D. Goering, 1874-95 
Peter M. Krehbiel, 1882-95 
Dietrich Gaeddert, 1893-97 
N. R. Kaufman, 1895-1918 
John J. Stucky, 1895-1918 
Christian Voran, 1895-1907 
Gustav Ensz, 1918-27 

J. B. Epp, 1928-29 

EK. J. Neuenschwander, 1929-34 
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47. 


48. 
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John C. Kaufman, 1937-39 
J. B. Epp, 1940-41 

Gustav Frey, 1943-47 
Peter W. Voran, 1948-51 
Archie Kliewer, 1953-55 
Ben Friesen, 1955-58 

H. B. Schmidt, 1959-70 
Andrew Shelly, 1971-77 
Eldon Graber, 1978- 


West Zion Mennonite 

Church, Moundridge 

William Galle, 1888-1915 

J. C. Peters, 1908-12 
(assistant) 

J. M. Suderman, 1913-19 

J. P. Baehr, 1919-20 
(interim) 

J. M. Suderman, 1920-21 

D. J. Brand, 1922-26 

J.J. Plenert, 1926 

P. K. Regier, 1927-41 

W. F. Unruh, 1941-49 

John B. Graber, 1950-53 

Harris Waltner, 1953-63 

Ed. R. Stucky, 1963-64 
(interim) 

Marvin Zehr, 1964-75 

Harold Thieszen, 1975-81 

Ron Krehbiel, 1981- 


Faith Mennonite Church, 
Newton 


W. F. Unruh and Harold Regier, 


1958 
(interim) 
Howard G. Nyce, 1958-61 
John Thiessen, 1961-62 
(interim) 
Victor Sawatzky, 1962-68 
Myron Schrag, 1968-73 
John Duerksen, 1974 
(interim) 
Leonard Wiebe, 1974- 
First Mennonite Church, 
Newton 


Leonard Sudermann, 1877-1886 


Peter Claassen, 1878-1901 


Abraham Suderman, 1880-1902 


Bernhard Regier, Sr., 1880-92 
Jacob Toews, 1884-1917 
Jacob R. Toews, 1884-1912 
Johann Epp, 1893-1922 


50. 


51. 


52. 


Bernhard Regier, 1903-40 

John E. Entz, 1903-46 

Abraham Warkentin, 1924-44 

Daniel J. Unruh, 1944-54 

Arnold A. Epp, 1955-70 

Paul Isaak, 1965-68 
(associate) 

Robert Suderman, 1970 
(interim) 

Albert H. Epp, 1971-80 

Andrew Shelly, 1980- 
(interim) 

New Creation Fellowship, 

Newton 

Jake Pauls, 1973- 

Steve Schmidt, 1973- 

Lynn Loucks, 1975- 


Friedenstal Mennonite 
Church, North Lehigh 
Daniel Schmidt, 1900-13 
H. H. Schmidt, 1914-39 
Walter Regier, 1943-45 
Harvey Jantz, 1947-56 
Abe Peters, 1957-60 
A. J. Dirks, 1962 
(interim) 
J. W. Bergen, 1963-69 
Sylvester Dirks, 1969-70 
Laverne Loewens, 1972-73 
Waldo Harder, 1974 
Harold Graber, 1975-77 
Homer George, 1977-79 
Edward J. Wiebe, 1979- 


Bethel College Mennonite 

Church, North Newton 

David Goerz, 1899-1911 

J. W. Kliewer, 1912-25 

Henry A. Fast, 1925-30 

J. H. Langenwalter, 1931-32 

J. W. Kliewer, 1932-35 

J. N. Smucker, 1936-41 

Lester Hostetler, 1942-52 

Harold Buller, 1952-57 

Russell Mast, 1957-68 

Esko Loewen, 1968-77 

Lloyd L. Ramseyer, 1969-71 

John Esau, 1971- 

Robert J. Carlson, 1960-64 
(associate) 

Kenneth Shelly, 1964-68 
(associate) 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


Ernst Harder, 1977-79 
(visitation) 

Donald Kaufman, 1980- 
(visitation) 

Marilyn Klaus, 1977-81 
(youth) 


Jubilee Mennonite Church, 
North Newton 

No ministers 

Bergthal Mennonite 
Church, Pawnee Rock 
Abraham Siebert, 1876-? 
Tobias Unruh, 1876-? 

Jacob Koehn, ?-87 

David A. Schmidt, 1885-95 
Henry Dirks, 1878-? 

Tobias Dirks, 1878-? 

Peter H. Dirks, 1877-1924 
Henry Siebert, 1877-86 
Jacob A. Schmidt, 1889-1905 
Jacob B. Schmidt, 1910-48 
John E. Kaufman, 1948-52 
Victor Sawatzky, 1953-62 
Gary G. Stenson, 1962-69 
Gerhard Peters, 1969- 


First Mennonite Church, 

Pretty Prairie 

J. J. Flickinger, 1884-1914 

John G. Graber, 1887-1914 

J. B. Epp, 1919-21 

N. W. Banman, 1922-25 

J. W. Lohrenz, 1925-32 

S. M. Musselman, 1932-37 

P. P. Tschetter, 1937-48 

Howard G. Nyce, 1948-58 

Elmer Friesen, 1958-61 

P.sPs Tsechetter,.1961-62 
(interim) 

Ben Rahn, 1962-70 

Curt Siemens, 1970-71 
(interim) 

Peter Voran, 1971-77 

Richard Tschetter, 1977- 

First Mennonite Church, 

Ransom 

Jacob Aeby, 1889-1911 


Abraham Ummel, 1889-1921 


C. P. Ummel, 1921-23 
Adolf Friesen, 1925-26 


J. W. Bergen, 1927-33 


A. L. Jantzen, 1934-37 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 
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Abraham Albrecht, 1937-43 
Elmer Ummel, 1944-45 
Dennis Smith, 1948-52 
Lamont Woelk, 1952-55 
Herbert Dalke, 1955-56 
Reuben Siemens, 1957-60 
Vernon Lohrenz, 1960-62 
P. K. Regier, 1962-68 
Garman H. Wedel, 1968-75 
Willard Schrag, 1975- 


Ebenflur Mennonite 

Church, Syracuse 

Peter Heidebrecht, 1908-14? 

Southern Hills Mennonite 

Church, Topeka 

Floyd Bartel, 1956-65 

Lamont Woelk, 1965-79 

Louis Goertz, 1979-80 
(interim) 

Ron Flaming, 1980- 

Walton Mennonite Church, 

Walton 

Jake Enns, 1942 

Ronald von Riesen, 1942-46 

Gerhard Friesen, 1946 

C. B. Friesen, 1946-49 

John J. Voth, 1950 

Erwin Goering, 1951-53 

Peter Dirksen, 1953 

Curt Boese, 1953-61 

Wesley Jantz, 1961-65 

Jurgen Schonwetter, 1965-67 

Reuben Dirks, 1967 

Egon Enns, 1967-68 

Ted Roth, 1968 

P. K. Regier, 1968-70 

Herbert Miller, 1970-73 

Ralph Weber, 1974-77 

Paul Koehler, 1977- 

Emmaus Mennonite 

Church, Whitewater 

Leonard Suderman, 1876-1900 

Abraham Suderman, 1876-80 

Peter Dyck, 1876-1883 

Gustav Harder, 1884-1923 

Eduard Claassen, 1884-1902 

J. P. Andres, 1893-1905 

H. M. Wiebe, 1902-05 

B. W. Harder, 1902-39 

Henry Thiessen, Jr., 1908-39 

Bernhard Wiebe, 1911-21 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


J.C. Kaufman, 1939-48 

Henry Poettcker, 1949 
(interim) 

Walter H. Dyck, 1949-54 

Henry J. Dyck, 1954-55 
(interim) 

L. R. Amstutz, 1955-75 

Lubin Jantzen, 1976 
(interim) 

Alvin Kleinsasser, 1976- 


Gnadenberg Mennonite 
Church, Whitewater 
Johann Schroeder, 1875-99 
Andrew H. Harms, 1878-? 
Henry Nickel, 1879-? 

G. N. Harms, 1888-1941 
J.J. Voth, 1937-49 
Herbert Miller, 1949-62 
Edmund J. Miller, 1963-78 
Vernon Lohrenz, 1979- 


Swiss Mennonite Church, 
Whitewater 

John Roth, 1890-1927 

Ted Roth, 1925-54 

Dan U. Dalke, 1954-61 
Arnold Ensz, 1961-70 


Lorraine Ave. Mennonite 

Church, Wichita 

Arnold Funk, 1929-31 

C. E. Krehbiel, 1931-34 

Olin Krehbiel, 1934-37 

E. D. Schmidt, 1937-41 

P. E. Franz, 1941-45 

J. H. Langenwalter, 1945-50 

George S. Stoneback, 1950-60 

Paul L. Goering, 1960-69 

Curt Siemens, 1969-70 
(interim) 

Melvin D. Schmidt, 1970- 

Rosella Epp, 1978- 
(associate) 


Mennonite Church of the 
Servant, Wichita 
David Habegger, 1976- 


Palm Lake Mennonite 

Church (Calcasieu Co.), 

Lake Charles 

no ministers - leadership by 
John P. Schroeder 


66. 


67. 


68. 


Hoffnungsau Church, 
Cuauhtemoc, Chich., Mexico 
Jacob Janzen, 1942-46 

Frank P. Dyck, 1947-49 

Peter Redekop, 1951 

Floyd Bartel, 1952 

B. H. Janzen, 1950-55 

Menno I. Bergen, 1956-61 
Jacob Heinrichs, 1962-65 


Beatrice (2nd) Mennonite 

Church, Beatrice 

H. T. Reimer, 1925 

Jacob Wiebe, 1925 

M. M. Horsch, 1926-39 

Reynold Weinbrenner, 1939-42 

H. Albert Claassen, 1943-44 

Elbert Koontz, 1944-48 

Elmer Friesen, 1948-54 

Curt Claassen, 1954-55 
(interim) 

Ralph Weber, 1955-61 

Norman Bergen, 1962-69 

Louis Goertz, 1970-79 

Gary Badker, 1980- 


Wehrlose (1st) Mennonite 
Church, Beatrice 

Gerhard Penner, 1877-78 
Gerhard Penner, Jr., 1880-1920 
Andreas Penner, 1877-1892 


(assistant) 

Heinrich Zimmerman, 1877-78 
(assistant) 

Peter Reimer, 1880-1930 
(assistant) 

John Jantzen, 1884-1903 
(assistant) 

J. K. Penner, 1884-1924 
(assistant) 

John N. Penner, 1892-1932 
(assistant) 

Herman Wiebe, 1895-1920 
(assistant) 

Cornelius Penner, 1903-1954 
(assistant) 

H. D. Penner, 1921-1926 
(assistant) 


Franz Albrecht, 1920-40 

Walter H. Dyck, 1940-46 

Jacob T. Friesen, 1947-56 

A. W. Friesen, 1957 
(interim) 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


Harold W. Buller, 1957-60 
Leo L. Miller, 1960-69 
Kenneth Rupp, 1969-72 
Donovan Unruh, 1972-73 
(interim) 
Donavin Diller, 1973- 
Greenfield Mennonite 
Church, Carnegie 
A. W. Froese, 1915-41 
Rudolph Schmidt, 1942-46 
Curt D. Boese, 1947-50 
C. B. Friesen, 1950-51 
Ben Friesen, 1952-55 
Jacob B. Krause, 1955-57 
Rudolph Schmidt, 1960-65 
A. G. Schmidt, 1966-69 
First Mennonite Church, 
Clinton 
Levi Koehn and Arthur 
Isaak, 1950 
Henry D. Penner, 1951-54 
Walter H. Regier, 1954-65 
Palmer Becker, 1965-69 
Lawrence Hart, 1969-70 
(interim) 
Daniel G. Regier, 1970-75 
Stephen Strunk, 1976- 
Koinonia Mennonite 
Church, Clinton 
Lawrence Hart, 1964-74 
Herold Mennonite Church, 
Cordell 
Michael Klaassen, 1899-1918 
Jacob Jantzen, 1900-1940 
Jacob Klaassen, 1904-1918 
John R. Duerksen, 1940-43 
Cornelius B. Friesen, 1943-46 
Paul W. Dahlenburg, 1946-51 
Richard Tschetter, 1951-62 
Cornelius B. Friesen, 1962-65 
John W. Arn, 1965-75 
Robert Coon, 1975- 
Salem Mennonite Church 
(Washita Co.), Cordell 
Heinrich D. Schmidt, 1903-11 
Sichar Mennonite Church 
(Washita Co.), Cordell 
Peter Pankratz, 1896-1909 
Michael Klaassen, 1896-1899 


Henry D. Schmidt, 1899-1903 


A. W. Froese, 1907-11 


75. 


76. 


Ts 
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Henry D. Schmidt, 1911-29 
John H. Harms, 1920-41 

Albert G. Schmidt, 1931-35 
Menno H. Kliewer, 1931-46 
Andrew Holliman, 1946-47 


Bergthal Mennonite 
Church, Corn 
Peter Pankratz, 1894-96 
J.J. Kliewer, 1897-99 
John Peters, 1899-1917 
John Flaming, 1899-1933 
J. G. Baergen, 1911-20 
H. L. Janzen, 1922-23 
H. W. Franzen, 1931-39 
J.J. Kroeker, 1935-39 
Henry Hege, 1939-52 
W. Harley King, 1952-54 
Walter Siemens, 1954 
(interim) 
Tillman Nussbaum, 1955-57 
J. K. Warkentin, 1958-61 
Albert Epp, 1962 
Vernon Lohrentz, 1963-65 
Lloyd C. Penner, 1966-67 
J. K. Warkentin, 1967-69 
Lloyd C. Penner, 1972-? 


Bethanian Mennonite 
Church (Woods Co.), Coy 
Cornelius Frey, 1906-16 


Deer Creek Mennonite 
Church, Deer Creek 
Christian Goebel, 1899 
Manassas Moyer, 1901-03 
J. C. Peters, 1904-08 
J. F. Moyer, 1908-12 
John Lichti, 1912-20 
Gerhard Friesen, 1922-26 
A. 8S. Bechtel, 1928-37 
Herbert Miller, 1937-46 
Richard Ratzlaff, 1948-51 
Carl J. Landes, 1951-53 
William G. Unrau, 1954-58 
Boyd E. Bonebrake, 1958-61 
Elmer Ensz, 1961-63 
John Hiebert, 1963-64 
(student) 
Willard Stucky, 1964-68 
Ted Koontz, 1968-69 
(student) 
Donald Schmidt, 1969-70 
(interim) 
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78. 


79. 


80. 


i 
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H. B. Schmidt, 1971-75 
Jerald Hiebert, 1975-76 
Arnold Epp, 1976-80 


Springfield Mennonite 
Church (Caddo Co.), Eakly 
J.J. Kaufman, ? 

C. P. Stucky, ? 


Mennoville Mennonite 
Church (Canadian Co.), El- 
Reno 

Joel Sprunger, 1894-1919? 
Jacob Zweiacher, 1922-24 

H. Funk, 1925-33 

J. B. Epp, 1933-34 

H. T. Neufeld, 1934-43 

H. Funk, 1944-48 

Henry D. Penner, 1950 


Bethel Mennonite Church, 

Enid 

H. T. Neufeld, 1947-55 

Grace Mennonite Church, 

Enid 

J. B. Frey, 1935 

H. N. Harder, 1935-43 

August Schmidt, 1943-44 
(interim) 

Ben Rahn, 1944-47 

J. H. Epp, 1947-48 
(interim—nonresident) 

Albert J. Unruh, 1948-63 

Elmer Ensz, 1963-67 

Larry Wilson, 1967-70 

Victor Becker, 1970-75 

Wilfred Ulrich, 1975- 

Verlin Koehn, 1980- 


First Mennonite Church, 

Geary 

J. S. Krehbiel, 1897-1916 

W. Neuenschwander, 1916 

Henry Riesen, 1917-24 

H. D. Penner, 1926-33 

P. E. Franz, 1936-41 

H. N. Harder, 1943-45 

A. H. Peters. 1946-51 

Henry Hege, 1951-65 

Robert Schmidt, 1967-68 
(interim) 

Perry Beachy, 1968-72 

Willard Schrag, 1972-75 

Clifford Koehn, 1975- 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


Zoar Mennonite Church, 
Goltry 

H. R. Voth, 1914-23 

J.J. Ratzlaff, 1923-27 

J. P. Unruh, 1927-31 

Theo. H. Epp, 1932-36 

J. B. Frey, 1936-37 

J. W. Bergen, 1937-54 
Victor Graber, 1955-57 
Edward J. Wiebe, 1958-60 
Marvin Eck, 1960-62 
Ebenezer Mennonite 
Church, Gotebo 
Heinrich Riesen, 1906-16 
F. Stucky, 1921-23 

H. R. Voth, 1923-27 

H. H. Wedel, 1927-30 
Henry Hege, 1930-40 
Noah Unruh, 1942-43 
Walter Goossen, 1946-47 
Gerhard M. Peters, 1948-53 
Friedensthal Mennonite 
Church, Gotebo 

J.J. Kliewer, 1903-11 

PRs. Voth? ? 

W. C. Voth, ? 

Cv Pa Richert,-? 

G. G. Kliewer, ? 


Bethel Mennonite Church, 

Hammon 

Lawrence Hart, 1963-64 

Norman Bartel, 1963-65 

Willis Busenitz, 1965-66 
(interim) 

Norman Bartel, 1966-68 

Russell Schnell, 1969-70 

Robert Standingwater, 1970-72 

Jacob Unrau, 1972-74 

John Chand, 1976-77 

Bethlehem Mennonite 

Church (Texas Co.), Hooker 

Henry D. Schroeder, 1906-17 

Henry Adrian, ?-1917 


Bethel Mennonite Church, 

Hydro 

Gerhard Dick, 1906-14 

Peter Nachtigal, 1917-26 

H. K. Janzen, 1926-30 
(unordained) 

Henry Funk, 1930-43 

Waldo Kaufman, 1944-56 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


Paul Isaac, 1956-59 

Vernon Lohrentz, 1962-65 

B. H. Janzen, 1966-72 

Larry Wilson, 1972-74 

Arnold Epp, 1974-76 

Grant Noll, 1976- 

Eden Mennonite Church, 
Inola 

H. P. Jantzen, 1916-19 

Soloman Mouttet, 1916-25 and 
1931-48 

George B. Regier, 1920-46 and 
1948-54 and 1957-59 

Homer Sperling, 1954-57 

Abe Krause, 1959-65 

Erwin A. Albrecht, 1965-74 

Levi Koehn, 1975- 

First Mennonite Church of 

Caddo, Kidder 

unknown 

Zion Mennonite Church 

(Noble Co.), Lucien 

John Lichti, 1898-1912 

Medford Mennonite Church, 

Medford 

H. J. Gaede, 1898-1916 

John Lichti, 1921-39 

Albert G. Schmidt, 1939-49 

Ernest Bergen, 1949-54 

Henry D. Penner, 1954-57 

Jacob B. Krause, 1960-65 

John Keller, 1966-70 

Herbert V. Brannon, 1972-77 

Walter Regier, 1979- 

New Hopedale Mennonite 

Church, Meno 

Johann Ratzlaff, 1895-1914 

Jacob B. Epp, 1914-19 

J.J. Ratzlaff, 1919-21 

H. U. Schmidt, 1921-48 

Albert J. Unruh, 1941-48 

Arnold Epp, 1949-55 

Ben J. Nickel, 1956-57 

Ben Friesen, 1958-65 

Willard Schrag, 1965-72 

Kenneth Schrag, 1973-74 

Lyman Sprunger, 1975-81 

Trinity United Church, 

Mennonite-Presbyterian, 

Oklahoma City 

James DeFriend, 1970-77 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 
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Stanley Smucker, 1970-80 

Lael Smith, 1979-80 

Saron Mennonite Church, 

Orienta 

Christian Ramseier, 1897-1905 

D. F. Ratzlaff, 1905-? 

D. D. Lohrenz, 1905-25 

H. A. Ewert, 1925-32 

J. B. Epp, 1933-36 

P. K. Kroeker, 1936-40 

August Schmidt, 1936-42 

H. P. Fast, 1943-50 

Waldo J. Flickinger, 1951-55 

A. C. Siebert, 1955-63 

Frank D. Hiebert, 1963-71 

Sam H. Epp, 1971-76 

Donald Crisp, 1976- 

Friedensau Mennonite 

Church (Noble Co.), Perry 

H. H. Koller, 1898-1906 

C. E. Hirschler, 1907-16 

J. Lichti, 1920-32 
(nonresident elder) 


West New Hopedale Menno- 
nite Church, Ringwood 
Harold K. Dirks, 1948-49 
Rudolf Toevs, 1949-54 
Edward J. Wiebe, 1954-61 
Ivan Schultz, 1962-66 

Albert J. Unruh, 1966-67 
Ivan Schultz, 1968-72 

J. W. Goossen, 1973-74 
Melvin Koehn, 1974-78 
Mennonite Indian Church, 
Seiling 

Clifford E. Koehn, 1971-74 
Ric Dalke, 1977 

Clifford Koehn, 1978- 
Kidron Mennonite Church 
(Dewey Co.), Taloga 

H. Reimer, 1910?-1922 

F. D. Koehn, 1917-24 

A. B. Koehn, 1925-34 

H. U. Schmidt, 1934-42 

A. W. Froese, 1942-44 

F. W. Koehn, 1945 

Noah Unruh, 1945 

Turpin Mennonite Church, 
Turpin 

Jacob Dirks, 1907-08 
Gerhard Friesen, 1919-22 
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Ed. Duerksen, 1925-26 
B. H. Janzen, 1926-30 
Rudolf Schmidt, 1931-40 
A. Albrecht, 1936 
(interim) 
Marvin Eck, 1942-43 
John G. Unruh, 1948-51 
Levi H. Koehn, 1951-60 
Menno Ediger, 1954-55 
(interim) 
Peter Ratzlaff, 1961-64 
M. J. Ediger, 1964-66 
Kenneth Rupp, 1966-69 
Willard Stucky, 1969-74 
David Braun, 1974-77 
Robert Dalke, 1977- 


Menno Mennonite Church 


(Nowata Co.), Watova 
H. L. Janzen 
(lay pastor) 
B. H. Janzen 
(lay pastor) 
Isaac Androes 
(lay pastor) 
P. R. Gaeddert 
(lay pastor) 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


Salem Mennonite Church, 

Weatherford 

J. Flaming, 1914-18 
(nonresident) 


Plain View Mennonite 
Church (Dallam Co.), Dal- 
hart 

J. W. Bergen, 1938-35 


Dallas Mennonite Fellow- 

ship, Dallas 

Ernie Hershberger, 1976-77 
(interim) 

Ernst Harder, 1979- 


Houston Mennonite Church, 
Houston 

Elmer Friesen, 1968-70 

Marlin Kim, 1971-80 

John Heyerly, 1980- 


Bethel Mennonite Church, 
Perryton 

J.J. Pauls, 1922-25 

F. D. Koehn, 1925-40 
Gerhard H. Neufeld, 1948-52 
J. W. Harder, 1952-61 
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Missionaries from the Western District 


United States 

Busenitz, Willis Zion, Elbing 
Nadine Wiebe Perryton, Texas 
(Oklahoma, Montana 1965-) 


Claassen, Albert H. Beatrice 
Catherine Andreas Beatrice 
(Oklahoma 1912-20) 


Dirksen, P. K. Goessel 
Dorothy Jantzen Goessel 
(Arizona 1949-59) 


Duerksen, John R. Alexander- 
wohl 

Susie Quiring Alexanderwohl 

(Arizona 1912-26) 


Ediger, Jacob B. Hoffnungsau 
Agatha Regier Hoffnungsau 
(Oklahoma 1907-47) 


Epp, Jacob B. First, Newton 
Nettie Harms Grace Hill 
(Oklahoma, Arizona 1900-01, 1901-13) 


Epp, J. H. Hoffnungsau 
Helene Ratzlaff Hoffnungsau 
(Oklahoma 1904-07) 


Flickinger, Calvin First, Pretty 
Prairie 

(Arizona 1955-56) 

Frey, Cornelius J. Alexander- 
wohl 

Anna Balzer Alexanderwohl 

(Arizona 1912-14) 


Frey, J. B. Goessel 
Aganetha Balzer Goessel 
(Arizona 1903-29) 


Friesen, Karl First, Newton 
Frieda Balzer Alexanderwohl 
(Arizona 1919-26) 


Goosen, Walter Alexanderwohl 
Ethel Koehn Saron, Orienta 
(Arizona 1948-54) 


Harder, Waldo First, Newton 
Abby Claassen First, Newton 
(Arizona 1945-46, 1960) 


Hart, Lawrence Bethel, Ham- 
mon 

Betty Bartel Brudertal 

(Oklahoma 1963-68) 


Horsch, M. M. First, Halstead 
Ottilie Dettweiler First, Halstead 
(Oklahoma 1892-1902) 


Jantzen, Wilma Lichti Deer 
Creek 
(Arizona 1950-70) 


Kaufman, Orlo Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

Edna Goering Eden, Moundridge 

(Mississippi 1957-) 


Kliewer, J. J. Grace Hill 
Helena Schmidt Grace Hill 
(Oklahoma 1884-97) 


Koehn, Clifford Greenfield, Car- 
negie 

Anna Ruth Greenfield, Carnegie 

(Oklahoma 1960-75) 


Krehbiel, J. S. First, Halstead 
Katie Ringleman First, Halstead 
(Oklahoma 1891-97) 
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Linscheid, G. A. Arlington 

Anna Hirschler First, Hillsboro 

(Oklahoma, Montana 1895-98, 1900- 
04, 1920-38) 


Mouttet, Katharina Rie- 
sen Brudertal 
(Oklahoma 1890-92) 


Neufeld, H. T. Bethel, Inman 

Anna Harder Bethel, Inman 

(Oklahoma, Montana 1912-13, 1916- 
27) 

Nickel, Norma Alexanderwohl 

(Arizona 1963-65) 


Pankratz, Otto B. Brudertal 
Eva Winsky Kansas (?) 
(Montana 1923-26) 


Regier, Harold Burrton 

Rosella Wiens Bethel, Inman 
(Mississippi 1957-70) 

Schirmer, Daniel Swiss 
(Arizona, Montana 1934-49, 1964-75) 


Schirmer, Mary Swiss 
(Arizona 1907-11, 1913-19, 1930-43) 


Schmidt, August New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Esther Schmidt New Hopedale, 
Meno 

(Oklahoma 1954-63) 


Schmidt, Elizabeth Alexander- 
wohl and Tabor 
(Arizona 1911-39) 


Suderman, John Brudertal 
Mabel Wedel Friedenstal, Tampa 
(Arizona 1930-47) 


Voth, A. S. Grace Hill 

Katie Nickel Grace Hill 

(Oklahoma 1886-95) 

Voth, Heinrich R. Alexander- 
wohl 

(Oklahoma, Arizona 1883-91, 1893-98) 

Wiebe, Alfred Emmaus 

Agnes Thiessen Emmaus 

(Arizona, Montana 1911-15, 1920-22, 
1948-59) 


Mexico and Overseas 
Bargen, Eldon Bethel College 
Helen Bartel First, Hillsboro 
(Colombia 1962-64) 


Banman, Hulda Alexanderwohl 
(Zaire 1956-64, 1967-71) 


Bartel, Floyd Johannestal, 
Hillsboro 
(Mexico 1951-52) 


Buller, Herman Bethel, Hydro 
(Zaire 1966-) 


Busenitz, Allen Emmaus 
(Lesotho 1973-76) 


Claassen, Curt Emmaus 
Olga Schultz Emmaus 
(India 1945-73) 


Claassen, David First, Newton 
(Zaire 1955) 


Claassen, Dorene Flaming Alex- 
anderwohl 
(Colombia 1969-71) 


Claassen, Gordon Swiss 
(Zaire 1976-78) 


Claassen, Mark Beatrice 
(Colombia 1971-76) 


Claassen, Sara Beatrice 
(Uruguay 1964-72) 


Claassen, Virginia Emmaus 
(Japan 1959-) 


Dester, Herbert Deer Creek 
(India 1927-57) 


Dirks, Marvin Garden Township 
Frieda Albrecht Goessel 
(China 1989-45) 


Duerksen, Jacob R. Alexander- 
wohl 

(India 1926-55) 

Duerksen, Joseph First, Newton 

Mary Lou Franz First, Halstead 

(India 1956-69) 

Ediger, Viola Duerksen Inman 

(Japan 1953-) 

Ediger, George Bethel, Inman 

(Colombia 1963-75) 


Ediger, Sam Hoffnungsau 
Betty Regehr Hoffnungsau 
(Zaire 1971-74) 


Enns, Frank Bethel, Inman 
Agnes Neufeld Bethel, Inman 
(Zaire 1926-61, 1966-69) 


Entz, Loren Zion, Elbing 
(Upper Volta 1977-) 


Entz, Samuel First, Newton 
Leona Enns First, Newton 
(Zaire 1949-76) 


Epp, Betty Schmidt Buhler 
(Mexico 1975-) 


Flickinger, Calvin First, Pretty 
Prairie 
(Colombia 1958-62) 


Frank, Johanna Schmidt Tabor 
(India 1929-39) 


Friesen, Leonore First, Newton 
(Japan 1950-68) 


Goering, Samuel J. Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

(China 1919-35) 

Goertz, Elizabeth Brudertal 

(China 1921-51) 


Graber, Harold First, Pretty 
Prairie 

Gladys Gjerdevis First, Pretty 
Prairie 

(Zaire 1951-64) 

Harder, Eloise Garden Town- 
ship 

(Taiwan 1973-76) 

Harder, Ernst Bethel College 

Ruth Ewert Bethel College 

(Uruguay 1956-75) 

Harder, Waldo E. First, Newton 

Abbie Claassen First, Newton 

(Zaire 1951-61, 1971-73) 

Harshbarger, Eva Bethel 
College 

(Japan 1976-) 

Hiebert, Elda Zion, Elbing 

(Zaire 1963-) 

Hirschler, Richard Beatrice 

Jean Simpson Beatrice 

(Zaire 1971-75 and Taiwan 1977-79) 

Isaac, Ferdinand J. West Zion 

(India 1921-46) 

Jantzen, Wilma Lichti Medford 

(China 1938-45) 
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Janzen, B.H. Lehigh (Bethel Col- 
lege) 

(Mexico 1950-56) 

Janzen, John Zion, Elbing 

(Zaire 1957-59) 


Janzen, Marie J. Regier 
(Frantz) Emmaus 

(China 1926-32, 1940-48; Paraguay 
1950-53; and Taiwan 1954-62) 


Kagele, Judy Friesen First, Hut- 
chinson 
(Colombia 1967-69) 


Kaufman, Edmund G. Eden, 
Moundridge 

Hazel Dester Deer Creek 

(China 1918-31) 


Kaufman, Larry Eden, Moun- 
dridge 

(Zaire 1955-56) 

Kleinsasser, Marie Duerk- 
sen First, Newton 

(India 1948-63) 


Krehbiel, Jean Deer Creek 
(Zaire 1976-78) 


Krehbiel, Beth Anne Inman 
(Taiwan 1973-75) 


Kuehny, Clara First, Halstead 
(India 1921-37) 


Loepp, Franzie Turpin 

Dorothy Harms Grace Hill 

(Japan 1961-64) 

Lohrentz, Abraham M. Hebron, 
Buhler 

(China 1921-29) 


MacDonald, Esther Mae An- 
dres Zion, Elbing 

(Taiwan 1957-62) 

Martens, Larry Hoffnungsau 

Joann Schrag (Elizabeth) Eden, 


Moundridge 
(Colombia 1966-68) 


Neufeld, George B. Bethel, In- 
man 

Justina Wiens Bethel, Inman 

(Zaire 1944-60) 

Nickel, Richard First, Hillsboro 

Bonnie Schmidt First, Hillsboro 

(Colombia 1966-68) 
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Penner, Martha Richert Alexan- 
derwohl 
(India 1909-41) 


Penner, Peter W. Brudertal, 
Hillsboro 

Mathilde Ensz Esudertal, Hillsboro 

(India 1908-49) 


Ratzlaff, Harold New Hopedale, 
Meno 

Ruth Regier Buhler 

(India 1940-76) 


Regier, Fremont Emmaus 

Sara Janzen Zion, Elbing 

(Zaire 1955-57, 1964-76; Mexico 1961- 
63) 


Regier, Willard Zion, Elbing 
Elma Frey Zion, Elbing 
(Mexico 1975-77) 


Rutschman, LaVerne Swiss, 
Whitewater 

(Colombia 1947-55; Uruguay 1959-73; 
Bolivia 1974-76; and Costa Rica 
1977-) 


Sawatzky, Sheldon Faith, New- 
ton 
(Taiwan 1965-68; 1971-) 


Schmidt, Augusta Tabor 
(India 1927-57) 
Schmidt, Dennis First, Newton 


Dianne Smith First, Newton 
(Zaire 1980-) 


Schmidt, Donald Alexanderwohl 
(Mexico 1960-62) 


Schmidt, Olin Buhler 
Tillie Nachtigal Buhler 
(Zaire 1972-74) 


Schrag, Leona May First, Pretty 
Prairie 

(Zaire 1968-) 

Schrag, Mary First, Pretty 
Prairie 

(India 1952 and Zaire 1980-) 

Schrag, Myron Bethany, King- 
man 

(India 1973-76) 

Stolifer, Lois Unruh Friedenstal, 


Galva 
(Taiwan 1969-74) 


Stucky, Willard First, McPher- 
son 

Marjorie Olsen First, McPherson 

(Mexico 1958-61) 

Suckau, Cornelius H. First, New- 
ton 

Lulu Johnson First, Newton 

(India 1909-28) 


Teichrow, Kathryn Gaeddert 
Hoffnungsau 

(Japan 1969-71) 

Thiessen, Arthur D. Bethel, In- 
man 

Jeannette Martig Bethel, Inman 

(India 1952-74) 


Thiessen, Bernhard Emmaus 
Ruby Siebert Emmaus 
(Japan 1952-) 


Thiessen, John Bethel, Inman 
(India 1921-49) 


Toews, Henry Bethel, Inman 
Mary Wiens Bethel, Inman 
(Zaire 1936-54) 


Unrau, Walter D. Bethel College 
Ruth Baughman Bethel College 
(India 1965-66; 1970-73) 


Unruh, Donovan Bergthal, Paw- 
nee Rock 

Naomi Reimer Beatrice 

(Zaire 1968-) 


Unruh, Esther Friedenstal, Gal- 
va 
(Mexico 1958-60) 


Unruh, Larry Friedenstal, Tam- 
pa 

(Zaire 1958-60?) 

Unruh, Rudolf Alexanderwohl 

(India 1931-54) 

Unruh, Selma Dick Friedenstal, 
Tampa 

(Zaire 1946-60, 1963-64) 

Unruh, William F. Alexander- 
wohl 

Pauline Schmidt Bergthal, Pawnee 
Rock 

(India 1928-38) 

Valencia, Mary (Becker) First, 


Newton 
(Colombia 1945-49) 


Van Wingen, Rachel Senner 
(Becker) Buhler 
(Japan 1968-70) 


Voran, Peter First, Pretty 
Prairie 

(Japan 1951-71; 1978-) 

Voth, William Friedensthal, 
Gotebo 

Matilda Kliewer Emmaus 

(China 1919-50; Japan, Taiwan 1951- 
55, 1955-58) 

Waltner, Robert Bethel College 

(India 1966-69) 


Wiens, J. Wendell Rainbow 
Blvd., K.C. 

Norma Bachman Rainbow Blvd., 
KC; 

(India 1965-73) 


Wilson, Larry New Hopedale, 
Meno 

L. Jane Krabill New Hopedale, Meno 

(Colombia 1975-77) 
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Wuethrich, Lester Emmaus 
Agnes Harder Emmaus 
(China 1940-50) 


Zerger, John Zion, Kingman 

Sandra Dee Schrag First, McPher- 
son 

(Colombia 1967-69) 


Zweiacher, Clifton First, Geary 
(Mexico 1957-58) 


According to available records and 
published accounts by S. F. Panna- 
becker, The Christian Mission of the 
General Conference Mennonite 
Church (Newton: Faith and Life 
Press, 1961) and James C. Juhnke, A 
People of Mission (Newton: Faith and 
Life Press, 1979), these are the Gener- 
al Conference missionaries from the 
Western District Conference. 
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Notes 


Notes: Chapter | 

‘For general background on the Reformation, see Roland H. Bainton, The 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1953); 
G. R. Elton, Reformation Europe, 1517-1559 (New York: Harper and Row, 1963); 
Owen Chadwick, The Reformation (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1965); 
and George Hunston Williams, The Radical Reformation (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1962). 

2John L. Ruth, Conrad Grebel: Son of Zurich (Scottdale: Herald Press, 
1975), and Harold S. Bender, Conrad Grebel: The Founder of the Swiss 
Brethren Sometimes Called Anabaptists (Goshen: The Mennonite Historical 
Society, 1950). 

3 For accounts of the growth of the Anabaptists, see Cornelius J. Dyck, ed., 
An Introduction to Mennonite History (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1967); C. 
Henry Smith, The Story of the Mennonites, Fourth Edition (Newton: Faith and 
Life Press, 1957; and John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe (Scottdale: 
Mennonite Publishing House, [1942] 1950). 

4Cornelius Krahn, Dutch Anabaptism: Origin, Spread, Life and Thought, 
1450-1600 (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968) and William Echard Keeney, 
The Development of Dutch Anabaptist Thought and Practice from 1539-1564 
(Nieuwkoop: B. De Graff, 1968). 

The stories of many reformers significant to the development of 
Anabaptism have not been mentioned: see articles on “Pilgram Marpeck,” 
“Hans Denck,” “Hans Hut,” “Balthasar Hubmaier,” and “Michael Sattler,” in 
addition to those on ‘Conrad Grebel,” ‘Felix Manz,” “Georg Blaurock,” 
“Wilhelm Reublin,” “Melchior Hoffmann,” “Obbe Philips,” “Dirk Philips,” 
and “Menno Simons” in The Mennonite Encyclopedia (ME) (Scottdale: 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1959). 

>For examples of the recent developments in Anabaptist historiography, 
see James M. Stayer, Anabaptists and the Sword (Lawrence: Coronado Press, 
[1972] 1976); Claus-Peter Clasen, Anabaptism: A Social History, 1525-1618 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972); and Rodney James Sawatsky, 
“History and Ideology: American Mennonite Identity Definition Through 
History” (PhD dissertation, Princeton University, 1977). 

The Sixteenth Century Studies Conference sponsored a symposium, 
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“Problems of Anabaptist History,” in St. Louis on October 27, 1978. The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review (MQR) LIII (July 1979), 175-218, reprints the 
papers presented at the symposium. 

6Fyanklin Hamlin Littell, The Anabaptist View of the Church (Boston: 
Starr King Press, [1952], 1958) and “The Anabaptist Doctrine of the Restitution 
of the True Church,” MQR XXIV (January 1950): 33-52. Also see Erland 
Waltner, “The Anabaptist Conception of the Church,” MQR XXV (January 
1951): 5-16; Frank J. Wray, “The Anabaptist Doctrine of the Restitution of the 
Church,” MQR XXVIII (July 1954): 186-96; and James Leo Garrett, Jr., ed., The 
Concept of the Believers’ Church (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1969). 

7Robert Friedmann describes the dualistic citizenship in the two worlds 
and the attempt at existential implementation of Christ’s model as the 
“essence” of Anabaptism, ‘“The Essence of Anabaptist Faith: An Essay in 
Interpretation,’ MQR XLI (January 1967), 5-24. 

Harold S. Bender states in perhaps the most influential interpretation of 
Anabaptism: ‘First and fundamental in the Anabaptist vision was the 
conception of the essence of Christianity as discipleship,” ‘““The Anabaptist 
Vision,’ MQR XVIII (April 1944): 78. For an alternative interpretation, see 
Walter Klaassen, Anabaptism: Neither Catholic nor Protestant (Waterloo: 
Conrad Press, 1973). 

8’ Mennonite historians usually reveal their special interests or denomina- 
tional background when they write about Anabaptism. Adherents of various 
historical schools stress discipleship, the doctrine of the church, or two 
kingdom theology as the “essence” of Anabaptism. Other historians may find 
the doctrine of nonresistance most relevant to their own faith. An emphasis on 
nonconformity to the world and discipline may indicate a conservative (Old) 
Mennonite or Amish background. Some General Conference Mennonites 
concentrate on the influence of the Mennonite experience in Russia, individual- 
ism, or congregationalism. 

9Frederick A. Norwood, Strangers and Exiles: A History of Religious 
Refugees, 2 volumes (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1969), places the persecution 
and migration of the Anabaptists into the historical context of religious 
refugees in general. 

'OTheileman J. van Braght, The Bloody Theater or Martyrs Mirror... 
(Scottdale: Mennonite Publishing House [1660], 1938). Also see ‘Martyrs’ 
Mirror” and “Martyrs” in ME, 527-28 and 521-26. 

11 Several sources describe the migrations of the Swiss Volhynians: Martin 
H. Schrag, The European History (1525-1874) of the Swiss Mennonites from 
Volhynia, ed. Harley J. Stucky (North Newton: Swiss Mennonite Cultural and 
Historical Association, 1974); Menno S. Kaufman, The Challenging Faith... 
(Newton: United Printing, 1975); J. Horsch, Mennonites in Europe, 266-70; and 
C. H. Smith, Story of the Mennonites, 295-345. 

For more specific information on the various migrations of the Swiss 
Brethren, see the following articles: “Switzerland,” “‘Palatinate,” “Galicia,” 
“Montbeliard,” “Alsace,” “Bavaria,” “Baden,” “Wurttemberg,” and ‘‘Volhy- 
nia,’ ME. 

'? For discussion of the movement of the Dutch Anabaptists, see Horst 
Penner, “West Prussian Mennonites through Four Centuries,” MQR XXIII 
(October 1949): 232-45; Benjamin H. Unruh, “Dutch Background of the 
Mennonite Migration of the 16th Century to Prussia,’ MQR X (July 1936): 173- 
81; Horsch, 227-32 and 271-89; Smith, 237-94 and 384-526; and the following 
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articles: “West Prussia,” “Poland,” “Volhynia,” and “Russia,” ME. 

13 David G. Rempel, “The Mennonite Migration to New Russia, 1788-1870,” 
MQR IX (April 1935): 71-91, and “From Danzig to Russia, The First Migration,” 
Mennonite Life (ML) (January 1969): 8-28. Catherine the Great issued her 
manifestoes on December 4, 1762, and July 22, 1763. Alexander I called for 
settlers in a manifesto dated February 20, 1804. Various agents and embassies 
published the Russian offer throughout the German territories. The response 
was substantial, and over one hundred villages, none of which were Mennonite, 
were established along the lower Volga River, “Russia,’’ ME, volume iv, 381. 

14For a broader look at the German Migration to Russia, see Karl Stumpp, 
The Emigration from Germany to Russia in the Years 1763 to 1862 (Tuebingen: 
Karl Stumpp, 1972). 

'SRor example, see discussion of the “Bruderlich Vereinigung,” ME, 
volume 1, 447. (J. C. Wenger, ‘““The Schleitheim Confession of Faith,” MQR XIX 
(October 1945): 243-53, translates this document.) 


Notes: Chapter II 


‘Historians have seriously distorted the composition of the Western 
District by concentrating on the South Russian Mennonites. For example, J.C. 
Wenger (“The Mennonites Come to North America,” An Introduction to 
Mennonite History, ed. Cornelius J. Dyck, 145-62.) does not clearly distinguish 
the South German Mennonites who eventually moved into the Western 
District, but some combination of his fourth and fifth “wave” would best 
approximate this group. 

2 Wenger describes only the “Russian” Mennonite settlers of Kansas (ibid., 
154-59). For another example, see S. F. Pannabecker, Open Doors: The History 
of the General Conference Mennonite Church (Newton: Faith and Life Press, 
1975), 85. Although Pannabecker often refers only to the Russian Mennonites, 
he clearly is aware of the multiplicity of origins of the immigrants of the 1870s, 
1038. 

3 Numerous works study particular congregations or groups in isolation. 
The best general accounts available are Pannabecker, Open Doors, and 
Edmund George Kaufman, “‘Social Problems and Opportunities of the Western 
District Conference Communities of the General Conference of Mennonites of 
North America” (masters thesis, Bluffton College, 1917). 

For works specifically on the Russian Mennonites, see C. Henry Smith, The 
Coming of the Russian Mennonites (Berne, Indiana, 1927); David V. Wiebe, 
They Seek a Country (Freeman: Pine Hill Press, 1974); and Helen B. Shipley, 
“The Migration of the Mennonites from Russia, 1873-1883, and their settlement 
in Kansas” (masters thesis, University of Minnesota, 1954). 

4P. P. Wedel, A Short History of the Swiss Mennonites (Schweizer- 
Mennoniten) Who Migrated from Wolhynien, Russia to America and Settled in 
Kansas in 1874, translated by Mr. and Mrs. Benj. B. J. Goering (n.p. [1929], 
1960), 32-34. See Journal of the American Historical Society of Germans from 
Russia, vol. 1, no. 3 (winter 1978): 27. Samuel Freidrich Sautter composed the 
“Emigration Song.” 

5J. B. Toews, ‘““Nonresistance Reexamined: Why did Mennonites leave 
Russia in 1874?” ML (Mid-Year 1974): 9-11. For general background on the 
situation in South Russia, see Smith, Russian Mennonites, 22-48. 

‘The Herald of Truth (June 1870) reports the meetings concerning 
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emigration among Prussian Mennonites. Reimer and Gaeddert, Exiled by the 
Czar (Newton: Mennonite Publication Office, 1956), discuss the various 
delegations from the South Russian Mennonites to the Russian government 
appealing the loss of their privileges, 48-52. 

7Reimer and Gaeddert, 49-64. Janzen contacted John F. Funk, editor of the 
Herold der Warheit, who was known by some European Mennonites. Janzen 
published his correspondence with various officials and observers in America 
in © ~™lung von Notizen ueber Amerika (Danzig: Paul Thieme, 1872). 

rkentin’s letters may be found in the Mennonite Library and Archives, 
Bet}. : College. Also see Cornelius Krahn, ‘Some Letters of Bernhard 
W.z._xentin Pertaining to the Migration of 1873-1875,” MQR XXIV (July 1950): 
248-63; and David A. Haury, ‘““Bernhard Warkentin: A Mennonite Benefactor,” 
MQR 49 (July 1975): 179-202. 

9Smith provides a detailed account of the deputation in Russian 
Mennonites, 49-76. For eyewitness accounts, see Tobias Unruh, Tagebuch von 
der Uberfahrt und dem Suchen von Siedlungsland in Amerika, translated by 
Viola Siemens and Verney Unruh, typescript, MLA, n.d.; Leonard Sudermann, 
Eine Deputationsreise von Russland nach Amerika (Elkhart: Mennonitische 
Verlagshandlung, 1897); and the unpublished letters of Jacob Buller (MLA). 

10Sudermann, 10, and Smith, Russian Mennonites, 58. The first three 
conditions were essential, and the fourth was desirable. 

11 The railroads provided finances to meet the fourth condition. The second 
condition was met initially; however, the lack of nearby land for expansion 
soon created a major land shortage which should have been anticipated. For 
analysis of the immigrants’ decision, see James C. Juhnke, A People of Two 
Kingdoms: The Political Acculturation of the Kansas Mennonites (Newton: 
Faith and Life Press, 1975), 12-22. 

12P. P, Wedel, 42-47. For discussion, see Smith, Russian Mennonites, 77-91. 

13 Reimer and Gaeddert, 75-102. 

14 For background on the Summerfield congregation and South Germans, 
see the autobiography of Christian Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer (Newton: Faith 
and Life Press, 1961). 

15 Kor information on the Board of Guardians and its work, see the Herald 
of Truth (January 1874); and Kempes Schnell, “John F. Funk, 1835-1930, and 
the Mennonite Migration of 1873-1875,” MQR XXIV (July 1950): 199-229. 

The immigrants themselves, of course, marshalled all of their resources for 
their migration. Many gifts and loans were also received from those who 
remained behind. Melvin Gingerich, “The Alexanderwohl Schnurbuch,” ML 
(January 1946), 45-47. 

This picture of cooperation during the migration was marred by some 
conflicts. The Board of Guardians and Aid Committee of Pennsylvania 
squabbled over their preferences for certain steamship lines and responsibility 
for certain destitute immigrants. Christian Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer, 86-98. A 
misunderstanding over a loan from some Pennsylvania Mennonites to 
members of the Hoffnungsau congregation still causes embarrassment, John 
F. Schmidt, “‘Three Years after Date. . .,’”” ML (June 1973), 35-39. 

16Smith, Russian Mennonites, 124-31. 

17C, B. Schmidt, “Kansas Mennonite Settlements, 1877,” ML (April 1970), 
51-8; Loren Weinbrenner, “The Story of Lehigh” (unpublished paper, Bethel 
College, 1961); David A. Haury, “(German-Russian Immigrants and Kansas 
Politics: A Comparison of the Catholic and Mennonite Immigration to Kansas 
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and Their Politics” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1972); and Cornelius J. 
Dyck, “Kansas Promotional Activities with Particular Reference to Menno- 
nites” (masters thesis, University of Wichita, 1955). 

18Warkentin and Goerz were both South Russian Mennonites although 
they both had extensive contacts with the South Germans in Summerfield 
before they moved to Kansas. In addition to the South Germans, the First 
Church of Christian also contained a number of Swiss Volhynians. 

For general information on the South Germans, see Smith, The Story of the 
Mennonites, 574-77; Christian Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer; C. E. Krehbiel, 
“Historical Sketch: First Mennonite Church, Halstead, Kansas,” Mennonite 
Weekly Review (MWR), 5 May 1925, 3-4; and P. P. Wedel, Church Chronicle of 
the First Mennonite Church of Christian, Kansas ...(Pamphlet, 1957). 

19k}. G. Kaufman, “Social Problems and Opportunities of the Western 
District Conference Communities,” 53-54. Also see J. W. Kliewer, Memoirs 
(North Newton, Bethel College, 1943). 

20In 1873 Russia had conquered Khiva, a khanate in central Asia. A few 
Russian Mennonites, instead of leaving for North America in the 1870s, 
followed the visionary and chiliastic leader, Claas Epp, to Khiva in 1882. A 
number of these families arrived in the United States in 1884, and others 
followed later. See Fred Richard Belk, The Great Trek of the Russian 
Mennonites to Central Asia, 1880-1884 (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1976). 

21Ray N. Funk, “It Happened in Kansas” (unpublished paper, Bethel 
College, 1948, and also published as a pamphlet, 1974); J. E. Entz, “The History 
of Our Church,” First Mennonite Church, Newton (Pamphlet, 1953); Ernest G. 
Claassen, “Trip Experiences and the Pioneer Years” (Emmaus), In Commemo- 
ration of Seventy-Five Years....; History of the Emmaus Mennonite Church 
(Hillsboro: M.B. Publishing House, 1978); Paul G. Andreas, “Beatrice 
Mennonite Church” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1956); Dennis J. 
Andres, “A History of the Mennonite Church, Zion, Elbing”’ (unpublished 
paper, Bethel College, 1974); and H. J. Dyck, “History of Zion Church, Elbing,” 
MWR, 15 July 1948, 6, and The Mennonite, 12 October 1943, 7. 

22 Dwight J. Flaming, “Alexanderwohl Villages in Kansas,” (unpublished 
paper, Bethel College, 1976); ‘‘Alexanderwohl Villages in Kansas,” ML 
(October 1949): 21-25; and ‘“‘Alexanderwohl Immigrant Families of 1874,” 
MWR, 8 and 22 March 1945. 

23C, B. Schmidt, “Reminiscences of Foreign Immigration Work for 
Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collection IX (1905-6): 485-97, and Reminiscences 
of Kansas Immigration Work (MLA). 

24 See selections from the diary of David Ediger quoted in Smith, Russian 
Mennonites, 140-43. 

25 Albert M. Gaeddert, Centennial History of Hoffnungsau Mennonite 
Church (North Newton: Mennonite Press, n.d.). 

26 David C. Wedel, The Story of Alexanderwohl (North Newton: Goessel 
Centennial Committee, 1974). 

27 John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church: Pilgrims 
and Pioneers, ed. A. J. Klassen (Fresno: Board of Christian Literature, 1975). 
For more information on the migration of the Mennonite Brethren to Kansas, 
see Wiebe, They Seek a Country. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren form yet another group which migrated 
to Kansas from Russia. They trace their origins to the Kleine Gemeinde, who 
were organized by Claas Reimer shortly before 1820. 
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28 A few observers emphasize the personalities of Bernhard Buhler and 
Dietrich Gaeddert in the formation of the Hebron church. Both men were proud 
and desired leadership. Some believe that Gaeddert’s opposition to the 
marriage of his daughter to Buhler’s son caused the split. 

O’Ray C. Graber, Our Church (Pamphlet, 1961); Vernon Lohrentz, “The 
Origin of the Hebron Church” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1953); 
Raymond Regier, ‘‘History of the Hebron Mennonite Church” (unpublished 
paper, n.d.); Otto D. Unruh, “‘Schisms of the Russian Mennonites of Harvey, 
McPherson, and Reno Counties, Kansas’ (masters thesis: University of 
Kansas, 1938), 88-90; and Gaeddert, Hoffnungsau, 538. 

29The impact of the Holdeman Church on the Western District will be 
detailed in a later section. For information on the Bethel Mennonite Church, 
see Edwin Neufeld, “A Short History of the Bethel Mennonite Church” 
(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1953); Peter T. Neufeld, “Inman Bethel 
Mennonite Church,” ML (July 1958): 132-35; and MWR, 11 September 1929, 1, 
and 19 January 1950, 1. (The MLA possesses the letters of transfer indicating 
the membership and villages of the Bethel immigrants in Russia.) 

30R. C. Kauffman, “A Critical Evaluation of Ourselves (the Swiss 
Mennonites), in Addresses and Other Items of Interest Connected with the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Services of the Swiss Mennonites,” ed. Harley J. 
Stucky, 5 September 1949, 53-59; Menno S. Kaufman and Committee, The 
Challenging Faith: The Centennial Publication (1874-1974) of the First Swiss- 
German (Volhynian) Congregation in Kansas (Newton: United Printing, 
1975); Milo Orlando Stucky, ““The Mennonites of McPherson County, Kansas”’ 
(masters thesis: University of Washington, 1940); J.B. Epp, The Mennonite, 29 
April 1920, 5; Helen Goering, “History of the Pretty Prairie Mennonites” 
(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1960); and J. J. Flickinger, “50th Jubilee 
Report, 14 October 1934,” translated by J. A. Stucky in Epochs of History. ... 
See especially R. R. Kaufman, Our People and Their History, translated by 
Reuben Peterson (Sioux Falls: Augustana College Press [1931], 1979). 

31 Jacob Ewert, “Sixtieth Anniversary of the Johannestal Mennonite 
Church, 1882-1942,” MWR, 17 April 1952, 3; C. B. Schmidt, ML (April 1970): 52; 
John F. Schmidt, From Michalin to Gnadenberg, 1811-1950 (North Newton: 
Mennonite Press, 1950); Doreen Harms, “Historical Sketch of the Gnadenberg 
Church” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1946); Marianne Harms, 
‘“Gnadenberg (Grace Hill) Community” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 
1974); and P. P. Schmidt, The Mennonite, 12 May 1932, 6-7. 

32 They traveled on the Nederland, Vaderland, Abbotsford, City of London, 
and City of Montreal. See the ship lists, Clarence Hiebert, ed., Brothers in Deed 
to Brothers in Need (Newton: Faith and Life Press, 1974). 

33Tsaac Kilmer, “The Settlement of the Families Without Means at 
Florence in Kansas,” Herald of Truth (May 1875): 73-74; Abe J. Unruh, The 
Helpless Poles (n.p., 1973); J. J. Ratzlaff, “History of the Canton, Now 
Emmanuel Mennonite Church, Galva, Kansas,” MWR, 30 July 1942, 6; and 
Garman H. Wedel, ‘History of the Emmanuel Church, Moundridge,” MWR, 7 
December 1950, 7. 

34 John F. Funk, “Our Trip West,” and “Meeting of the Board of Guardians 
and the Kansas Local Relief Committee in Halstead, Kansas, October 26th, 
27th, and 28th, 1875,” Herald of Truth (December 1875): 201-3. See further 
reports in issues of August 1875 and March and July 1876. For an alternative 
interpretation of the condition of the Polish Mennonites, see John A. Boese, The 
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Prussian-Polish Mennonite Settling in South Dakota (Freeman: Pine Hill 
Press, 1967), 52-57. 

35 David Goerz once suggested to S.S. Haury, the first General Conference 
missionary to the Indians, that the Canton congregation would be a suitable 
field for his mission efforts. The Canton congregation remained a major 
concern of the Kansas Conference in the late 1870s, and occasionally its 
suitability for membership in the Conference was questioned. 

36Grant Seibert, “History of the Pawnee Rock, Kansas, Bergthal Menno- 
nite Church” (unpublished paper (MLA) and pamphlet, 1976); Herald of Truth 
(February 1875), 25; Rudolph L. Boese, “Old Church Recreated on Stone 
Marker,” MWR, 24 July 1952, 7; and Heritage, First One Hundred (North 
Newton: Mennonite Press, 1974). 

37 Douglas Ewy, “The Mennonites of Hanston” (unpublished paper, Bethel 
College, 1975); and E. E. Hirschler, “History of the Mennonite Settlement of 
Hodgeman County” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1935). 

38 Barbara Linscheid, “The History of the Galician Mennonites and the 
Arlington Mennonite Church” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1951); 
Martha Berger, “Our Church Heritage: A History of the Arlington Mennonite 
Church” (unpublished paper [MLA], n.p., n.d.); and “Old Settlers Celebrate 
50th Immigration Anniversary,’ MWR, 14 June 193838, 1. 

On the migration of the Galician Mennonites, see C. Krahn, “The Swiss 
Mennonites of Volhynia and Galicia,” MWR, 1 December 1949, 7; and Marilyn 
Stucky, “A History of the Swiss-Galician Immigrants” (unpublished paper, 
Bethel College, 1974). 

39Virginia Dietterich, “First Mennonite Church of Ransom, Kansas” 
(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1957); Lydia Ummel North Centennial 
Program, 1974; and Paul Erb, South Central Frontiers: A History of the South 
Central Mennonite Conference (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1974), 208. 

H. P. Krehbiel identifies an Old Mennonite Church four miles northwest of 
Arnold in Ness County. Its leaders were John Hirschler and Jac. Smith, and the 
congregation had fifty members in 1911. He lists a second (Old) Mennonite 
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Compilation (Berne: Mennonite Book Concern, 1911), 14 and 17. Also see letter 
to the author from Virginia Dietterich and Willard Schrag. 

40 Krehbiel, Mennonite Churches of North America, 19. Also see Herald OF 
Truth, 15 September 1886, 287 and 1 December 1888, 363. 

41Ror general accounts of the Swiss migration and communities in the 
United States, see Delbert L. Gratz, Bernese Anabaptists and Their American 
Descendants (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1953); and James O. Lehman, Sonnen- 
berg: A Haven and a Heritage (Kidron: Kidron Community Council, Inc., 1969). 

42 Larry Penner, “The History of the First Mennonite Church, fiche 
Kansas” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1958); Anna Hirschler Linscheid, 
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57, 16 October 1902, 1, and 3 June 1915, 1. 
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16Minutes, Report of the Continuation School Committee, 1889. 

'7Minutes, special session, 31 January 1888, 20-21. 

18See Pannabecker, Open Doors, 100-101, and P. J. Wedel, Bethel College, 
39-78. 
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20P. J. Wedel, Bethel College, 50. 
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Resolution #45, 23; and 1891, Report of the Committee for School and 
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40 Abraham Albrecht, ‘Retrospect of the Work of the Hillsboro Bible 
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24Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer, 104. 

25Minutes, 1877, Item 16. 

26 Cornelius Janzen (dissertation), 81. 

27Sixtieth Anniversary of the Johannestal Mennonite Church, 1882-1942. 
Harold D. Kroeker, ““‘The Relationship of the Inman and Buhler Churches to 
Each Other” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1959), 12-13. 

28 For example, see S. M. Grubb’s editorials, The Mennonite, 2 June 1910, 
4; and 3 October 1912, 6. Grubb responded to attacks by John Horsch, the 
esteemed Mennonite Church historian, who was also a fierce partisan of his 
denomination. 

29For background on the Holdeman Church and a discussion of the 
Canton congregation, see Clarence Hiebert, The Holdeman People: The 
Church of God in Christ Mennonite, 1859-1969 (South Pasadena: William 
Carey Library, 1973). : 

30 Abe J. Unruh, Mano Koehn, and Edwin Classen, Fiftieth Anniversarv 
of the Montezuma Mennonite Church, September 26, 1965. Also see Christian 
Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer, 100; and David S. Holdeman, “The Canton Church 
in McPherson County, Kansas,” Herald of Truth, 1 July 1883, 203. 

31 Minutes, 1890, Report of the Visiting Ministers from Newton; and 1894, 
Report of the Committee for Church Affairs. 

32 Maxlyn Eugenia Smith, “A Brief History of the Mennonites of Barton 
County, Kansas” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1940), 33-34. 

33Several studies of these developments exist: Donald Rav Regier, 
“History of the Elbing Missionary Church” (unpublished paper, Bethel 
College, 1960); Dennis J. Andres, ““A History of the Mennonite Church, Zion, 
Elbing” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1974); Louis A. Janzen, “Forbid 
Him Not: A Case Study of a Severe Crisis in the Zion Mennonite Church of 
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Elbing, Kansas, 1905-1911” (unpublished paper, MLA, 1978); and John M. 
Janzen, “Schism and Renewal in Three Kansas Mennonite Parishes” 
(unpublished paper, University of Kansas, 1975). 

34Walter H. Lugibihl and Hared F. Gerig, The Missionary Church 
Association (Berne: Economy Printing Concern, 1950). Kliewer rebaptized 
fifteen members of his church by immersion, and this action completed the 
break with Grace Hill. This was a common practice of the Missionary Church 
Association. 

The doctrine of perfectionism seems to be the major link between the 
Missionary Church Association, the Holdeman Church, and the Swedenborgi- 
ans. 

35 Minutes, 1901, Report of the Committee for Church Affairs. 

36 Hermann Janzen to W. J. Ewert, 11 April 1910. Louis A. Janzen 
translates and reproduces these letters in his study. 

37 Minutes, 1910, Report of the Committee for Church Affairs. The report 
asks what the committee should do when a church council opposes 
intervention but sufficient members request assistance. This is an obvious 
reference to the events in the Zion church, but no answer was given. A vear 
later the committee’s report mentions some correspondence regarding an 
important matter, but it gives no details. 

38The Mennoville church briefly withdrew from the Conference in 1906. 
Its minister, Joel Sprunger, and a few members joined the World’s Faith 
Mission Association. The Committee for Church Affairs explained the 
implications of this action and persuaded most of the members to remain in 
the Conference. After a few years Sprunger also returned to head the church. 
Minutes, 1906, Report of the Committee for Church Affairs. These events also 
indicate the appeal of evangelism to the Mennonites during this period. 

39 Letter of Abraham Regier, 22 January 1911, in Louis A. Janzen, “Forbid 
Him Not.” The study of John M. Janzen, “Schism and Renewal,,” focuses on 
the community implications of this dispute. 

40Minutes, 1878, question 3; and 1879, question 2. The use of legal 
measures by Mennonites requires a thorough study. 

41 James C. Juhnke, A People of Two Kingdoms (Newton: Faith and Life 
Press, 1975), has analyzed the political acculturation of Kansas Mennonites, 
and his study compares the acculturation of various Mennonite groups. 

42Minutes, 1879, Item 25. 

43 Minutes, 1883, Item 37; and 1879, Item 32. 

44Minutes, 1889, Item 32. Also see Minutes, 1880, Items 23 and 28; and 
1882, Item 23; and The Mennonite, 5 May 1904, 1. 

45H. G. Allebach, The Mennonite (October 1900): 4. 

46 Janzen (dissertation), 173-75. 

47 The Mennonite, 12 November 1903, 3; 29 August 1907, 1; and 10 
December 1908, 4. Edward D. Krehbiel attacks the idea of separation implicit 
in the Old Mennonites’ opposition to visiting the St. Louis Exposition, 
“Questionable Mennoniteism Again,” The Mennonite, 28 April 1904, 4. 
Although moral questions were rarely considered by the Western District 
Conference, many congregations discussed such issues, see Wedel, Alexander- 
wohl, 67-68. 

481. A. Sommer, The Mennonite, 13 December 1906, 4; and S. M. Grubb, 
The Mennonite, 17 October 1912, 4. 

49David A. Haury, “Bernhard Warkentin,” MQR, 49 (July 1975), 179-202. 
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Notes: Chapter VIII 

‘For a summary of the nonresistant position of the immigrants leaving 
Russia, see John B. Toews, “‘Nonresistance Reexamined: Why did Mennonites 
Leave Russia in 1874,” ML 29 (Centennial issue, 1974), 8-13. No comprehen- 
sive account of the application of the Anabaptist-Mennonite principle of 
nonresistance exists. 

2 Christlicher Bundesbote, 12 May 1898; and Minutes, special session, 17 
May 1898. 

3 Minutes, special session, 17 May 1898. (The following quotations are also 
from this source.) 

4A substantial number of the Kansas Mennonites voted for McKinlev two 
years earlier. Even though William Jennings Bryan campaigned as a pacifist 
in 1900, the Mennonites again gave McKinley a solid majoritv. For a 
discussion of Mennonite voting trends, see Juhnke, A People of Two 
Kingdoms, 60-61 and 75-77. 

5For a more complete account of the Mennonites in World War I, see 
Juhnke, A People of Two Kingdoms, 85-110; Donald C. Holsinger, “Pressures 
Affecting the Mennonite German-Americans in Central Kansas During World 
War I’(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1970); and Allen Teichrow, 
“Accommodation and Escape: The Mennonite Response to World War I” 
(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1969). 

6Minutes, 1915, Item 28, 46. 

7Minutes, special session, 11 April 1917, 1. Representatives of the 
Mennonite Brethren, the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, Defenseless Menno- 
nites, Holdeman Church, the Hebron church, and the Neufeld (Bethel) church 
also participated in the discussions. Hebron rejoined the Conference in 
response to the war and the Conference’s activities. (The Western District 
congregations which were not represented are not listed in the minutes.) 

8 [bid. 

°Minutes, 1903, Item 11, 14. 

10 Minutes, 1917, Report of the Exemption Committee. 

11Jbid. The Education Committee reported that the war had not 
interrupted its work, but the promotion of the German language had been 
undermined. See J. W. Schantz, ‘“‘Denominational Loyaltv: How Mav We Be 
Sure of It?” The Mennonite, 26 March 1914, 5. Schantz asked if parents were 
doing their duty to inculcate loyalty to Mennonite doctrines. 

12Minutes, 1917, Report of the Exemption Committee. See the taped 
interviews with numerous conscientious objectors at Camp Funston and 
Camp Travis, Schowalter Oral History Collection, MLA. One hundred one 
Western District men and women have been interviewed. Also see Sarah O. 
Shields, “The Treatment of Conscientious Objectors During World War I” 
(unpublished paper, University of Kansas, 1980). (Some draftees complained 
about the lack of communication with their ministers and home congrega- 
tions while in camp.) 

13The Minute Book of the Exemption Committee (MLA) provides a 
complete account of its activities. Several sources discuss these events in 
detail: Tim Schrag, ‘Mastered by Deceit: The Work of the Exemption 
Committee of the Western District Conference” (unpublished paper, Bethel 
College, 1975); Arlyn Parish, “Mennonites of Kansas During World War I” 
(Fort Hays, Forsyth Library, 1968); and Juhnke, A People of Two Kingdoms, 
95-110. 
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14Col. James Easby-Smith, Statement Concerning the Treatment of 
Conscientious Objectors (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1919), 14. 

15 Tbid., 37. 

16 Minutes, 1917, Item 25. 

17Minute Book of the Exemption Committee, 10 April 1918, 63. The 
committee ordered 2,000 copies of Wilson’s order to distribute to Mennonite 
draftees. Minute Book, 9 August 1918, 78. 

18 Frederick C. Luebke describes the general impact of World War I on 
German-Americans, Bonds of Loyalty: German-Americans and World War I 
(DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1974). The Mennonite defended 
the Mennonites’ worth as American citizens at an early date, see 2 December 
L915 22-3) 

On the more specific pressures facing the Kansas Mennonites, see 
Holsinger, “Pressures . .. During World War I” (unpublished paper); and 
James C. Juhnke, “Mob Violence and Kansas Mennonites in 1918,” Kansas 
Historical Quarterly XLIII (Autumn 1977), 334-50. 

19Parish, 45. There were 218 General Conference (Kansas) draftees: 124 
noncombatant, 74 conscientious objectors, 18 army, and 2 did not report. The 
statistics for other Mennonite groups in Kansas were: 27 noncombatant; 67 
conscientious objectors; 5 army; and 6 did not report. 

20These resolutions were prepared by the church councils of the 
Alexanderwohl, Tabor, Goessel, and Lehigh congregations and submitted by 
the Ministers’ Conference. Minutes, 1921. 

21Minutes, 1922 and 1926, Reports of the Exemption Committee. 

22 For the most comprehensive account of the varieties of pacifism within 
the Conference during World War II, see Roger Juhnke, “One War—Three 
Fronts: Kansas General Conference Mennonite Response to World War II” 
(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1975). 

23Melvin Gingerich, Service for Peace (Akron: Mennonite Central 
Committee, 1949). 

24 The Mennonite, 10 March 19382, 14. 

25'The Western District Conference approved the committee in 1933, but it 
did not appoint the members until 1934. The MLA possesses the minute book 
of the committee. Members included H. P. Krehbiel, P. P. Wedel, Walter Dvck, 
J.J. Voth, and J. J. Plenert. In 1935 P. P. Wedel made a special request that 
the Peace Committee be made a permanent standing committee. Wedel to the 
Constitution Revision Committee, 4 October 1935, MLA—II—3-b, Box 1, 
Folder 9. 

26 Minutes, 1935, Report of the Auxiliary Peace Committee. This report 
gives a complete survey of the committee’s objectives. 

27Robert Kreider, ““The Historic Peace Churches Meeting in 1935,” ML 
XXXI (June 1976): 21-24. Also see Deborah Janzen, ‘“‘Henrv Peter Krehbiel: A 
Mennonite Peacemaker, 1934-1940” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1974). 

28 Minutes, 1936, Report of the Peace Committee. Also see Guy F. 
Hershberger, “Is Alternative Service Desirable and Possible,” MQR 9 
(January 1935), 20-36. 

29 Minutes, 1935. Also see Pannabecker, Faith in Ferment, 228-29; MWR, 3 
June 1931, 1; and the C. E. Krehbiel Collection, MLA, Folder 15. 

30Minutes, 1936, Report of the Peace Committee. 

31 Minute Book of the Peace Committee, early 1935. 

32Minutes, 1937, Report of the Peace Committee. Manvy articles during 
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this period defined the difference between nonresistance and pacifism, for 
example see J. C. Kaufman, “Militarism, Pacifism, Nonresistance, Which?” 
MWR, 22 October 1942, 7. 

33 Minutes, 1938, Report of the Peace Committee. 

34Minute Book of the Peace Committee. The committee also sponsored a 
small pamphlet by Walter H. Dyck, “The Invincible Leader.” 

35 The Mennonite, 9 July 1940, 4; and 22 October 1940, 9. Also see the 
Minute Book of the Peace Committee. The Western District endorsed the MCC 
“Plan of Action for Mennonites in Case of War.” 

36 MLA—II—3-g, Box 7, folder 80, contains the correspondence organizing 
the plan, and MLA—II—3-b, Box 3, folder 34, contains the correspondence 
implementing the visits to CPS camps. 

37 MWR, 8 November 1989, 1; 17 April 1940, 5; and 19 March 1941, 1. Harley 
Stucky presided over the 1941 rally at the First Mennonite Church, Newton. 

The Mennonite, 16 September 1941, 2; and 2 December 1941, 10. In 1943 the 
Mennonite Christian Endeavor Convention emphasized the Mennonite 
heritage as its theme. A letter from J. M. Regier to the Home Mission 
Committee, 6 January 1943, discusses the pulpit exchange, MLA—II—3-b, Box 
1, folder 13. 

38 Minutes, 1944, Report of the Peace Committee. Regional coordinators 
were Henry Friesen (Buhler), C. B. Friesen (Corn), Albert Unruh (Enid), Arnold 
Funk (Hillsboro), and Gerhard Friesen (Newton). 

39 J. W. Fretz to Mary Becker, 6 July 1945, Becker Papers, MLA. Also see 
Minutes, 1945, Report of the Statistician. These papers give the statistics for 
each congregation. Support of CPS varied from 0-100 percent among the 
congregations. 

40 J. W. Fretz, ‘““Draft Status of G.C. Menin W.W. II,” The Mennonite, LX, 24 
July 1945, 1; and Robert Kreider, ‘““The Environmental Influences Affecting the 
Decisions of Mennonite Boys of Draft Age,’ Proceedings of the First 
Conference on Mennonite Cultural Problems (North Newton: Bethel College 
Press, 1942). The topic of Mennonite soldiers requires much more study. 
Mennonite historians have largely neglected this phenomenon. 

41The Peace Committee recognized in 1943 that it would need to aid men 
returning home from both military and alternative service. A few small 
congregations and Emmaus, Swiss, and Bergthal (Corn) did not contribute to 
CPS in 1945, Minutes, 1946. Also see David C. Wedel, The Mennonite, 3 
February 1942, 6-8; and C. Henry Smith, The Mennonite, 28 July 1942, 1-2. 

42Gingerich, Service for Peace, 213-51. 

43Tn 1924 Gerhard Friesen suggested that each Christian Endeavor society 
organize a voluntary service program to discover and alleviate local needs. 
Minutes, 1937, Report of the Peace Committee. Also see related materials in the 
H. P. Krehbiel Collection. Krehbiel’s death appears to have stalled this 
program of which he was the major proponent. 

44 Report of the Findings Committee, Western District Ministers and Peace 
Workers Retreat, August 5-9, 1940 (MLA). The Peace Committee actually 
became involved in a low-cost housing project in Wichita and a boys’ work 
camp at Bethel College, Minutes, 1940. 

45 Minutes, 1938, Report of the Peace Committee. For discussion, see Albert 
N. Keim, “Service or Resistance? The Mennonite Response to Conscription in 
World War II,” MQR, 52 (April 1978), 141-55. 

46For a general description of the goals of the Peace Committee, see 
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Minutes, 1945 and 1954, Reports of the Peace Committee. 

47Minutes, 1945, Resolutions Committee; MWR, 4 December 1947, 7; and 
Minutes, 1948, Item 27. 

48 MLA—II—3-e, contains correspondence with congressmen and other 
officials. Most official responses were noncommital. Minutes, 1954 and 1959, 
Reports of the Peace and Service Committee. 

49“British Educator to Address College Group,” MWR, 24 March 1949, 1. 
Minutes, 1950 and 1977, Reports of the Peace Committee. 

50 Letter from Harry Martens to William Snyder, 25 January 1951, MLA— 
II—3-e, Box 1, folder 1. Also see The Mennonite, 9 June 1953, 366. For further 
information about the development of the 1-W and VS programs, see Wilfred J. 
Unruh, A Study of Mennonite Service Programs (Elkhart: Institute of 
Mennonite Studies, 1965). Unruh and others have criticized the emphasis on 
placing 1-W men in paying jobs rather than in voluntary service programs. 

51 The Western District Ministers’ Conference evaluated the 1-W program, 
12 January 1959, MLA—II—3-f, Box 1, folder 1. 

52 Letter from the Peace Committee to Western District congregations, 28 
January 1954, MLA—II—3-e, Box 1, folder 2. Also see a similar communication 
to the Oklahoma congregations, 14 February 1966. 

53 Minutes, 1963, Report of the Peace and Service Committee. 

54Committee Minutes, Peace and Social Concerns Committee, 23 April 
1977. 

55 Minutes, 1948, Report of the Peace Committee. 

56During 1951, special programs in seven congregations revealed 186 
young people interested in VS. One survey, primarily of Western District youth, 
indicates a major growth in the support of the CO position among Mennonites 
after World War II, Robert Regier, “Attitude of Young People Toward Peace 
Teaching,” The Mennonite, 7 August 1951, 494-96. 

57Committee Minutes, Peace Committee, 20 August 1951. MWR, 21 May 
1958, 3; and Minutes, 1953, Report of the Peace Committee. 

58 Minutes, 1957, Report of the Peace and Service Committee. 

59 Minutes, 1961-64, Reports of the Peace and Service Committee. 

60 Minutes, 1967, Item 8. 

61 Minutes, 1968-1973, Reports of the Peace and Social Concerns Commit- 
tee. Also see Committee Minutes, Peace and Social Concerns Committee, 29 
November 1973. 

62 Minutes, 1972-73, Reports of the Peace and Social Concerns Committee. 

63 Minutes, 1963-73, Reports of the Peace and Service Committee. Also see 
The Mennonite, 29 October 1968, 670; and letter from Nick Rempel, pastor of the 
Buhler Mennonite Brethren Church, to all General Conference, Mennonite 
Brethren, and Mennonite Church ministers, 9 April 1975. 

64Verlin Paul Bartel, “The Contribution of H. B. Schmidt to the Peace 
Effort” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1961); and interview with H. B. 
Schmidt, 6 November 1979. 

Jim Beitler and Lowell Monke performed similar draft counseling for the 
Alexanderwohl, Tabor, and Goessel congregations. 

65Gordon D. Kaufman, “Should Mennonites Register for the Draft,’ The 
Mennonite, 8 June 1948, 4; Erland Waltner, “Numbered with the Transgres- 
sors,’ The Mennonite, 1 February 1949, 4; and Austin Regier, “The Faith of a 
Convict,” The Mennonite, 15 February 1949, 8-10. 

66 Albert Gaeddert, “Should I Register Under the Draft Act?” The 
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Mennonite, 27 July 1948, 3. In 1956 the Conference again expressed worries 
about the number of men not registering as C.O.’s: Minutes, 1956, Report of the 
Peace Committee; and Committee Minutes, Peace Committee, 1956. The 
minutes and correspondence of the Peace Committee occasionally refer to the 
lack of acceptance of its programs and principles in certain congregations. 

67 Minutes, 1966, Item 23. 

68 Minutes, 1967, Item 10. 

69 Minutes, 1968, Item 12. 

70 Minutes, 1969, Item 21. 

71 Minutes, 1969, Items 12 and 13. 

72 Ibid., Item 14. Also see interviews, Clinton Kaufman, 18 and 28 
September 1979, and Ted Claassen, 27 March 1980. 

73Committee Minutes, Peace and Social Concerns Committee, 16 April 
1970. 

74Minutes, 1970, Item 9. 

75 Ibid., Item 8. The Peace and Social Concerns Committee had already 
toned down this resolution to avoid polarization of the Conference, Committee 
Minutes, 5 October 1970. 

76 Committee Minutes, Peace and Social Concerns Committee, 11 March 
1971. Heavy snows reduced attendance and forced the relocation of the 
workshop from Camp Mennoscah to Bethel College. On the 1974 meeting, see 
Minutes, 1974, Report of the Peace and Social Concerns Committee. 

77Minutes, 1976, Item VI-E (The resolution was prepared by members of the 
Lorraine Avenue church, Wichita). 

78For example, see Margaret Entz, “War Bond Drives and the Kansas 
Mennonite Response,” ML (September 1975), 4-9; and Roger Juhnke, ‘““The 
Perils of Conscientious Objection: An Oral History Study of a1944 Event,” ML 
(September 1979), 4-9. 

79For an account of the intellectual development of “active” or ‘“‘positive”’ 
nonresistance in the General Conference, see Rodney Sawatsky’s discussion, 
“Active Pacifism to Passive Militarism”’ (dissertation), 237-50. 


Notes: Chapter IX 

1Minutes, 1922, Report of the Education Committee. 

2Minutes, 1916, Report of the Education Committee. Also see MWR, 6 
September 1923, 1; and 4 December 1935, 1. 

3Minutes, 1916, Report of the Education Committee. 

4Minutes, 1922, Report of the Education Committee. 

5 The Mennonite, 24 July 1913, 4; 27 April 1916, 5; 27 February 1919, 2-3; and 
10 April 1924, 4. 

6In 1919 the committee had eleven vacancies and only three apr aap Also 
see Minutes, 1922 and 1925, Reports of the Education Committee. 

7Minutes, 1924, Report of the Education Committee. 

8 Minutes, 1921, Report of the Education Committee. 

9Minutes, 1925, Program of the Ministers’ Conference; MWR, 11 January 
1933, 1 (Minutes of the Mennonite Teachers’ Association); and The Mennonite, 
30 March 19387, 3-4. 

10 J. B. Frey, “Why Maintain Bible Academies?” The Mennonite, 7 June 
1938;.5. 
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11P, J. Wedel, The Story of Bethel College, 319-21. (Thename Academy was 
officially applied to the academic course in 1909.) 

12 For information on the original College Bible School, see Minutes, 1921, 
Report of the Bethel College Board. On the secondary school, see Minutes, 1928, 
Report of the Education Committee; and Bulletin of the Bethel Bible School, 
1927-28. 

13 Minutes, 1940 and 1941, Report of the Oklahoma Bible Academy. Also see 
Dorothy Unruh, “The History of the Oklahoma Bible Academy” (unpublished 
paper, Bethel College, 1952); and MWR, 25 April 1934, 3. 

14Minutes, 1943-47, Report of the Mennonite Bible Academy, Beatrice. 

15 Bethel College Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, 15 June 1944, No. 12. 

16 Ibid. Six congregations sent three or more students: Grace Hill (5), Eden 
(3), Zion (3), Bethel College (8), First Mennonite of Newton (11), and Friedenstal 
(5). See E. G. Kaufman to the officers of the Conference, 6 May 1943, MLA—II— 
3-d, Box 1, folder 5. 

17Minutes, 1943 and 1944, Reports of the Education Committee. Also see 
Wedel, The Story of Bethel College, 419-21. 

18Hrnest G. Claassen, The Mennonite, 11 November 1926, 2. 

19Committee Minutes, Education Committee, 26 April 1946, and Minutes, 
1947, Report of Berean Academy. (Forty of the fifty-seven students came from 
Emmaus.) 

20 MWR, 15 September 1949, 1. Board members included Victor Sawatsky 
(Hutchinson), A. J. Dirks (Garden Township), Waldo Schrag (Pretty Prairie), 
and others from the Western District. Minutes, 1951, Report of the Education 
Committee. 

21 Committee Minutes, Education Committee, 26 May 1955; and Executive 
Committee Minutes, 17 May 1955 and 27 July 1956. 

22These three academies also affiliated with the academies at Meade, 
Kansas, and Thomas and Corn, Oklahoma, to form the Midwest Association of 
Evangelical Schools, MWR, 25 February 1954, 3. 

23 Reported in a letter from Arnold Epp to Willis Rich, 22 December 1948, 
Rich Papers (MLA). (Epp hoped to strengthen the friendship between Bethel 
and the Central Kansas Bible Academy and was concerned about statements 
such as this.) 

24For recent interpretations of fundamentalism, see Ernest R. Sandeen, 
“The Origins of Fundamentalism,” Church History XXXVI (March 1967): 66- 
83; and Willard B. Gatewood, ed., Controversy in the Twenties: Fundamental- 
ism, Modernism, and Evolution (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1969). 
These should be read in conjunction with the earlier accounts, Stewart G. Cole, 
The History of Fundamentalism (Hamden: Archon Books [1931], 1963), and 
Norman F. Furniss, The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-31 (Hamden: 
Archon Books, 1954). 

25See Rodney James Sawatsky, ‘The Influence of Fundamentalism on 
Mennonite Nonresistance, 1908-1944” (M.A. thesis, University of Minnesota, 
1973); and C. Norman Kraus, “American Mennonites and the Bible, 1750- 
1950,” MQR 41 (October 1967), 309-29. 

*6 Horsch focused his strongest attacks on J. E. Hartzler, the president of 
Bethel College, 1920-21. When Horsch’s Mennonite Church and Modernism 
appeared in 1924, Hartzler was the president of Bluffton College. In a series of 
articles in The Mennonite, Hartzler explained that Horsch had misrepresented 
and juggled his thought. John Horsch, The Mennonite Church and Modernism 
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(Scottdale: Mennonite Publishing House, 1924), and MWR, 26 January 1927, 4, 
and 27 January 1932, 2. J. E. Hartzler, The Mennonite, 28 August and 4 
September 1924. 

27 Sawatsky, 80-98. 

28 Minutes, 1896, Report of the Education Committee. 

229K. Fitch, The Mennonite, 9 May 1907, 4-5 (from the Religious Telescope). 
Many articles in The Mennonite lauded Moody and his work: October 1899, 6; 
February 1900, 36; and 1 February 1906, 2. Also see The Mennonite, 6 March 
1902, 4 and 6. 

When the MWR began publication, it joined the fray against modernism: 1 
December 1926, 1; 10 October 1928, 4; 29 May 1929, 4; 12 June 1929, 6; 26 June 
1929, 4; 21 August 1929, 5; 12 November 1930, 4; 25 March 1931, 4; 4 February 
1931, 3; and 11 November 1931, 3. 

30 J. J. Balzer, Mountain Lake, to the General Conference Home Mission 
Board, 27 June 1913, General Correspondence, Mission Board, Box 38. 

31For a thorough discussion of these events and the men involved, see 
Delores Reimer, ‘Jacob Frank Balzer and the Experience at Bethel College, 
1913-1918” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1974). Also see J. W. Kliewer, 
Memoirs, 106-7; and the Balzer Collection (MLA). 

32'The usually complete account of P. J. Wedel does not mention the details 
of these events, The Story of Bethel College, 243. Wedel implies that “matters 
quieted down considerably” after 1918, but actually the controversy was just 
beginning. He gives little indication of the anxiety surrounding the dismissal 
of the two professors and the plan to reorganize the institution. 

33 See Wedel, The Story of Bethel College, 246-53. Members of the special 
committee were B. W. Harder, H. R. Voth, J. C. Goering, W. J. Ewert, and H. P. 
Krehbiel. Minutes, 1916, Report of the Education Committee. 

34 Minutes, 1917. 

35 Minutes, 1918, 1920, and 1921. The 1920 Minutes list all of the donors to 
the fund. 

36 Minutes, 1920, Item 11. 

37 Minutes, special session, 1921. 

38Minutes, 1921, Report of the Committee for the Investigation and 
Recommendation of Schools. This report on graduate schools is very 
informative concerning the Mennonites’ perception and knowledge of higher 
education. 

39P, J. Wedel provides a detailed account of the events leading up to the 
1932 crisis. However, for some reason his generally thorough presentation 
omits mention of the overt opposition to the college and the efforts to found a 
rival Bible school, 332-45. 

40See J. E. Linscheid to P. H. Richert, 8 December 1926, P. H. Richert 
Collection. Linscheid questions Richert’s position in this mounting controver- 
sy. Krehbiel had attempted to embarrass Bethel supporters during the 1926 
Western District Conference, and Richert and others had not intervened to 
support the college. 

41H. P. Krehbiel to his brother-in-law, 27 January 1932, H. P. Krehbiel 
Collection. 

42 For a brief character sketch of Krehbiel, see E. G. Kaufman, ed., General 
Conference Mennonite Pioneers, 271-77. 

43 Richert to Krehbiel, 14 August 1931, Krehbiel Collection. 

44Gregory J. Stucky, ‘““A College Near Death: The Bethel Crisis of 1932” 
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(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1971). Stucky provides an account of the 
events preceding the 1932 meeting. For a survey of the endowment fund and its 
use by the college, see Minutes, 1932, special session. The Conference on several 
previous occasions had expressed concern about the use of this $100,000 fund. 
See interview with Menno Schrag, 9 October 1979. 

45For discussion, see Wedel, The Story of Bethel College, 347-525. 
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members who transferred felt uncertain of support. For several years First 
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have rivaled Faith church. See First Mennonite Church Board of Deacons 
Minutes, 9 March 1959 and 18 February 1965. 

32 Although the earliest Conference congregations first met in rural 
schoolhouses, the urban churches often rented Seventh-Day Adventist 
churches, which were not used on Sundays. 

33 Minutes, 1958-79, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. Also see 
MLA—II—3-b, Box 10, folder 143; and Box 11, folder 161. 

34Donald G. Wismer, “History of Arvada Mennonite Church” (May 1961). 
Also see Virgil Peters, “The Denver 1-W Story” (unpublished paper, Bethel 
College, 1957); and Minutes, 1956-65, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. 

35 Minutes, 1968-79, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. 

36 Minutes, 1966-79, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. Also see the 
survey of Elmer Friesen, 27 December 1965 to 1 January 1966, MLA—II—3-b, 
Box 12, folder 181; and The Mennonite, 4 January 1966, A-1; and 3 January 
1967, A-3. The Home Mission Committee advertised for families to move to 
Houston in order to form a fellowship there. The growth of the Houston 
congregation has not met expectations, and the group has been troubled by 
leadership problems and disputing factions. 

37 Committee Minutes, Home Mission Committee, 29 January 1958, MLA— 
II—3-b, Box 10, folder 134. Also see W. F. Unruh to the Home Mission 
Committee, 12 July 1955, MLA—II—3-b, Box 2, folder 20. 
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38 Arnold Funk to O’Ray Graber, December 1965. Also see O’Ray Graber to 
the Home Mission Committee, 28 July 1965, and Elmer Friesen to Jacob B. 
Krause, 5 May 1964, MLA—II—3-b, Box 14, folder 210. 

3°Committee Minutes, Oklahoma City Advisory Committee, 7-8 March 
1966. Also see Edith Graber’s booklet on Our Wonder House, MLA—II—3-b, 
Box 14, folder 212B. 

40Minutes, 1971-79, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. Also see 
James Defriend, The Mennonite, 1 January 1974, A-4; and The Mennonite, 10 
July 1980, 7. 

41 The Mennonite, 5 March 1968, A-1; and Leland Harder, “A Joint Study of 
Four Hillsboro-Lehigh Area Churches in Kansas” (unpublished paper, MLA, 
1964). 

42 Division among the Mennonites in the Kingman area continued after the 
split in 1933. The Zion church lost members in 1936 and 1937 when constructing 
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than return to the Bethany church. See W. H. Dyck to J. M. Suderman, 20 
February 1936, and J. R. Duerksen to J. M. Suderman, 21 December 1936, 
MLA—II—3-b, Box 6, folder 87. 

43 The Mennonite, 20 March 1973, 193. Minutes, 1973, Report of the 
Conference Minister. 

44 The Mennonite, 6 March 1962, A-3; Elmer R. Friesen to Peter Wiebe, 
Hesston Mennonite Church, 27 December 1966, District Minister’s Correspon- 
dence; and Paul Erb, 354-56. 

45 MWR, 5 January 1956, 5; The Mennonite, 7 January 1964, A-4; and Virgil 
Brenneman to Willard Ebersole, 10 May 1966. 

46 Michael Klassen, “Manhattan Mennonite Fellowship,” The Mennonite, 
10 June 1980, 374-75. 

47 Minutes, 1976-79, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. 

48 The Mennonite, 3 May 1977, A-3. 

49 Information taken from the Covenant of the New Creation Fellowship 
and historical sketches provided by Steve Schmidt to the author. 

50 Minutes, 1973-74, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. 

51 Minutes, 1975-79, Reports of the Home Mission Committee. David 
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52 Jim Yoder, “A Brief History of the Covenant Mennonite Church”’ 
(typescript, mailed to the author by Ron Brunk). 
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54 Minutes, 1973; and The Mennonite, 13 November 1973, 654-55. 
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Report by Ralph K. Weber, MLA—II—3-b, Box 12, folder 181; and letter from 
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22 
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60 MWR, 19 April 1939, 1; Alvin Beachy, “The Need for a More Evangelical 
Faith,” MWR, 6 April 1944, 7; and Minutes, 1952, Report of the Field Worker. 

61 These reports are contained in the Western District Papers, W. F. Unruh, 
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Notes: Chapter XIV 
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MLA—II—3-d, Box 1, folder 11. Also see MWR, 26 January 1956, 1. 

Minutes, 1965, Report of the Peace and Service Committee; and The 
Mennonite, 5 January 1965, A-3. 

3 Study of dancing by Arnold Epp. Also see other reports and papers in 
MLA—II—3-a, Box 2, folder 25. The General Conference Study Conference on 
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in the Political Situation,” MQR XXXII (April 1958), 141-61; and Roland 
Goering, “Die Stillen im Lande,” ML 14 (January 1959), 29-32. 

14 Amendment to the Constitution of the Western District, Article XV, 1957. 

15Minutes, 1958, Report of the Executive Committee; and Committee 
Minutes, Peace and Service Committee, 20 January 1959. 

16 Minutes, 1950, Report of the Resolutions Committee; and 1951, Report of 
the Peace Committee. 

17). J. Miller presented the proposal for the Christian Service Scholarship 
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Fund to the Executive Committee on May 19, 1960. The administration of the 
fund was transferred to the Education Committee in 1961. 

18 Minutes, 1968, Resolution 19. 

19 The Mennonite, 7 April 1964, A-3; 1 May 1973, A-1; and 18 September 
1973, 529. 

20 Committee Minutes, Peace and Service Committee, 15 January 1963; and 
The Mennonite, 5 April 1966, A-1; and 31 May 1966, 372. 

21Minutes, 1972-, Reports of the Peace and Social Concerns Committee. 
Also see the interview with Albert Gaeddert, 29 March 1980; and The 
Mennonite, 6 February 1973, A-3; and 1 January 1974, A-2. 

22For reports on the Hoover’s Orchard Project, see MLA—II—3-a, Box 2, 
folder 16; and MLA—II—3-b, Box 9, folder 126. Also see interview with Keith 
Schrag, 29 March 1980. 

23 Minutes, 1970-, Reports of the Peace and Social Concerns Committee. 

24Pannabecker, Open Doors, 201-77. 

25 Minutes, 1943, Report of the Relief Committee. The 1964 session passed a 
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Western District. Minutes, 1947 and 1948, Reports of the Mutual Aid Board. 
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4 April 1939, 7. MWR, 11 April 1946, 1; 24 November 1949, 1; and 13 December 
1951, 1. The Mennonite, 1 April 1975, 208; and 2 September 1975, 481. 

28 Minutes, 1944-57, Reports of the Deaconess Committee. Also see the 
summary by W. F. Unruh, MLA—II—3-a, Box 3, folder 34. 

29 Minutes, 1957, Report of the Executive Committee, and 1958-79, Reports 
of Prairie View Hospital. (Prairie View did not report continuously during this 
period.) 

30Minutes, 1949, Resolution 30. The reaction to the Krehbiel bequest 
reveals the Conference’s agonizing over institutional commitments, but the 
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31 Minutes, 1963-68, Reports of the Committee on Welfare Institutions. See 
also the letter from Willard E. Kaufman to Elbert Koontz, 13 February 1968 
(uncatalogued Western District materials). 

32Minutes, 1937, Report to the Ministers’ Conference. 

33 Minutes, 1954-55, Reports of the Education Committee. 

34 Minutes, 1960, Report of the Committee on Welfare Institutions. 

35 Minutes, 1973-75, Reports of the Committee on Welfare Institutions; and 
1976-79, Reports of the Life Enrichment Committee. Also see Committee 
Minutes, Life Enrichment Committee, 1976-. 

36 Minutes, 1936-39, Reports of the Education Committee. 

37 Minutes, 1965, Report on the Loan Library. 

38The detailed annual reports of the Loan Library to the Conference 
provide information on the library’s projects and expansion. 

39 The Mennonite, 20 March 1918, 1; and 15, 22, and 29 October 1914. Also 
see Minutes, 1928, Report of the Mennonite Historical Society (H. P. Krehbiel). 

40 Minutes, 1924-28, Reports of the Memorial Committee. Also see C. E. 
Krehbiel to H. P. Krehbiel, 25 February 1927, C. E. Krehbiel Collection, folder 
53, and G. W. Kliewer, Memoirs, 107-8. 
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41C. Krahn to the Executive Committee, 18 March 1953, MLA—II—3-a, Box 
4, folder 49, and Minutes, 1953, Report of the Historical Committee. 

42Minutes, 1954-76, Reports of the Historical Committee. 

43 Minutes, 1977-79, Reports of the Historical Committee. 

44 MWR, 9 May 1928, 1; The Mennonite, 1 February 1938, 5; and 12 July 
1938, 9; and MWR, 20 March 1947, 1. The MLA has a file containing the 
programs of the early song festivals. 

45 The Mennonite, 3 September 1963, A-3; and 7 September 1965, A-1. Also 
see Elbert Koontz to Ralph K. Weber, 29 May 1964; and invitation of Elbert 
Koontz, 21 August 1964, MLA—II—3-a, Box 5, folder 77. 

46 Song festivals have been held annually since 1930 (with the exceptions of 
1974 and 1980). Minutes, 1965-79, Reports of the Music and Worship Commit- 
tee. 

47Committee Minutes, Education Committee, 23 January 1954; and 
Leadership Subcommittee, 25 February 1958, MLA—II—3-a, Box 2, folder 23. 
For a copy of the program of the 1959 workshop, see MLA—II—3-d, Box 2, folder 
12: 

*8Minutes, 1973, Report of the Board of Trustees; 1974, Report of the 
Ministerial Committee; and 1979, Report of the Education Committee. 


Notes: Chapter XV 


1For a study of the ministry in the General Conference, see Arnold Nickel, 
“The Pastoral Ministry in the General Conference Mennonite Church” (S.T.M. 
thesis, San Francisco Theological Seminary, 1968). Also see P. K. Regier, 
“Values and Problems of the Lay and the Supported Ministry,” and Isaac I. 
Friesen, ‘““Values and Problems of the Lay and Supported Ministry,” Study 
Conference on the Believers’ Church, 1955 Proceedings, 197-204, and 205-10. 

2Minutes, 1894, Resolution 39; and 1897, Report of the Committee for 
Itinerant Preaching and accompanying resolutions. 

3Minutes, 1916 and 1918, Reports of the Committee for Itinerant Preach- 
ing. 

4Minutes, 1922, Submitted Proposal Concerning the Duties and Rights of 
our Ministers, 80. Recently several congregations have hired associate pastors. 
This is an important revival of the concept of a team ministry such as the 
earlier system of multiple ministers provided. 

5Committee Minutes, Home Mission Committee, 21 March 1933, MLA— 
II—3-b, Box 1, folder 7; and C. B. Friesen to Arnold E. Funk, 27 April 1950, 
MLA—II—3-b, Box 2, folder 17. Emmaus, for example, called John C. Kaufman 
in 1989 as its first full-time and outside minister, Christian Thierstein, The 
Mennonite, 23 May 1989, 12. 

6For information on the transition to a salaried ministry, see interviews 
with John F. Schmidt, 30 January 1980; Albert Gaeddert, 29 March 1980; and 
John W. Gaeddert, 26 February 1980. 

C. H. van der Smissen, The Mennonite (November 1888): 1709. In 1913 the 
Western District began to pay its itinerant ministers $2 per day for their 
services. The salary scale at the Herold church illustrates the gradual 
transition to a paid ministry, Arn, History of Herold, 20. 

7MLA—II—3-b, Box 2, folder 28. Minutes, 1954, Report of the Home 
Mission Committee. 

8The original questionnaires and result of the 1963 survey are located in 
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the Western District records in the MLA. The MLA also possesses the report of 
the special Study Committee of the Mennonite Men on Pastors’ Salaries. Also 
see Minutes, 1968, Report of Elbert Koontz, the district minister. 

Adequate pensions for ministers have been a related concern to the salary 
question; however, great strides have been made in this area within the General 
Conference. Interview with August Epp, 8 October 1979, and Clinton Kaufman, 
The Mennonite, 27 May and 24 June 1947. (Also see August Epp, The 
Mennonite, 22 April 1947, 2.) 

9J. Winfield Fretz, The Mennonite, 3 May 1938, 13; and W. F. Unruh to 
Arnold E. Funk, 20 June 1946, MLA—II—3-b, Box 1, folder 15. 

10 Minutes, 1953, Sermon by Erland Waltner; 1961, Resolutions 37 and 38; 
and 1962, Report of the Mennonite Men (William Juhnke). 

11 Proceedings of the General Conference Study Conference, 1955, 28. 
Menno Schrag and Irvin Richert spoke on the tenure of ministers at the 
Western District Ministers’ Conference, March 16-17, 1959. Also see David C. 
Wedel, “Is it moving time?” The Mennonite, 18 February 1975, 1-2. 

128. M. Grubb perceptively noticed problems associated with the changing 
nature of the ministry, The Mennonite, 15 August 1929, 3. David Wedel further 
elaborated the difficulties in the new role of ministers, “Mennonites Don’t Want 
Help?” The Mennonite, 10 October 1950, 671. 

Many additional articles and studies deal with issues related to the 
ministry, see especially Arnold Nickel, “The Pastoral Ministry,’ Kenneth 
Lohrentz, “A Study of the Minister Shortage in the Mennonite Church” 
(unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1962); and Harold W. Buller, “The 
Mennonite Minister in his American Environment,” Study Conference on the 
Mennonite Minister and His Training (Chicago: Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 
1953). 

13 Minutes, 1914 and 1917. 

14Minutes, 1955, Report of the Ordination Credentials Committee. 

15Minutes, 1963-1979, Reports of the Ministerial Committee. 

16 The Mennonite, 14 January 1941, 4; and MWR, 28 February 1946, 1. A 
separate file in the Western District materials (MLA) contains a survey of the 
programs at the Ministers’ Conferences. 

17 Minutes, 1957 and 1958; and reports in MLA—II—3-d, Box 1, folder 6, and 
MLA—II—3-b, Box 12, folder 179. The Mennonite, 1 May 1962, A-4; and 6 
September and 4 October 1966, A-1. 

18 A special file in the Western District Collection contains the programs of 
the early schools for ministers. Also see The Mennonite, 1 March 1966, A-1; and 
3 January 1967, A-3. The annual reports of the Ministerial Committee provide 
information on the more recent schools. 

Perhaps the most important service provided by the Conference for its 
ministers has not been mentioned in this section. A major concern of the field 
worker or district minister has been to minister to the ministers. (The final 
chapter will consider the work of the district minister.) 

19 Anthony S. Shelly presented a paper, which called for the laity to work in. 
the church, to the Eastern District Ministers’ Conference in 1892, The 
Mennonite (June 1892), 1. Similar concerns were evident in the Western 
District during the discussions regarding the Halstead Seminary and Bethel 
College. The emphasis on advanced education for the laity implies a serious 
involvement of the laity in the church. 

20 Minutes, 1960, Resolution 13. Also see the Executive Committee Minutes, 
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16 March and 18 May 1961. 

*! Including the trustees and Bethel College Board members, the Confer- 
ence elects ten standing committees with six members each. In addition, the 
Program Committee has three members, and there are three officers. A 
majority of these sixty-six elected representatives are now lay people. On the 
advantages and disadvantages of lay participation, see interview with Elbert 
Koontz, 28 November 1978. 

*2 The Mennonite, 23 March 1922, 4; and 19 November 1925, 6. Minutes, 
1946-48, Reports of the Statistician. In 1948 the number of brotherhoods had 
increased to ten. The Middle District organized a Men’s Brotherhood in 1948, 
and the General Conference was strongly encouraging its other districts to do 
so. 

*3Minutes of the meeting on October 20, 1950, MLA—II—3-m-a, Box 1, 
folder 9. Also see the correspondence in this file and the interview with Clinton 
Kaufman, 19 and 28 September 1979. For a survey of the objectives of the 
Mennonite Men, see the report on the executive committee meeting, 27 
February 1951, MLA—II—3-m-a, Box 1, folder 9. 

*4Minutes, 1951-59, Reports of the Mennonite Men. 

*> The Mennonite, 19 May 1959, 312; and 24 May 1960, 348. 

*6 Minutes, 1951-54, Programs for the Western District Conference. 

*" Western District News Bulletin (April 1959): 4; and The Mennonite, 28 
March 1961, 216. Also see the regular reports on these workshops in The 
Spotlight. 

*8 The Spotlight, Vol. 28, No. 1, 16 February 1980. The results of the survey, 
taken by William Juhnke, may be found in the MLA file on the Mennonite Men. 

29 A livestock project was suggested to raise funds for Camp Mennoscah in 
1947. The Mennonite, 2 December 1947, 16. Also see the interview with Elbert 
Koontz, 4 December 1978. 

30Minutes, 1971, Resolution 9; and 1972-, Reports of Mennonite Agri- 
Urban, Inc. 

31 For a study of the role of Mennonite women in the church and family 
during the first half of the century, see Eva Harshbarger, “The Status of 
Mennonite Women in Kansas in Their Church and Home Relationships” (MS 
thesis, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1945). Janette 
K. Zercher, in a study of ““The Organizational Role of Women in the Church of 
Three Mennonite Conferences” (unpublished paper, Bethel College, 1974), 
considers more specifically the proportion of women in church offices and on 
committees. Zercher discovered only a token representation of women in major 
positions. 

32Women have been included on all of the ten standing committees 
(counting the trustees and Bethel College Board members), except the 
Conference board of trustees. 

33 The Mennonite (April 1889), 100; and 12 October 1911, 2. 

‘4Lois Barrett Janzen, “Women, the Ministry, and Mennonites,” The 
Mennonite, 18 January 1972, 37-39. On the WCV program, see The Mennonite, 
5 June 1956, 363; 10 June 1958, 356-57; and 12 and 19 May 1959, 296. 

’> Minutes, 1973-79, Reports of the Ministerial Committee. 

36 Minutes, 1979, Report of the Ministerial Committee; Committee Minutes, 
Ministerial Committee, 15 January 1979; and interview with John W. 
Gaeddert, 26 February 1980. 

’7 Various publications contain accounts of the work of local sewing 
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societies: (Halstead) MWR, 25 December 1923, 3; (Garden Township) The 
Mennonite, 17 December 1925, 6; and (West Zion) The Mennonite, 4 August 
1927, 3. For background on the WMA, see Pannabecker, Open Doors, 288-92; 
Sister Hillegonda C. van der Smissen, “The Rise and Progress of Mission 
Sewing Societies Among the Mennonites” (pamphlet); “The History of our 
Missionary Societies” (pamphlet), translated by Mrs. J. Quiring; and Gladys V. 
Goering, Women in Search of Mission (Newton: Faith and Life Press, 1980). 

38'The MLA possesses the ledger book of the treasurer of the WMO, 1932-72. 
Also see The Mennonite, 18 December 1934, 22; and Missionary News and 
Notes (January 1931), 1. 

39 Minutes, 1954-, Reports of the WMO. 

40 The Mennonite, 1 May 1979, A-3. 

41 For a perceptive analysis of the future of Women in Mission, see Gladys 
V. Goering (chapter 8). 


Notes: Chapter XVI 

1'Wedel, A Short History of the Swiss Mennonites, 84-85; and The 
Mennonite, 29 August 1929, 1. 

Minutes, meeting of teachers and ministers, November 15, 1877. 

’The Conference also added a Committee on Credentials and Statistics 
(1958-64) and a Credentials Committee (1965-75) primarily to certify the 
delegates from the congregations. 

4 The Mennonite, 23 November 1922, 2. 

5Many reports describe the Conference’s sessions: MWR 23 October 1923, 
4; 27 October 1925, 1; 27 October 1926, 1; and 23 October 1940, 1. 

6 Minutes, 1928. 

7Minutes, 1936; and The Mennonite, 3 November 1936, 1-2. 

8’ Minutes, 1960, Resolution 8. The Minutes of the Conference were actually 
labeled the Protocol until 1942 when Herb Miller, the Conference secretary, 
suggested the translation of the German title. 

°Most of the oral interviews on the Western District contain reflections 
about these changes in the nature of the annual sessions. 

'OPuring the nineteenth century the Conference was especially cautious 
about offending its congregations by any deviation from congregationalism. 
For example, see the 1898 resolution requiring a student who wished to preach 
to obtain permission from his home congregation. 

‘1 Minutes, 1902 and 1905. The trustees were elected at the 1905 session. 

12See the letter of Arnold Epp calling the first Council of Committees, 20 
February 1950, MLA—II—3-c, Box 1, folder 4. 

13 Minutes, 1948, Report of the Budget Committee. The unified budget does 
not appear to have been adopted until 1958, and aspects of the former system 
survived even after that date. 

The Western District has frequently amended and revised its constitution 
to keep pace with the changes in its committees and structures. The original 
constitution had been approved on November 12, 1891, at the First Church of 
Christian, and major changes were adopted in 1907-9, 1920, 1935, 1952, and 
1977. However, the first complete revision did not occur until 1976-77, when the 
constitution, “who we are,” was separated from the bylaws, “how we operate.” 
The 1977 edition also introduced greater uniformity into the structure and 
operation of the Conference. 
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\4 Western District News Bulletin, 20 January 1960, Vol. II, 13. 

'5 Waldo Kaufman to the Western District congregations, 19 June 1958. 

16 Minutes, 1966, Report of the District Minister, Elmer Friesen; and The 
Mennonite, 5 April 1966, A-2. 

'7 Minutes, 1970, Resolution 11. In 1952 eleven congregations still obtained 
their funds through assessments, thirteen used a combination of assessments 
and offerings, and thirty-three relied on freewill offerings alone. Some Western 
District congregations still assess dues based on the number of acres owned 
and/or the federal income tax statements. Norma J. Bachman, “Study of 
Financial Contributions of Western District Churches” (unpublished paper, 
Bethel College, 1954). Regardless of the method of raising funds, many 
congregations seem to give the Western District low priority. (The negative 
impact of dual Conference affiliation on Conference giving has already been 
mentioned.) 

18Minutes, 1977, Report of the District Minister, Elbert Koontz; and 
Committee Minutes, Stewardship Promotion Task Force, 12 January 1978. 

19In 1971 Kenneth and Ann Rupp prepared thirteen lessons for a 
curriculum, entitled Dreams and Visions, on the Western District Conference. 
The slide-tape presentation on “The Worlds of the Western District Confer- 
ence’ was screened at the 1977 session. 

In 1979 and 1980 the Conference also had a basketball tournament. All 
congregations were invited to enter teams, and the tournament attracted broad 
participation and much enthusiasm. 

20 The field worker has delivered annual reports to the Conference, and the 
following account is based on these reports. 

21 Arnold Epp to Harvey Jantz, 12 February 1951, MLA—II—3-a, Box 6, 
folder 70. 

22P_ A. Wedel, Irvin E. Richert, and Erwin Goering declined the position in 
1958. 

23 Minutes, 1962, Report of the District Minister. 

24Interview with John W. Gaeddert, 26 February 1980. 

25 Minutes of the Council of Representatives, 23 January 1979. 

26 Tbid., 25 April 1977. 
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The Notes comprise a comprehensive listing of the primary 
and secondary sources used in the preparation of this volume. 
The official minutes and reports of the annual sessions of the 
Kansas and Western District Conferences have been of central 
importance. The Minutes, which may be found in the Menno- 
nite Library and Archives, register the delegates attending 
each session and include all resolutions and presentations 
considered during the deliberations. No summaries of the 
actual debates exist. The correspondence and minutes of the 
standing committees provide further insight into the activities 
and character of the Western District. Beginning in the 1950s, 
these materials are available for most committees, and a few 
committees have records dating back to the 1920s and 1930s. 
The Mennonite Library and Archives also possesses the 
minute books for several auxiliary organizations of the 
Conference: the Oklahoma Convention, the Sunday School 
Convention, and the Women’s Missionary Organization. 

Supplementing these official records, numerous Menno- 
nite periodicals reveal much about the Conference’s institu- 
tions and congregations. Originally observations and essays 
about the life and thought of the Mennonite pioneers appeared 
in Zur Heimath, the Herald of Truth, and the Christlicher 
Bundesbote. More recently, The Mennonite and the Mennonite 
Weekly Review have told the significant developments and 
events within the Western District. Since 1962 a special section 
of The Mennonite regularly relayed news of Western District 
activities to readers within the Conference. Mennonite Life 
contains a broad spectrum of articles, which often describe and 
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illustrate the history and culture of the Mennonites in the 
Western District. Although relatively few of the scholarly 
articles of the Mennonite Quarterly Review pertain directly to 
the Western District, this journal has published sources and 
analysis relating to the migrations of the Mennonites and to 
the theological development of the Anabaptists. 

Personal collections of notebooks, sermons, and letters 
complement the often sketchy accounts in official reports and 
periodicals. From 1877 to 1930 these private papers contain the 
only descriptions of the activities and concerns of thestanding 
committees other than their annual reports. For example, the 
Wilhelm J. Ewert and P. P. Wedel Collections include 
correspondence detailing the work of the Church Affairs and 
Home Mission Committees, respectively. Also of value are the 
papers of G. N. Harms, H. P. Krehbiel, C. E. Krehbiel, E. G. 
Kaufman, Heinrich Banman, Gustav Harder, P. H. Richert, 
and others. All of the above manuscript collections are in the 
Mennonite Library and Archives. 

About twenty of the one hundred six congregations which 
have been a part of the Western District Conference have 
published pamphlets or books describing their history. Many of 
these accounts are short outlines commemorating various 
anniversaries. In addition, over a dozen congregations have 
deposited their church books and other records in the 
Mennonite Library and Archives. The collection of church 
bulletins and yearbooks at the Mennonite Library and 
Archives contains further data relating to Western District 
congregations. The reports of the Home Mission Committee 
trace the development of congregations under its own care. 
Perhaps the most valuable sources for congregational history 
are the many term papers written by Bethel College students 
for courses in Mennonite history during the past forty years. 
Often a student paper provides the only easily available 
information about a congregation. No records from some 
extinct congregations appear to survive. Moreover, often a 
congregation’s records have vanished or are in the “‘care”’ of 
former pastors and church secretaries. A major effort would be 
necessary to identify, collect, and catalog a comprehensive set 
of materials relating to congregational history in the Western 
District. 

Very few secondary works have investigated aspects of the 
history of the Western District Conference. The stories of many 
other groups of Mennonites have been told in conference or 
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regional histories. Yet most of the general accounts of the 
Western District relate only to the migration and early 
settlements in the United States of particular congregations or 
groups of immigrants. Graduate students have conducted a 
handful of investigations into the acculturation of the Kansas 
Mennonites: Edmund G. Kaufman, “Social Problems and 
Opportunities of the Western District Conference Communities 
of the General Conference Mennonite Church of North 
America” (MA thesis, Bluffton College, 1917); Cornelius C. 
Janzen, “A Social Study of the Mennonite Settlement in the 
Counties of Marion, McPherson, Harvey, Reno, and Butler, 
Kansas” (PhD dissertation, Northwestern University, 1926); 
John J. Voth, “Religious Education in the Mennonite Churches 
Comprising the Western District Conference” (MTH thesis, 
Witmarsum Theological Seminary, 1922); Mary Becker, ‘“The 
Young People’s Program of the General Conference Mennonite 
Churches of the Western District” (MRE thesis, Biblical 
Seminary, New York, 1945); Eva Harshbarger, “The Status of 
Mennonite Women in Kansas in Their Church and Home 
Relationships” (MS thesis, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, 1945); and James C. Juhnke, “The 
Political Acculturation of the Kansas Mennonites, 1870-1940” 
(PhD dissertation, Indiana University, 1966). Only Juhnke’s 
study has been published, A People of Two Kingdoms (Newton: 
Faith and Life Press, 1975). 

A great need exists for additional research into the social, 
religious, and intellectual history of the Mennonites of the 
Western District. A few student papers have investigated the 
customs and occupations in selected communities. Biographi- 
cal sketches also have contributed to our understanding of 
Mennonite faith and life. Bethel student papers are often the 
most valuable studies of significant subjects in the history of 
the Western District. Some of these narratives include: Norma 
J. Bachman, “Study of Financial Contributions of Western 
District Churches’; Richard Hirschler,” The Pastoral Minis- 
try Among Western District Churches”; Roger Juhnke, “One 
War—Three Fronts: Kansas General Conference Mennonite 
Response to World War II’; Delores Reimer, “Jacob Frank 
Balzer and the Experience at Bethel College, 1913-18”; Tim 
Schrag, ‘Mastered by Deceit: The work of the Exemption 
Committee of the Western District Conference’; Gregory J. 
Stucky, ““A College Near Death: The Bethel Crisis of 1932”; and 
Mark Stucky, ‘‘Bethel Meets the Modernist Challenge.” 
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The Western District Conference is a gold mine for 
historians. A wealth of information ranging from statistical 
data for sociological research to sermon notes for theological 
studies lies untapped. Recently a series of taped interviews 
relating to Western District affairs has been added to the 
Schowalter Oral History Collection in the Mennonite Library 
and Archives. Many important sources have not been thor- 
oughly explored. 

Among the unfinished tasks is the preparation of biogra- 
phies of Western District leaders. Studies of the over five 
thousand untranslated German sermons in the Mennonite 
Library and Archives would reveal much about the theology of 
these leaders. Nineteenth-century sermons often reflect the 
thought of the entire congregation. Thus these sermons would 
provide the best available insight into the concerns of early 
Western District congregations. For example, one could 
evaluate to what extent pietism really influenced the Menno- 
nite immigrants. The economic data relating to the impact of 
urbanization and changes in agricultural methods on the 
Mennonites has also not been analyzed. Research into the 
corresponding alterations in family and community social 
practices and lifestyles has just begun. The architecture of 
Mennonite churches is another relatively unexplored topic. 
How did theological and social change influence the style of 
new buildings? Additional research into these areas would 
contribute greatly to understanding the Western District 
Conference. The writing of the history of the Western District 
has just begun. 
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